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PREFACE, 


Not because I think that any preface is needed for 
this beautiful and instructive book, which will be 
found very well able to speak for itself, but in 
fulfilment of a promise exacted of me the last time 
we met by my dear friend its modest and pious 
author, do I venture to prefix to it some words in 
explanation of its purpose. 

It makes no pretension to be a description of 
the Abbey from an architectural point of view. 
Mr Manuel knew his limitations: he was not an 
archeologist, and makes no attempt to pose as one. 
He gives no plan of the building: he does not refer 
to the illustrations interspersed through the book. 
His interest in the Abbey had a more serious aim, 
and a deeper source—deeper, indeed, than that ex- 
pressed by either of the two great poets whose 
names are for ever associated with it. 

Like Wordsworth, he felt the charm of its site :— 


«. .. Dryburgh, where with chiming Tweed, 
The lintwhites sing in chorus.” 


Like Scott, who chose it for his burial-place, he 
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thought of the illustrious dead that rest in the 
body within its sacred precincts. 

But it was none of these things that stirred and 
impelled him to undertake the arduous research in 
fields unfamiliar and unattractive to him, that 
was needed for the accomplishment of the high 
purpose which he had set before him. He was 
always, before all things, a minister of Jesus Christ : 
his aim in writing his book was Christian, and there- 
fore practical,—to tell from the spiritual point of 
view with all truth and charity the story of the 
Abbey as a Religious Institute, in order that his 
readers might draw from it certain solemn lessons 
which were perhaps never more needed by the 
Church than they are at the present moment. 

This was what impressed him as, day by day, 
he looked upon a scene which scarcely less than 
Melrose is at once both “sad and fair.”’ On this he 
-mused till the fire burned; and in the words of 
another poet— 


“. .. the place became religion, 


And the heart ran o’er . . .” 


with a profound sense of the spiritual tragedy 
whereby its holy prime, to which he does ample 
justice, came to be followed by a declension that 
led at last to its atrophy and death. Dryburgh did 
indeed suffer with its neighbours from the tumult 
of the Border wars as well as from the more hateful 
and deliberate sacrilege ordered by Henry VIII., 
or carried out by the Protector Somerset; but its 
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end as a house of religion was not due to these 
things. It died of sheer inanition, because it no 
longer “did its first works,” either of help to the 
people round about it, or by providing for its in- 
mates its old help to the devout life. That delight- 
ful feature of its early days, of enlisting lay folk, both 
male and female, for the succour of the poor and 
needy, had long since disappeared. No candidates 
came forward any more for admission to its noviciate. 
The few old monks who lingered in its cells seem 
to have passed away one by one till there was none 
to take their place, till silence fell upon the music, 
till its altars were no longer hallowed by the Sacra- 
mental Presence, and alike its buildings and its rev- 
enues passed into hands. that were frankly secular. 
Mr Manuel keeps the promise of his title-page to 
speak of the Abbey “in the light of its historical 
and ecclesiastical setting’’; and as he dwells on 
the congenial atmosphere amid which, in an era of 
widespread spiritual revival and under such godly 
native princes as David I. and Alexander II., it 
flourished in the beauty of holiness; so he is not 
unjust to forget the adverse circumstances beyond 
the monks’ control under which they had to do their 
work during the last two hundred and fifty years of 
their corporate existence. War, even when most 
necessary and righteous, brings in its train, as our 
eyes have seen, new vices as well as heroic virtues; 
and it was not otherwise in the Scotland of Wallace 
and of Bruce. Nor did Bannockburn, though it 
secured our national independence, abate by a hair- 
b 
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breadth the aggressive aims of the sovereigns of 
England. Against them we had to be on our watch 
till the very day of the Union of the Crowns. On 
the Continent the old comity of nations was broken 
by the warlike ambitions of kings and dukes grown 
far too powerful; while the Papacy which, under 
such pontiffs as Innocent III., had laboured to keep 
the balance of power, was first turned into a tool of 
France by its “ Babylonish captivity ’’ at Avignon, 
and then further discredited by the “ great schism ” 
of popes and anti-popes; nor could Councils, purely 
Western and bound by their admission of the Papal 
claims, effect that ‘‘ reform of the Church in head 
and members” for which all good men were crying 
out. Neither at Dryburgh nor elsewhere could the 
monks avert those evils; but it is their condem- 
nation, and it was their ruin, that being set on 
high to give light to all that were in the house, they 
fell in with the prevailing corruptions, and took 
their law from the public opinion of the day rather 
than from the commandments of Him whom they 
called Master and Lord. “If the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of men.” 

So, through seven periods of seven times seven 
years, did the old Abbey remain spiritually dumb, 
till from its dust became audible to such as had 
ears to hear a voice that spoke to Mr Manuel 
among others. He saw the influence which the ruins 
were exercising, and he took advantage of the fact 
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to hold, with the owner’s permission, an annual 
service on a summer Sunday afternoon within its 
roofless walls; and thus made it easy for me, as 
Moderator for the year in which the munificence of 
the late Lord Glenconner presented it to the nation, 
to arrange not only for the sacred rites with which 
the gift was handed over, but also to secure to 
each succeeding incumbent of the parish the right 
to follow the example of the devoted and faith- 
ful minister who in the following pages tells in 
the homely fashion dear and understandable to 
the ordinary Scotsman its solemn and impressive 
history. 
JAMES COOPER. 


8, THE CoLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
23rd June 1922. 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


THE tragically sudden death of the Rev. Mr Manuel 
makes a short explanation necessary from those 
who have been asked to complete his literary work 
on Dryburgh Abbey and its wider associations. 
Very fortunately for themselves and others, that 
work had almost reached completion before it 
dropped from his own hands. With the exception 
of some details towards the end of the book, what 
remained to be done was little more than a final 
revision. Such an operation, it is true, is rarely 
carried through without some alterations having 
to be made in the original text. The editors are 
aware that the author himself meant to rewrite a 
few passages. Among others, he intended to give an 
ampler treatment to the vexed question of St Modan, 
with the exact sphere of his activities, as also to 
narrow somewhat the historic setting of his subject. 
They had the advantage of reading the MSS. in 
his lifetime, and of discussing the whole subject 
with him. In consequence, they have been able to 
give, approximately at least, the author’s revising 
touches from personal knowledge of the form he 
desired these to take. On the two points aforemen- 
tioned, however, they have not been able to effect 
the alterations which Mr Manuel purposed making, 
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as they had no certain evidence of the direction 
in which he meant finally to work out the problem 
which St Modan presents. The passage dealing 
with this subject has therefore been left as they 
found it. The historic setting too remains in its 
original form. In doing this, they feel justified by 
the fact that, apart from its bearing on the life and 
history of the Abbey itself, the latter appeared to 
them to have a claim of its own to be retained in 
full. 

The editors are also glad to have an opportunity 
of saying how much they have been impressed by 
the spirit of diligent research and accurate scholar- 
ship which Mr Manuel has shown in his work, and 
of recording the pleasure it has given them to have 
had a share in bringing out a book so full of interest 
and so illuminative of the past. 

Their work has indeed been a labour of love, 
and an expression of their deep respect for one who 
was esteemed by all who knew him for his high 
character, his pure heart, his noble soul, and his 
unselfish life; to one who, though the last to re- 
cognise it himself, was among the best and most 
admirable of men. The book, we feel sure, will be 
a memorial worthy of him, as well as a valuable 
and permanent record of a noble and _ beautiful 
ruin, now the happy heritage of the Scottish nation. 

In their work they have been very materially 
assisted by some who were in a position to know 
many facts in the later history of families closely 
connected with the Abbey, their own indebtedness 
to whom it would have been a pleasure to have been 
permitted to acknowledge more definitely. The 
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Rey. John Morrison, D.D., the Church of Scotland 
Library, Edinburgh, gave invaluable help in many 
ways, and particularly in those parts of the book 
which treat of the Abbey charters. Dr Morrison 
has been engaged for some time in translating those 
charters with a view to a second volume, which is 
intended to amplify and complete Mr Manuel’s work 
on Dryburgh Abbey. The Librarian and staff of 
the Reference Department of the Public Library, 
Edinburgh, have also shown much helpful courtesy 
over books necessary to the revision. A special 
acknowledgment is felt by the editors to be due 
to the publishers for their part in the book. In 
such circumstances as the former were placed, the 
work of preparing it has been made much lighter 
by the excellent and most careful way in which 
printing and other matters, which help to make a 
volume worthy of the subject, have been carried out. 

Along with Mrs Manuel, the editors are deeply 
sensible how much is due to the kindly and appre- 
ciative Preface which the Very Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., has written. 

They desire further to express the hope that 
‘Dryburgh Abbey’ may accomplish something of 
what was in the author’s own heart when he devoted 
so much time and laborious research towards casting 
more light on a sacred spot with its ancient and 
venerable ruin, a place which he loved so well during 
the years of his ministry in the fair Border parish, 
of which it was the fairest and most precious treasure. 


WILLIAM M‘CONACHTE. 
JOHN RITCHIE. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


THE first feeling of any one who purposes to write 
the history of Dryburgh Abbey is as likely as any- 
thing to be one of disappointment. A preliminary 
perusal of such authorities as the ‘ Liber de Dry- 
burgh,’ or Morton’s ‘Monastic Annals of Teviot- 
dale,’ leaves the impression that actual details con- 
nected with the real life of the Abbey are few and 
far between. Only occasionally do we know who was 
the Abbot or head of the convent. Were it not for 
his having happened to be a witness to the signa- 
ture of some important national document, or his 
having acted as arbiter in the settlement of some 
ecclesiastical dispute, we should hardly have known 
even his name. With the ordinary monk, year after 
year passed without leaving any record as to how 
his life was spent. A study of the Latin Charters, 
which make up the main part of the ‘Liber de 
Dryburgh,’ supplies some suggestive details. The 
translations of the Papal Registers, recently pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
furnish other interesting facts. But only as the life 
of the Abbey is seen in the light of contemporary 
history can it possibly be understood. Passing 
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events, both in Church and State, must have had 
their interest for those who lived within the pre- 
cincts of this ancient place: the life without must 
have had its influence upon the life within. If the 
Abbey exercised, as it certainly did, an influence 
upon the life around, it was also the case that stirring 
and widely significant events in the outer world left 
their mark upon the life of the monks, secluded and 
full of holy calm as that life is supposed to have been. 
A few facts will be sufficient to show this. One of 
the distinguishing features of the Premonstratensian 
Order, to which the monks of Dryburgh belonged, 
consisted of what might be called their lay service. 
In addition to monks and nuns, the Order included 
fratres et sorores ad succurrendum—men and women 
who found their daily tasks in going out into the 
surrounding neighbourhood,—the men to help with 
whatever work might be going on outside, and the 
women to assist and instruct in the home, and, as 
these returned to the Abbey at night, they would 
bring back with them fresh suggestions for practical 
service. According to another rule of the Premon- 
stratensian Order, Abbots had to meet once a year 
at Premontré, the original home of the Order, for 
the purpose of consulting one another about their 
own peculiar ideals. To attend this meeting was 
compulsory: the penalty of neglect could be re- 
mitted only by the Pope himself. Thus from a 
wider world would the Abbot of Dryburgh bring 
back information of interest and instruction and 
guidance of the highest importance. Situated too 
as, by ecclesiastical arrangement, the Abbey was, in 
the diocese of St Andrews, and visited, as it must 
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have been, periodically by the Bishop with a large 
retinue, the monks would often in this way have 
been brought into touch with a much wider circle 
of Church life. From Rome, or it might be Avignon, 
there frequently came into the quiet of the monastery 
Papal Bulls which were intended to direct the monks, 
and to the Popes the Abbot and his Chapter in their 
turn sent letters and petitions for advice and guid- 
ance. At one time a Papal legate would spend a 
few days with them, and at another they would 
send out their own messenger to further their cause. 
According to custom, and often by actual arrange- 
ment, great functions in connection with any of the 
neighbouring religious houses were attended by 
monks from the others, for, in the consecration of 
churches, the Abbeys had to assist the Bishop by 
supplying the necessary clergy. Parish churches 
which were its ecclesiastical property had to be sup- 
plied with vicars from the Abbey, and all this would 
help to widen the outlook of the monks and keep 
them in touch with the wider life that lay beyond 
their own walls. So the interests of the White 
Canons of Dryburgh must have extended far beyond 
the precincts of the Abbey itself. One cannot think 
of them confining their thoughts merely to the 
masses which they had to repeat, or to the manu- 
scripts upon which they had to labour daily in the 
Scriptorium. Many of the most stirring events in 
the history of Scotland were enacted in the near 
neighbourhood of the Border Abbeys. Roxburgh 
Castle and Ancrum Moor, the scene of important 
national events, lay but a few miles from Dryburgh, 
and Halidon Hill and Flodden’s fatal field were 
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sufficiently close to cast the shadow of their heavy 
sorrows over the life of the monastery. If, from 
the heights above their dwelling, the monks of 
Dryburgh did not see actual Border warfare, they 
must have heard the tramp of armed men on their 
march between the two countries. We can quite 
well imagine the subjects that were discussed in the 
Chapter House and the Cloister. As the Abbot 
presided over the routine business for the day, he 
would often bring before the monks matters of 
general interest, as he explained to them some new 
law or regulation promulgated by the King, or by 
the Pope and the Bishop, directing in this way their 
thoughts into more secular channels. While the 
brethren walked and talked together in their cloisters, 
the themes which occupied their attention could 
hardly be confined to religious topics alone. In the 
later days of the Abbey more particularly, the 
questions which mainly interested the monks were 
secular rather than sacred. It will therefore be the 
aim of this book to give the life of the monastery, 
so far as possible, in the wider light of well-known 
national and ecclesiastical story. While relating 
the history of Dryburgh, as far as it is authentically 
known to us, the writer will make it his endeavour 
to provide a larger background of secular and eccle- 
siastical life over against which that of the Abbey 
may be seen to better advantage. Dryburgh may 
in this way become to the reader more than a hoary 
ruin whose secrets, like those of the Sphinx, are 
never likely to be unravelled, and the student may . 
be helped to enter more fully and sympathetically 
into the life of our Border abbeys. 


DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
ITS SIGNIFICANT SITUATION. 


Many of the oldest of our ecclesiastical buildings 
owe a good deal to their situation. Sometimes the 
selection of a site has been made on account of its 
natural beauty ; sometimes the choice has been due 
to more purely utilitarian motives; not infrequently 
again the determining factor has been ancient asso- 
ciation. In the case of Dryburgh Abbey, each and 
all of these three causes may have been at work. 
Visitors to Dryburgh are almost invariably struck 
by the beauty of its situation. A noble river, glid- 
ing through fertile fields and shady woodlands, at 
once arrests the attention, but there is another 
feature in the landscape which never fails to make 
its own appeal. A glance at a map of the district 
will show that the Tweed, about two miles below 
Melrose, bends almost due south. There it forms 
two large nearly semicircular loops, making a rude 
representation of an inverted 8. While the river 
thus pursues its way, not only does it divide Berwick 
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and Roxburgh, but produces also by its windings a 
well-marked projection of one county into the other. 
In the Roxburgh salient may be traced what was 
once the site of ‘‘ Old Mailros,”’ while in the Berwick- 
shire one, a little farther down, may be found all 
that remains of Dryburgh Abbey. 

Not less noticeable is the fact that the river, at 
this particular place, has so worn its course into the 
beautiful sandstone rocks of the district, that now 
it flows far below the heights from which the sites 
of both Old Mailros and Dryburgh Abbey can be 
seen. Bemersyde Hill, on the Berwickshire bank, 
affords the view of the former with its background 
of the Hildon Hills, which Sir Walter Scott thought 
one of the loveliest in Scotland. From the Holmes, 
again, and the Braeheads of St Boswells on the 
Roxburghshire bank, may be obtained the corre- 
sponding view of Dryburgh, which, with its richer 
wealth of foliage, presents almost as fair a pros- 
pect. From the standpoint of the visitor to the 
sacred fane, an indescribable scene of beauty meets 
the eye. In one direction the landscape consists 
of a large and fertile holm bounded by a wide 
and classic river, with wooded steeps in the back- 
ground ; in another, an opener vista carries the eye 
upwards along the stream until it rests at last upon 
the triple heights of Eildon. Every season of the 
year reveals beauties of its own, and those who have 
seen some of the sunset effects on tree and water 
feel that nowhere else can these be surpassed. It 
is not difficult to explain why St Aidan and his 
attendant monks should have chosen the site of Old 
Mailros, and De Morville and his good lady, Beatrix 
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de Beauchamp, the corresponding situation of Dry- 
burgh. Secluded, even protected by its surround- 
ings, made gladsome by Nature’s ever-varying hues, 
close also to bountiful supplies from river and land, 
the monks of Dryburgh could hardly fail to spend 
a happy life in the service of God and man. 

But De Morville had still other reasons than these 
for choosing Dryburgh as the site of the Abbey 
which he meant to rear to the glory of God. When 
King David and other like-minded men sought in 
their day of revived religious life to found and 
endow a house of God, they were largely influenced 
in their choice of a place by its earlier sacred asso- 
ciations. Such associations Dryburgh possessed, for 
round it for centuries had lingered the hallowing 
name of St Modan. To De Morville himself it 
may have been familiar. Some authorities definitely 
state that, as far back as A.D. 503 or 522, this Saint 
was at work in the service of Christ in this place. 
It may quite well have happened that, when De 
Morville came into possession of the lands of Dry- 
burgh, he found there some scanty remains of the 
buildings in which St Modan had carried on his 
work. Possibly he may have been told, too, how 
the pagan Saxons under the notorious “ Flame- 
bearer ’’ had utterly destroyed many of the religious 
buildings in the district. Nay more, he may have 
seen at Dryburgh some of the very ruins which 
the destructive Saxons had left. In that part of 
his lands known in later years as the “‘ Chapel field,” 
he might have noted the ruins of another of the 
edifices which served for earlier Christian worship. 
By this and kindred things he would be constantly 
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reminded how sacred were the associations of the 
place. But what may have influenced him more 
than anything was the knowledge that less than a 
mile higher on the other side of the river lay the 
site of Old Mailros with its monastery, founded by 
St Aidan. ‘“‘ The date of the foundation is uncer- 
tain, but in 651 it had as its abbot Eata, one of a 
group of English boys trained by Aidan at the 
beginning of his Lindisfarne Mission.” 1 

For several years Old Mailros was presided over 
by some of the holiest of men. To Eata succeeded 
St Boisil, and to St Boisil succeeded St Cuthbert. 
St Aidan himself has left his name in Lessudden, the 
older designation of the neighbouring town of St 
Boswells. While St Boisil, again, has given his 
name to St Boswells, the fame of St Cuthbert, who 
spent his boyhood as well as a large part of his 
ministry in this place, is traceable all around. If 
De Morville had any doubts as to the atmosphere 
of sanctity which St Modan had thrown over the 
spot upon which he proposed to raise an abbey, 
he could not well have had any in regard to the 
religious influence once exerted across the river, an 
influence which could hardly have helped affecting 
the community on the Berwickshire side. The 
founder of the Abbey may well have felt he was 
about to build upon “ holy ground.” 

Into the mind of De Morville may also have 
entered a more material consideration. In the 
course of its windings by Dryburgh, the Tweed 
had exposed a bed of fine red sandstone close to 


* Professor MacEwen, ‘A History of the Church in Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 
81. 
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the spot on which the Abbey was to stand. Though 
soft to cut, experience proves that this stone hardens 
with time, and makes ideal building material. Other 
reasons of the kind may have weighed with him. 
He purposed to colonise the Abbey with monks who 
had developed the Augustinian mode of monastic 
life on its practical side. Around him lived a com- 
munity of people for whom as their overlord he was 
responsible, and among whom it would be good that 
the more secular of the monks might work. On 
the ground of such helpful service as the Premon- 
stratensian Order could supply, here surely was a 
most suitable centre to plant a community of the 
kind for the glory of God. 

Possibly enough the mind of the founder may 
have been influenced by a still earlier past. If ever 
he asked himself what the word Dryburgh really 
implied, he would find it was derived from two 
Celtic words—‘“‘ darach bruach,”’ the bank of oaks— 
and if he were interested, as no doubt he was, in 
the story of bygone days in the south of Scotland, 
he might recognise the fact that here, in their day, 
the Druids celebrated their religious rites. Under 
the oak trees on the hillside and among the standing- 
stones of the neighbourhood, the Druid priest would 
seek to minister to the religious side of the people’s 
life. Their somewhat crude nature-worship with its 
superstitions, its empirical science and, above all, 
its human sacrifices, might have little if anything 
in common with his Christian ideals. Yet to rear 
a place of worship, and to make provision for the 
residence of holy men, was to keep up at least the 
religious significance of the spot, and to make Dry- 
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burgh, what it had been for many years, a centre 
of light and leading. “‘ The Culdees fixed themselves 
upon places sanctified by the Druids. It is known 
that both Druids and Druidesses had occupied Iona. 
Parish churches from policy were also founded upon 
the sites of Druidical temples . . . probably to draw 
off the new converts from the old superstitions.” 4 
De Morville may well have put himself in line with 
by-past custom. 

Ancient religious association may well go farther 
back. While the ploughman of the twentieth cen- 
tury turns his furrow in the rich haugh-lands sur- 
rounding the site of the Abbey, he frequently ex- 
poses interesting relics of a prehistoric past. ‘‘ Flint 
and other silicious materials,” says an enthusiastic 
antiquarian, ‘‘ occur in considerable quantities, and 
numbers of primitive implements and other objects 
of antiquarian interest are annually exposed by the 
plough. 

“Of the stone implements which have been dis- 
covered, the most significant are those which have 
been known by the suggestive name of ‘ hammers’ 
and ‘anvils.’ Those which are called ‘ sinkers’ had 
no connection with the flint worker, but from their 
relation to fishing, they cast a light on a prehistoric 
pastime in which the men of their time found a 
means both of sustenance and enjoyment.’ The 
evidence of such relics leads the antiquarian to the 
conclusion that at Dryburgh, in Neolithic times, 
there must have been a great factory for the produc- 
tion of both domestic utensils and of weapons of 
war. From this we may infer that in this now 

1 Fosbroke, ‘ British Monachism,’ p. 35. 
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quiet spot there was once a considerable population 
and a very active life. The men and women of 
those days had their own religious needs and aspira- 
tions, but how they gave them expression we can 
only conjecture. But while we are concentrating 
our thoughts more on the Middle Ages of the Chris- 
tian era and learning something of the life which 
then prevailed, it is in any case interesting to try 
to see Dryburgh in the light, however faint, of a 
more distant past, and to feel that the place which, 
in later days, was characterised by an atmosphere 
of holy calm and devoted to a life of deeply religious 
service throbbed, centuries before, with an interest 
and bustle of its own, seeking expression, and with 
expression some satisfaction for its deeper needs. 


CHAPTER II. 
ITS ANTECEDENTS AND EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 


From what has been said in the previous chapter, 
it will be apparent that, long before the walls of 
the monastery of Dryburgh began to rise in A.D. 
1152, there went on a preparation of some kind for 
the later work of the Abbey. Round the place on 
which it was to stand sacred associations were being 
interwoven, over it sacred traditions were gathering. 
From the age of the Druids, we may have no other 
evidence of its having been used as a place for 
worship than that’of the standing-stones in the 
neighbourhood and of the curiously-shaped vessel 
which is sometimes represented as the urn which 
contained the blood of their sacrificial victims. Still 
less has the Neolithic Age, with its flint and stone 
implements, to tell us of a former religious life ; 
but it is quite otherwise when we reach the times 
of St Modan or of the holy men who lived and 
wrought in the monastery of Old Mailros. 

While we think, and think rightly, of the immense 
influence which St Columba exercised from Iona, 
in spreading the light of Christianity through- 
out Scotland, it should not be forgotten that 
for years before St Columba ventured across the 
sea and settled with his disciples ultimately in Iona, 
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earlier Irish saints had been finding their way to 
those parts of Scotland which were then known as 
Dalriada and Strathclyde. There is really no reason 
why some of them should not have made their way 
farther east to the region which was anciently known 
as Bernicia, and to the very place where St Modan 
is said to have been at work in A.D. 522. 

“ Half a century before the supposed date of 
Kentigern’s birth, stray bands of settlers from Ire- 
land had landed on the coast of Kintyre and found 
a precarious home at certain points of Pictland and 
Strathclyde. . . . Although it was probably an ordi- 
nary tribal migration due to economic causes, it 
had some religious influence, for the Dalriads had 
accepted Christianity, and they brought their religion 
with them. The principal migration was between 
498 and 503.” 1 According to Skene, who bases his 
statement upon the ‘Chronicle of the Picts and 
Scots,’ 2 “the oldest document connected with the 
history of their settlement in Britain will be found 
in the ‘Synchronisms of Plann Mainistrech,’ com- 
piled about the reign of Malcolm II.” We are there 
told that, twenty years after the battle of Ocha, 
the children of Erc passed over into Alban or Scot- 
land. The battle of Ocha is a celebrated event in 
Trish chronological history, and was fought in Ire- 
land in the year 478, which places this Irish colony 
in the year 498; and Tighernac, the annalist, who 
died in 1088, is quite in accordance with this when, 
under the year 501, he says, “‘ Fergus Mor, son of 
Ere, held a part of Britain with the tribe of Dalriada, 
and died there.” * It is quite within the range of 


1 MacEwen, ‘A History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 22. 
cM eyilioe 3 ‘Chronicle of the Picts and Scots,’ p. 66. 
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possibility that the religious leaders of this Irish 
immigration may have found their way farther east 
than Strathclyde, and exerted an influence in the 
district which came to be known as Bernicia. An- 
other fact which we have to take into account is 
that one of the name of St Modan may well have 
acted the part of an early Christian missionary. 
“In the Irish ‘ Festilogia’ there are two Modans, 
both saints of rare sanctity: the one Abbot of 
Kilmodain and Bishop of Carnfurbuidhe, whose day 
in the Calendar is 6th March; the other Bishop of 
Airegal-Muodain, whose day is 30th August; one 
of them, if not both, of the sixth century.” 1 They 
show the name not to have been an uncommon 
one in Ireland. But we are not without authority 
for associating St Modan with Dryburgh at this 
very period. In the Kalendar of David Camerarius, 
opposite the date 4th February, there is this entry, 
“Sanctus Modanus Abbas Drijburgensis.” In his 
book entitled ‘De Scotorum Fortitudine,’ Came- 
rarius has the following note: ‘‘S. Modanus, Abbas 
Driiburgensis. Hic Dei Famulus in Religiosum 
Abbatiz Driib: Album adlectus sub anno Christi, 
522.”" The authority of Camerarius has been ques- 
tioned, but he himself states it as the ‘ Chronicles 
of Scone.’ These, unfortunately, are not now acces- 
sible, and we have to take Camerarius’s own word 
for it. But even Professor Story has to admit that 
it is not improbable that Camerarius may have had 
access to documents which in his day existed at 
Scone, but are now no more. Some importance 
must also be attached to the words of Bishop A. P. 
Forbes: “The late Bishop Kyle, who was very 
1 Professor Story, ‘St Modan of Rosneath,’ p. 35. 
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competent to speak upon the subject, pressed upon 
me... that both Dempster and Camerarius had 
access to sources now lost.”’! With regard to the 
date of St Modan as given by Camerarius, St Modan 
was abbot in Scotland under King Conran, a monarch 
who is said to have succeeded his brother Congal 
in 511.. Hector Boethius states that several eminent, 
holy, and learned saints flourished in the reign of 
Congan. Among these he observes that Medan and 
Modan were pious preachers of Christ’s gospel among 
the Scots and Picts. It is not easy to identify Kings 
Conran and Congal and Congan amid the mists of 
early British history, but it is significant that in a 
table, genealogical and chronological, of the Scoto- 
Trish kings, from the year a.D. 503 to 843, evidently 
very carefully drawn up from authentic sources, 
Chalmers * gives the name of a king called Congal, 
whose accession is dated 511, and whose reign is 
indicated as having lasted for twenty-four years. 
In a footnote, Chalmers adds with regard to the 
name Congal, ‘“ This name is variously spelt Congal 
and Comgal.” These names all bear a mutual re- 
semblance, and their dates are very close to the one 
which is usually assigned to St Modan at Dryburgh. 
To these details ought perhaps to be added others 
which may have their own weight. Archdale? 
informs us that there were two monasteries in Ire- 
land which acknowledged the abbacy of Dryburgh 
for their mother—the abbacy of Drumcross, in the 
county of Armagh, and the abbey of Woodburn, 
in the county of Antrim. With this for his authority, 
the Rev. John O’Hanlon, in his valuable book on 


1 ¢‘Kalendar of Scottish Saints,’ Preface. 
2 ¢ Caledonia,’ 3 ‘Monasticum Hibernicum.’ 
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‘The Lives of the Irish Saints,’ draws the inference 
that these two monasteries, being subject to Dry- 
burgh, “seems to confirm the opinion that an 
original Scoto-Irish foundation had been established ”’ 
there. 

In seeking to know a little more about St Modan, 
we follow two authorities. Professor Story,’ with 
some minuteness of detail, traces the St Modan 
whose name is specially associated with Rosneath 
from the time when, as one of St Columba’s dis- 
ciples or companions, he set out upon a Christian 
mission from Iona until he found his principal centre 
of influence at Rosneath. Having spoken of the 
way in which the name of Modan has been left in 
Argyllshire in such place-names as Balmodan and 
Kilmodan, and perhaps the more suggestive Suidhe 
Mheodain—the seat of Modan—Professor Story de- 
tails the journeying of St Modan thus: “ His first 
headquarters would appear to have been on Loch 
Etive side, where probably the ascendancy he gained 
over the rugged natives resulted in his becoming 
not only their spiritual father, but their temporal 
head. From thence he could readily make his way, 
by the ferries of Connel on the one side, or by those 
of Shean and Corran on the other, to the straths 
and shores of Lorne, Appin, Ardgour, and Morven ; 
while the Pass of Brander, giving access to Loch 
Awe, opened to him the country above and around 
Inveraray. He dwelt by Loch Etive long enough to 
establish his name and authority, his chapel and 
sanctuary, in the reverence of the neighbouring 
tribe; and then travelled onward by Loch Awe, 

* €St Modan of Rosneath,’ p. 39 ff. 
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across Loch Fyne (more probably than round its 
head, for Columba’s followers were expert sailors in 
their coracles of wicker-and-skin), to Strachur, whence 
he could go down the glen to Loch Riddan. Here 
he found a centre from which he could approach, 
with ease, the district of Cowal and the islands of 
the Firth of Clyde—Bute, overtopped by Arran, 
filling up the background as he looked down the 
loch, past the little isle of Hilangreg, long afterwards 
associated with the ill-starred expedition of the Earl 
of Argyll. Here, too, he imprinted his name on the 
place of his abode, and then fared onwards, ‘ for 
ever roaming with a hungry heart,’ and yearning 
to illumine the dark glens with the light of Christ. 
Going by land along the shores of the Kyles, of 
Loch Striven, and of the Clyde, until he crossed Loch 
Long, or all the way in his coracle upon the waters, 
the journey to Rosneath was not a lengthy one, 
though rough and possibly perilous. Here, on the 
hilly peninsula between the Gairloch and Loch Long, 
he next erected his tabernacle, probably, as we have 
already said, in or near the Clachan Glen above the 
church, whence in the morning he could watch the 
sun striking the grim summit of Alcluyd, the strong- 
hold of the Britons ; and in the evening see it tinge 
with gold and purple the rugged screen of Highland 
hills, on which the race of Diarmid had not yet laid 
their tenacious grasp, and behind whose wild barrier 
lay the ‘ broad waters of the west’ and the sacred 
home of Iona. . . . The journey to his dwelling and 
shrine at Loch Etive became at last too fatiguing, 
and he could draw no nearer to the West Highlands 
than Rosneath. Thither it was his wont to betake 
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himself for meditation, and to restore his strength 
by peaceful communion with God and nature. There 
at last, worn out by many labours, ‘ obdormivit in 
Domino,’ he fell asleep in the Lord. Doubtless 
grateful disciples soothed his dying hours, and the 
band of companions in the faith and work of Christ 
who had gathered round him, and over whom he 
had ruled as abbot, received his last blessing, and 
laid him in his tomb with prayers.” 

Speaking of the mission work which St Modan 
carried on from Rosneath as a centre, Professor 
Story says!: ‘As he looked out on the world from 
Rosneath, he saw before him a choice of either of 
two missionary enterprises: the one across the 
Clyde into the kingdom to which the river gave its 
name; the other past Dumbarton and Loch Lomond, 
into the valley of the Endrick, and on until he 
could see ‘the links of Forth.’ He chose the 
latter, no doubt knowing that Kentigern had 
already preached the Cross through all the bounds 
of Clydesdale, and desiring to find an untried 
field. 

‘We cannot mark the actual stages of his progress ; 
but we know that he, and the friends and followers 
who accompanied him, evangelised the whole country 
as far east as Falkirk, and that in after ages the 
church of that town, and the High Church of Stir- 
ling, were dedicated in grateful remembrance of his 
name. 

“In his journeys and missions a long life was 
spent. Latterly he gave himself, with ever-increasing 
zeal, to the evangelisation of these Lowland dis- 

A Beam 
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tricts, and only returned to his earlier haunts, from 
time to time, for quiet and repose.” 

There we might have left the record of St Modan 
as Professor Story has beautifully outlined it for us. 
But other details with regard to this Saint compel 
us at least to ask why his life-story, and his mission 
work in particular, should not be traced from Dry- 
burgh rather than from Iona? W. F. Skene,} 
speaking of the eighth century, and of events which 
then transpired at Iona, says: ‘‘ We must place, 
probably at this time, and in connection with these 
two events, two missionaries who likewise appear 
to have proceeded from the south towards the 
western districts and the Isles. These are Modan 
and Ronan. Modan appears in the Scottish Calen- 
dars as an Abbot on the 4th February, and as a 
Bishop on the 14th November; but the dedications 
to him are so mixed up together that it is probable 
the same Modan is meant in both. We first find 
Modan at Dryburgh, on the south bank of the 
Tweed, and then at the church called by the Celtic 
people Eaglaisbreac, and by the Anglic population. 
Falkirk, both meaning ‘the speckled church.’ We 
then find him at Roseneath, in the district of Lennox, 
and near it is the church of Kilmaronock, dedicated 
to St Ronan. They appear to have proceeded to 
Lorn, where Balimhaodan, or St Modan’s town, is 
the old name of Ardchattan, and where, on the 
opposite side of the Loch Etive, is again Kilmaro- 
nock.” A few things in connection with Skene’s 
statement may here be noted. Although the author 
of ‘Celtic Scotland’ is inclined to place the date 

1 ‘Celtic Scotland,’ vol. ii. p, 282, 
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of his Saint two centuries later than Professor Story, 
the mission-field of the two is pretty much the same. 
And more noticeable still is the fact that Skene 
traces out the course of his St Modan from Dry- 
burgh northwards by way of Falkirk and Stirling. 
Skene may not always be supported in his later 
date by other authorities, but all are at one with 
him in holding that Dryburgh was the place from 
which the Saint set out upon his mission. 

What mainly concerns us here is the question 
whether the mission of St Modan is to be traced 
from Iona or from Dryburgh. Taking the course 
which has been outlined by Professor Story, there 
is no reason why the St Modan who made Ros- 
neath the centre of his work, and ultimately found 
there his grave, should not have extended his mis- 
sion far enough south from Falkirk to have done 
something for the kingdom of Christ-upon Tweed- 
side, and to have left his name in the very place 
where the Abbey of Dryburgh now stands. The 
date of St Modan’s connection with Dryburgh would 
thus have to be placed somewhat later than 522, 
for St Columba, whose companion he was, according 
to Professor Story, only landed upon Iona in 563. 
But however much the name of St Modan may be 
associated with Lorne and Cowal and Lennox, there 
is nothing in history, or, in fact, in Church chronicles, 
to justify Professor Story’s assumption that Modan 
started from Iona, or that he was a companion of 
St Columba. Besides, his picture of St Modan in 
Argyllshire seems to make him out a person whose 
mode of life is hardly in agreement with that of 
the St Modan whose character is indicated in the 
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Breviary of Aberdeen. ‘The peculiarity of the 
term ‘ Balmhaodan,’ the town of Modan (indicating 
property), instead of the ordinary Cille or Kil, the 
church (indicating dedication), suggests the idea that 
Modan, whether an Irish immigrant or a native 
Celt, had acquired, or inherited, property beside 
Loch Etive. . . . In agreement with this is the old 
tradition, still cherished in Ardchattan, that the 
Saint was chief of the M‘Lullichs, and proprietor of 
Benderloch, the district in the centre of which his 
chapel stands. ... The tradition thus carries us | 
up to a remote antiquity, and may have originated 
there in the personal history of the man of high 
birth, wide possessions, and devoted zeal, whose 
name in the Kalendar is Modan, and who dedicated 
himself and his patrimony to the cause and the 
Church of Christ.”1 Apart altogether from this 
freshly-suggested origin of St Modan, it rather indi- 
cates that his territorial possessions would be suffi- 
cient to connect his name with the district, and 
that his real work might lie somewhere else. But 
why should Skene, in his suggested starting of St 
Modan from Dryburgh, not be the more likely to 
be correct ? Professor Story, while he has to face 
the association with Dryburgh which is vouched for 
by several authorities, simply argues against it thus : 
* Dryburgh, which was a house of the Premon- 
stratensians, was not founded till the days of the 
‘ Sair Sanct,’ David I. ; and the Chronicle of Melrose 
states that Roger was the first abbot, 13th December 
1152.” All this, of course, is to forget that the 
Modan with whom we are now dealing is, according 
3 ~~ 1 Professor Story, ‘St Modan of Rosneath,’ p, 28. 
B 
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to the Professor’s own dates, to be associated with 
the sixth and not with the twelfth century. All is 
not perfectly plain and well established, but we are 
manifestly following the best light which we have 
when we think of our Saint, as Camerarius does, 
devotedly doing his work as a servant of Christ as 
far back as the beginning of the sixth century, with 
his humble house of God not far from the very spot 
upon which the Abbey of Dryburgh now stands, 
and as going forth on his missionary journeys to 
perpetuate his name for good work in the regions 
of Falkirk, Stirling, Dumbarton, Rosneath, and 
Loch Etive, and as passing away in the end some- 
where close to the site of the present church of * 
Rosneath. 

For the work of St Modan, two early events had 
been preparing the way. The Roman occupation 
of Britain, which came to an end about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, exercised a civilising in- 
fluence of its own. Though it scarcely passed beyond 
the stage of a military one, Roman culture had fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Roman conquest. ‘‘ When 
North Britain first comes clearly before us, sub- 
sequent to the departure of the Romans, its inhabit- 
ants are no longer a loose aggregate of tribes, but 
a few well compacted bodies with the possibility of 
one day merging into a united people.’1 Even 
more important, in some respects, was the second 
of the two events which were to prepare the way 
for this early Saint. About the time that the Romans 
left Britain, St Ninian built a church for Christian 
worship on the shores of Wigtown Bay, and from this 


1 Hume Brown. 
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part of Scotland, according to Bede, he carried on 
a great missionary work, which resulted in the con- 
version of the southern Picts to Christianity. 

It is not quite easy to say how far these influences 
helped St Modan. Neither of them, it is to be 
feared, left behind much that was permanent. The 
conditions under which his life was spent afford us 
greater ground for certainty. Bede?! gives a picture 
of them in this passage: “In Britain, there was 
some respite from foreign, but not from civil war, 
There still remained the ruins of cities destroyed by 
the enemy, and abandoned; and the natives, who 
had escaped the enemy, now fought against each 
other. However, the kings, priests, private men, 
and the nobility, still remembering the late calamities 
and slaughters, in some measure kept within bounds ; 
but when these died, and another generation suc- 
ceeded which knew nothing of these times, and was 
only acquainted with the present peaceable state of 
things, all the bonds of sincerity and justice were so 
entirely broken, that there was not only no trace of 
them remaining, but few persons seemed to be aware 
that such virtues had ever existed . . . however, the 
goodness of God did not forsake His people whom 
He foreknew, and He sent to the aforesaid nation 
much more worthy preachers to bring it to the 
faith.”’ The reference in the last sentence is to men 
like St Augustine, who had been sent by Pope Gregory 
to preach to the English nation. The whole quotation 
gives some idea of the times amid which the lot of 
St Modan was cast, and the last sentence may also 
very well apply to his own work in North Britain. 


1 ‘Keclesiastical History,’ Book I., ch. xxii. 
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The missionary setting of St Modan’s work is also 
full of interest. If the date given for its commence- 
ment at Dryburgh—a.p. 522—be at all correct, he 
would be carrying on his activities there when St 
Columba was but a child of one year old and St 
Kentigern a boy of eight. But as the years passed, 
in time both of these might be regarded as St Modan’s 
fellow-workers, and there is a possibility of St Kenti- 
gern’s and St Modan’s work covering part of the 
same field. The scene so far of the labours of both 
lay on the banks of the Clyde, in the neighbourhood 
of Dumbarton. There came a day, however, in the 
course of St Kentigern’s work, when it had to be 
brought to a temporary standstill. His bold defence 
of the poor, whom he called “the support and 
patrons of the rich,” gave offence at court, and for 
years he had to live as an exile in Wales. When 
we remember that he was there until the year 578, 
and also take into account the fact that the very 
time of St Kentigern’s absence from the banks of 
the Clyde was also that at which St Modan is said 
to have been doing his work in the same district, 
it may possibly have been that there was some 
mutual understanding between the two missionaries, 
or that St Modan felt in the circumstances a greater 
call to missionary service. It is just possible that, 
when St Kentigern was making his way to Wales 
as a fugitive, he may have met St Modan on the 
very route by which he travelled southward, perhaps 
even have spent a time in his humble cell. At any 
rate, it appears significant that when a battle was 
fought later on the banks of the Clyde, in which 
Rederic, King of Strathclyde, proved victor, it should 
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be said that he was supported by a Christian party, 
and that it was after this battle that he recalled 
St Kentigern.t It is at least pleasant to imagine 
the possibility of assistance being given by St Modan 
to the better-known missionary of the Cross. If 
the former did not help to create the Christian 
party through whose assistance St Kentigern’s return 
was made possible, he may have kept the lamp of 
Christian truth burning until the latter could fan 
it again into fuller flame. 

In yet another though less direct way, the in- 
fluence of St Modan may have been exercised. The 
Breviary of Aberdeen, under date 4th February, 
has six lessons from St Modan’s life and character. 
These, in the case of other saints, were meant to be 
read each year on the specified dates in the refectory 
of religious houses. The following are the lessons 
from St Modan as appointed for the 4th February ? :— 


“Lect. I. The venerable father Modan was the 
reverenced and most religious father of many monks. 
From the very beginning of his life he passed his 
days under the monastic rule and habit, in poverty, 
chastity, and obedience; as a faithful soldier and 
servant of Jesus Christ, continually warring against 
the devil, the flesh, and the fleeting world, with the 
armour of faith, virtue, and righteousness. Armed 
with these he followed Christ and His apostles in 
the preaching of the word, with manifest signs 
following. 

“Tor. II. Casting aside riches, royal descent, 
and earthly estate, he clothed himself with the 
lowly cowl, that he might become the heir of Christ, 


1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 21. 
2 ‘St Modan of Rosneath,’ p, 44. 
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in frugality and sparingness of food subduing his 
lower nature, content with bread and water, never 
using wine or flesh, but only herbs and draughts 
from the spring. By thus appeasing his hunger 
and thirst he so brought his body under that he 
became a warrior of religion and a model of life in 
the ways of truth, virtue, and holiness. 

“Lect. III. To how many wanderers from the 
light of faith did the blessed Modan restore their 
lost sight. How many ears, deaf and stopped up 
through the obduracy of unbelief, did he open to 
hear the voice of the Divine commands. How many 
transgressors, long bound in the chains of sin, did 
he so waken by the ministry of the word of life that 
they repented and believed, and were moved by the 
power of God, working through him, to renounce 
their evil ways. 

“ Leor. IV. Rightly, therefore, on this man, holy 
and dear to God, was bestowed the name of Modanus, 
as in modos odens vanos—hating evil and vain cus- 
toms, or having those that are angelic, for what he 
lacked of heavenly grace he obtained by his prayers. 
By the gravity of his manners and the austerity of 
his life all could see the purity and modesty of his 
character. And he so tamed the external senses, 
which have been termed the windows of death, that 
he never experienced the irregular motions of sin. 

“Lect. V. For truly he closed these windows with 
the bars of Divine fear and love, and by chastity 
banished sensuality from the hearts of many of the 
sons of iniquity. He cast down anger by patience ; 
he extinguished envy by love; he prostrated pride 
before humility ; he overcame sloth by diligence in 
watching and prayer, and subdued every vice by 
its opposite virtue. So much so that the whole 
Scotic race which dwelt on the west side of the 
river of Forth or Scottish Sea, and at Falkirk, be- 
came imbued with his doctrine. 
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“Lect. VI. When the aforesaid race of the Scots 
had been converted to the inviolate faith of Christ 
by the merits, miracles, and preachings of the blessed 
Modan, and the disciples who accompanied him, the 
Saint, worn out with excessive labours and Divine 
studies for the salvation of that race and himself, 
was so exhausted that he could scarcely walk, al- 
though still active in mind and ready to preach. 
Wherefore he retired to more secret places near the 
Ocean of Scotia, not far from Dumbarton and Loch- 
garloch, in a spot sequestered from many by the 
sea and the surrounding mountains. After many 
wonderful miracles he fell asleep in the Lord, in the 
place where the parish church of Roseneath stands, 
dedicated to his honour. His most sacred relics rest 
in a certain chapel of the cemetery of the same 
church, and are held in the highest veneration.” 


“There is in all this a good deal of what Dean 
Reeves calls ‘ hagiological platitude.’ The austerity, 
chastity, self-discipline, and indefatigable evangelism 
were favourite attributes with the chroniclers of the 
early saints. Yet enough that is individual remains, 
after all fair deductions, to show that Modan’s career 
was noble and his memory justly revered.” 1 

In many a monastery of later date the name and 
the virtues of St Modan would be remembered. In 
the case of that of Dryburgh Abbey, we can under- 
stand the special interest which would be taken in 
them because of local association. It has to be 
remembered that the Aberdeen Breviary was com- 
piled only about the year 1509, and may not have 
been in use in Dryburgh Abbey until later in the 
sixteenth century. But O’Hanlon is in all likelihood 


1 Professor Story, ‘St Modan of Rosneath,’ pp. 47, 48. 
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correct when he says that the lessons of his office 
must have been taken from earlier records, and if 
these were in use at all, they would have their 
interest for the monks who were living and working 
on the spot with which the name of St Modan 
had come to be specially associated. 

What may have been the results of St Modan’s 
life and work, with Dryburgh for a centre, can only 
be conjectured. It is at least suggestive to find it 
said by Sir Herbert Maxwell! that, “at the time of 
Kentigern’s coming, the region of Strathclyde, ex- 
tending from the Clyde and Forth southwards to 
the river Derwent, but not including the Lothians 
or Galloway, appears to have comprised a number 
of provinces, each ruled by a so-called king. ... 
Of this district Ninian had touched no more than 
the fringe; and even so, the faith which he planted 
had withered away before Kentigern came to revive 
it about the year 540. Some of the kinglets and 
their people still professed Christianity, or at least 
were ready to resume it; others were still pagan.” 
If, as we can well imagine, the influence of St Ninian 
had by this time been spent in the region of Strath- 
clyde, how are we to explain even the small amount 
of religious life which Kentigern met with there 
when he began his ministry ? May not some allow- 
ance be made for the result of the mission which 
St Modan is asserted to have carried on in Strath- 
clyde with Dryburgh as his centre? Another some- 
what suggestive line of evidence is furnished for us 
by the Rev. John O’Hanlon.2 From a passage in 


1 *The Early Chronicles relating to Scotland.’ 
* ‘Lives of the Irish Saints.’ 
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Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’1 he is inclined to think it 
probable that the religious residence which had done 
duty in the time of St Modan at Dryburgh was 
transferred to Melrose. By this he means the Old 
Mailros which was founded after 635 by St Aidan. 
The pathway known as the Monk’s Road running 
alongside the Tweed, and the Monk’s Ford which 
crosses it, indicate that at one time intercourse 
between. the two places was frequent. Possibly 
when St Aidan thought of founding his monastery, 
he was influenced by the fact that Old Melrose would 
be a safer place of abode for those who were taking 
up St Modan’s work. But here again we are only 
in a region of conjecture. The Monk’s Road and 
the Monk’s Ford can have been of practical service 
only after the founding of the monastery of Old 
Mailros, and all we are warranted in assuming is 
that they served to enable the priors and the monks 
of that early religious establishment to carry their 
mission work from one side of the Tweed to the 
other, and so extend its religious influence to the 
district in which Dryburgh now stands. 

A. little later than the date which is given for St 
Modan’s connection with it, there began in the 
kingdom of Northumberland a religious movement 
which was destined ultimately to have an influence 
upon the Dryburgh district. Whatever Christian 
developments may have been occasioned by the 
coming of the Romans to Britain, this is the situ- 
ation pictured for us by Professor MacEwen ?: 
“Thirty years after Augustine’s arrival, at the time 
when the monks of Iona were steadily carrying 

<P. 101. 2 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 75. 
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forward their founder’s enterprise among the Picts 
and other North Britons, the Christianity of the 
Saxons in the south was still but a sickly and shallow- 
rooted plant. In Northumbria and Cumbria the 
progress of the Roman mission was invisible.” 
Political events were, however, shaping themselves 
in a very significant direction. Paganism seemed to 
have entirely triumphed over Christianity when 
Ethelfrid, the strong pagan King of Northumbria, 
gained a victory in 603 over the Christian Scots, for 
the Scots were not only led by a king whom Columba 
had crowned, but were besides supported by a thou- 
sand monks from Bangor. In 617, again, the tide 
began to turn. LEthelfrid was overthrown, and 
Edwin became King of Northumberland. As a 
result of this defeat, Oswald, the son of Ethelfrid, 
had to flee to the land of the Celts. _ With twelve 
companions he reached Iona, “‘ where he was not 
only converted, but acquired the missionary spirit of 
the monks.”’ Meanwhile Edwin, the reigning King of 
Northumbria, had, through his marriage with Ethel- 
berga, sister of the Kentish King Eabald, himself be- 
come a Christian, and had been baptised by Paulinus 
in 627, in the little church of St Peter at York. 

Not yet, however, was Christianity to have its 
opportunity of making progress through what might 
be called this mission from the south. Edwin in 
turn was defeated by Penda, a savage King of 
Mercia, and Paulinus had to withdraw with his 
mission work. A little later, according to Bede, 
when all seemed dark, Oswald returned from Iona 
‘with a small army, and fortified by the faith of 
Christ.””. His success was remarkable. The Berni- 
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cians rallied round him, and holding aloft a wooden 
cross as his standard at Heavenfield, and with the 
inspiration which he felt had come to him from a 
vision of St Columba, he led his followers to victory, 
and not only did he become ruler over Deira and 
Bernicia, but, helped by the enthusiasm which Iona 
had awakened in him, he set himself to evangelise 
the whole district. To carry out his great purpose, 
he sent to Iona for one who would help to impart 
“the gifts and sacraments of faith.” Ultimately 
St Aidan was sent. ‘“‘ Ordaining him,” says Bede, 
“they sent him forth to preach.” Professor Mac- 
Ewen thus describes the result!: ‘“‘ Oswald found 
in him an eager and unwearying ally, possessed of 
the faculties and qualities required. The mission 
assumed a character to which history presents few 
parallels, king and priest being absolutely at one 
in seeking to promote Christianity. Aidan turned 
aside from the idea of founding a religious capital 
or clerical court at York and made his home on 
the island of Lindisfarne, where he could reproduce 
the simplicity and devout privacy of Iona, while 
within easy reach both of the king’s dwelling at 
Bamborough and of the pagans to whom he had a 
mission. He sought for no ecclesiastical sanction, 
and recognised no superior except the Abbot of 
Iona. He was a missionary of the Scotic Church, 
and worked in the lines with which the operations 
of that Church had always been identified. Although 
exercising episcopal functions, he had no diocese. 
It was as Abbot of Lindisfarne and Bishop of North- 
umbria, appointed and commissioned by the parent 
1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i, 78. 
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monastery, that for sixteen years (635-51) he ex- 
tended and established the Church of the Angles.” 
From the Thames to the Forth, the results of St 
Aidan’s beneficent work can be traced. Bishop 
Lightfoot of Durham has said, ‘‘ Augustine was the 
apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the apostle of Eng- 
land.” 1 

In Scotland, two foundations in particular require 
to be noted. At Coldingham what is known as a 
double monastery was founded and placed under 
the care of Ebba, the sister of King Oswald. At 
Old Mailros was founded a monastery over which 
Kata was made Prior. Into the history of this 
‘latter place, until it was destroyed by Kenneth II. 
in 839, it is impossible to enter now. We can but 
refer to those days when, under Eata and St Boisil 
and St Cuthbert, the influence of this monastery 
was at its best. Of Eata and his special work we 
do not know much. St Boisil seems to have been 
“one of those English youths that were trained up 
by St Aidan and his Scotch or Irish associates in 
Christian piety and monastic discipline.” St Bede 
informs us” that it was his custom during his life 
not only to labour in bringing his brethren, by word 
and example, to the perfection of their calling, but 
likewise to make frequent excursions amongst the 
villages to instruct and preach to the poor and to 
bring straying souls into the paths of truth and life. 
Regarding St Boisil, St Cuthbert, his distinguished 
pupil, spoke thus: “The life of good monks, who . 
obey their abbots in everything, and whose time is 


1 ‘Leaders of the Northern Church,’ p. 11. 
2 ‘Life and Miracles of St Cuthbert,’ chap. ix. 
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divided between prayer, work, and fasting, is much 
to be admired. I know many of them whose souls 
are more pure, and their graces more exalted than 
mine, especially, and in the first rank, my dear old 
Boisil, who received me and trained me at Melrose 
in my youth.” About the year 651, a young lad of 
fifteen years, Cuthbert by name, presented himself 
at the door of Old Mailros sanctuary, and was re- 
ceived by the good Prior St Boisil with these words : 
** Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no 
guile.” In 664, when St Boisil was cut off by what 
is known as the great pestilence, St Cuthbert was 
elected Prior in his place. For a few years he exerted 
his influence as his successor, and then passed on 
to Lindisfarne and the still wider influence which 
came to him as Bishop of York. 

With the death of St Cuthbert, on the 20th of 
March 687, the glory of the old monastery of Mailros 
may be said to have departed. But the period dur- 
ing which, directly or indirectly, its ministry touched 
Dryburgh cannot be forgotten. St Boisil and St 
Cuthbert could hardly have carried their mission 
work into surrounding villages without coming into 
direct contact with the district. We have no record 
of results, but the name ‘“‘ Chapel Field” on the 
Dryburgh side is suggestive, and perhaps a stone 
which at present finds its resting-place in the Chapter 
House tells its own tale. Some have thought of it 
as an old font, but of later years it has come to be 
regarded as more probably the base of a cross. Its 
beautiful Celtic carving evidently was not done by 
the masons who wrought so lovingly at the building 
of the Abbey, for there is nothing resembling it in 
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the architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Mr W. F. Eales, who is regarded as an 
authority on these matters, used to speak of it as 
having been ferried across from Old Mailros when 
the monastery there was destroyed, to exert its 
religious influence, and to have been retained at 
Dryburgh Abbey as a relic of the place on the other 
side of the river. At least, it suggests an older house 
of worship, and reminds us of a religious life whose 
influence must have been felt upon the very spot 
where De Morville built the house of God to the 
service of which he ultimately gave himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ITS BEGINNING. 


Ir is usual to commence the story of Dryburgh 
Abbey with the mention of three facts—(1) that it 
arose in the closing years of the reign of David I. ; 
(2) that it was founded by Hugh de Morville in 
1150; and (3) that it was colonised by a band of 
Premonstratensian monks from Alnwick two years 
later. But these three facts can be understood only 
when they are seen against the background of the 
past, and in their connection with the historic and 
religious forms and forces that produced them. 
These, again, must be seen in the light of their 
historic setting. It were well, then, to begin the 
history of the Abbey where the last chapter ended. 

Following upon the good work which was carried 
on by St Columba and his followers from Iona and 
by their representatives—St Aidan, St Boisil, and 
St Cuthbert—at places like Old Mailros, a period 
of deep religious gloom settled upon the land. For 
nearly four centuries it seemed as if the lamp of 
Christianity were flickering out. Good as the work 
of the Columban Church had been, it had its weak 
points. Its leaders “ had no organising ability, none 
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of what modern Churches call the ‘ institutional 
faculty.’ They were incapable of building up a 
Church which would maintain and carry forward 
a movement which they so admirably began... . 
Evangelism, however sincere, and sporadic energising, 
however romantic, do not suffice to make Chris- 
tianity part of the life of a nation... it was not 
only inevitable but fitting that the Lindisfarne 
mission should make way for the bishopric of York, 
and that the very relics of old-fashioned saints 
should be transferred from islands to the mainland, 
on which saintliness must now seek for a home.” + 
Bede, who died in 735, and who writes from per- 
sonal knowledge of this period, ascribes the decline 
partly to the worldliness and greed of bishops, partly 
to the relaxation of monastic discipline, and draws 
a sad contrast between the darkness and degrada- 
tion of his own times and the bright and gracious 
period of Aidan’s mission. We must not, however, 
forget the outside forces which were undoubtedly 
brought to bear upon the Columban Church. These 
were partly ecclesiastical, partly political. 

Gradually, but unmistakably, the power of the 
Roman Church, which, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, was to manifest itself in the erection 
of monasteries and churches like those connected 
with our Border abbeys, began to make itself felt. 
From Lindisfarne there went forth a force which 
in time was to be turned against the Columban 
Church. After three years of the discipline of that 
training home, a young Northumbrian, named Wil- 
frid, left its restraints and, with the help of Queen 

1 MacEwen, ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 101. 
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Eanfled at the court of Kent, developed a love for 
what has been called the Roman ritual: Crossing 
to Gaul, he resided for some time in the city of Lyons, 
and then proceeded to Rome to complete his educa- 
tion under the instruction of Boniface. It is not 
surprising that while there he became a member of 
the Benedictine Order, and was especially com- 
mended by Pope Eugenius. From Lyons he made 
his way back in 658 to Northumbria, “‘a devoted 
churchman of the most unswerving type.” In 662 
he was appointed Abbot of Ripon, which, as might 
have been expected, became a Benedictine settle- 
ment and a powerful agency on behalf of the Roman 
Church. - Unfortunately, at the same time the head- 
ship of the monastery at Lindisfarne was given by 
the seniors at Iona to Colman, an estimable man, 
but one very far from being fitted to oppose the 
Romanising tendencies of Wilfrid. The main ques- 
tions of dispute between them centred round the 
date of the observance of Easter and the nature of 
the tonsure. To help to settle differences, King 
Oswy, whose sympathies at first had been with the 
Columban Church, convened a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the whole question. Briefly, it may be 
said that Colman’s arguments turned upon the 
authority of St Columba, while those of Wilfrid 
turned upon that of St Peter. The issue was in 
favour of the Roman position, The king is said to 
have expressed himself thus with reference to the 
authority of St Peter: “I say to you that this is a 


1 Bede describes him as the most holy and learned Boniface, the Arch- 
deacon who was also Counsellor to the Apostolic Pope. He presented 
Wilfrid to Pope Eugenius I. 
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doorkeeper whom I will not contradict. So far as 
I have knowledge and power, I desire in all things 
to obey his statutes, lest perchance when I reach 
the door of the kingdom of heaven there be no one 
to open it, he who is proved to have the keys having 
turned away.” When the conflict was closed and 
the assembly dismissed, Agilbert, Bishop of the 
West Saxons, returned to his home; and Colman, 
seeing that his doctrine was scorned and his sect 
despised, gathered around him those who were 
willing to follow—that is, those who were unwilling 
to receive the Catholic Easter and the tonsure of 
the crown (for on this point, too, the discussion was 
not slight)—and retired into Scotia to deliberate 
with his own people what he ought to do. Bede 
says: ‘Colman carried home with him part of the 
bones of the most reverend Father, Aidan, and left 
part of them in the church where he had presided, 
ordering them to be interred in the sacristy.” 1 
Montalembert adds: “‘ What heart is so cold as 
not to understand, to sympathise and to journey 
with him, along the Northumbrian coast and over 
the Scottish mountains, where bearing homeward 
the bones of his father (Aidan), the proud but van- 
quished spirit returned to his northern mists and 
buried in the sacred isle of Iona his defeat and his 
unconquerable fidelity to the traditions of his race ?” ? 

The fate of the Celtic Church, with Iona for its 
centre, is from this time infinitely pathetic. Colman 
retired to that island to discuss the question with 
his Celtic brethren, and then found his way to 


1 «Keelesiastical History,’ iii. 26, 
2 «Monks of the West,’ p. 170. 
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Ireland, where he died in 676. Lightfoot says: 
“Devout and upright men like Bede, even though 
their sympathies might be with Rome in the dis- 
pute, yet writing while the memory of these Celtic 
days was fresh, looked back with longing eyes on 
the departed glory. It was the golden age of saint- 
liness such as England would never see again.” } 
Efforts seem to have been made to evangelise the 
islands and the northern mainland along the old 
lines, but the Celtic Church began to show signs of 
internal weakness. On the occasion of a visit paid 
by Adamnan, the biographer of St Columba, to the 
Northumbrian court, he too became a convert to 
the Roman views of Easter and the tonsure, and 
returned to Iona for the express purpose of convert- 
ing his brethren to the same position. It is significant 
that, according to Skene, from this time and for a 
number of years, we see two abbots heading rival 
parties in the household of Iona. Nor was the 
Celtic Church strengthened by developments in the 
life and thought of St Cuthbert. While this great 
Saint lay dying in 687 on Farne Island, his message 
to his brethren was: ‘“‘ Have no communion with 
those who err from the unity of the Catholic faith, 
either by keeping Easter at an improper time, or 
by a perverse life. . . . Consent (not) in any way to 
the wickedness of schismatics.” 2 Not a voice seemed 
now to be raised in favour of the cause of Iona. 
Outside forces also helped the work of destruction. 
In 790, Nechtan, King of the Picts, warned, says 
Bede, “by frequent meditation upon the ecclesi- 


1 ‘Leaders of the Northern Church,’ p. 14. 
2 ‘Vita Cuthberti,’ ch. xxxix, 
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astical writings,’ declared in favour of the Roman 
position, and the laws of Pictland were framed 
accordingly. Even worse was the fate of Iona at 
the hands of Danish and Norse raiders. Dates and 
details, as given by the ‘Irish Annals,’ tell a sad 
tale: ‘‘794, ravaging of all the isles between Erin 
and Alba; 795, spoliation of Icolmkill; 798, spolia- 
tion of the isles between Erin and Alba; 802, Iona 
burnt by the Gentiles; 806, community of Iona 
slain to the number of sixty-eight.”’ Within the 
same decade, Norse ships appeared upon the east 
coast, and the Northumbrians, with no strength to 
resist the invaders, could only look helplessly upon 
“the miserable destruction of God’s House at Lindis- 
farne.” 

In addition to this, from the time of the decisions 
of the Whitby Conference, events seem to have 
developed rapidly in favour of Rome. ~ Wilfrid was 
ultimately appointed “ Bishop of the Northumbrians.”’ 
His seat of authority was transferred from Lindis- 
farne to York, and he himself received what has 
been called “catholic consecration from legitimate 
bishops.”” The Roman liturgy and the Roman style 
of singing were gradually introduced, and a diocesan 
system with sixteen monthly synods of bishops was 
completed. Two things in particular show how 
greatly the power of the Roman Church had in- 
creased. In 787, an English synod accepted from 
Rome a set of canons, and by the year 788, the 
annual contribution which came to be known as 
Peter’s Pence had come into operation. ‘‘ In North- 
umbria, which included a large and important part 
of modern Scotland, the Latinising process advanced 
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swiftly for a while. Wilfrid proceeded with the 
erection of churches in the northern portion of his 
see, which extended to the Forth. Indeed, he 
regarded the Picts as being under his special charge. 
When he visited Rome in 680 he spoke publicly 
on their behalf, declaring them to be faithful children 
of the Church. In the following year a separate 
Bishop of the Picts was appointed, Trumuin by 
name, whose choice of Abercorn in Linlithgowshire 
as his seat shows how far north the Roman power 
then reached. Wilfrid’s selection of the nunnery 
of Coldingham as a retreat for an East Anglian 
princess, Ethelfreda, who forsook her royal husband, 
illustrates the complete subjection of Lothian to 
Rome.” 1 

Not even now, however, do we find the beginnings 
of that Roman Church life out of which abbeys like 
those of Dryburgh grew. For one hundred years 
after 710 Church history is anything but clear. It 
is evident from the little we know that the progress 
of the Roman Church, apparent in the lifetime of 
Wilfrid, was not maintained. Grub? and Rait 3 
hold that Strathclyde “‘ remained Columban,” and 
that even the Scots and Picts “ retained or relapsed 
into the customs of their first great missionary.” 
““The one important and indisputable fact is that 
when, in the middle of the ninth century, a nation 
with a Scottish king emerges from the darkness, it 
has a Church of its own, ‘ Ecclesia Scoticana.’ ”’ 4 
Before we study the Church of Rome at work found- 


1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 104. 
2 ‘Keclesiastical History,’ i. 119. 8 ‘Making of Scotland,’ p. 7. 
4 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i, 112. 
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ing her great monastic institutions such as that of 
Dryburgh Abbey, we must follow the fortunes of 
this Scottish Church. We must thread our way for 
yet two hundred years through a period which is 
not altogether clear, but which has some outstand- 
ing features. We must pass under review the time 
of the Culdees. 

Three kings, each powerful in war and strong in 
religious enthusiasm, assisted to build up the Ecclesia 
Scoticana. Angus MacFergus (731-61) not only 
made himself master of Strathclyde and Dalriada, 
but ‘‘ dedicated one-tenth of his inheritance ”’ to the 
religious brotherhood at St Andrews. Constantin I. 
(789-820) was sufficiently powerful to make Dunkeld 
his capital, and in the days when the Danes were 
ravishing lIona, he transferred the bones of St 
Columba thither for safety. Kenneth MacAlpine 
(844-60), the first Scot to sway the Pictish sceptre, 
ruled from Forteviot in Fortrenn, and having chosen 
Dunkeld as the religious centre of the peoples whom 
he was seeking to unite, arranged that the Abbot 
of Dunkeld should become the first Bishop of Fort- 
renn. “In religion as in politics,, Kenneth was 
distinctly a founder. At Scone he placed the fateful 
stone, symbol of the new Scottish nationality, sand 
at Dunkeld he established Ecclesia Scoticana, which 
for three centuries embodied the religion of the 
nation of which he was the first king.” } 

Save for the influence which they had in pre- 
serving the religious life of our country for two 
dark centuries, and more especially for the place 
which they filled about the time when Dryburgh 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland, i. 114, 
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Abbey was founded, the life-work of the Culdees 
need not concern us here, and the period of what 
is now known as that of Ecclesia Scoticana might 
be passed over. Between the days when the old 
Celtic Church of St Columba had lost its power and 
those when the Roman Church, with its monastic 
institutions, did so much for the religious life of 
Scotland, the Culdees filled a place in what has 
been called “ the main development of Christianity.” 
It is quite likely that their influence was confined 
to centres rather than that it spread over wide 
areas. We find them at work in places so widely 
apart as St Andrews, Dunkeld, Brechin, Lochleven, 
Rosemarkie, Dornoch, Dunblane, Lismore, Aber- 
nethy, Muthil, Monifieth, Monymusk, and Glasgow. 
The large grants of land which were given to them 
by kings and bishops show the esteem in which 
they were regarded, while the place in life in which 
they were held may be judged from the fact that 
‘‘when Constantin,! the adjuster of relations be- 
tween Church and State, laid down his sceptre, it 
was in a Culdee monastery that he became a monk. 
Ten years later a St Andrews bishop (Fothath or 
Fothadh), who came into collision with his king,? 
entered into a special agreement with the Culdees 
of Lochleven, undertaking to supply them with 
clothing and food on condition of their granting 
him a ‘place for a cell.’ The first Bishop of Fort- 
renn at Dunkeld and the first Bishop of Alban at 
St Andrews were ‘ Culdees.’ ”’ 3 

As the name Culdee or Keledei, signifying ‘‘ Friend 


1 Constantin III., 904-942. 2 Indulf, 954-962. 
3 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 126. 
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of God ” or “‘ Servant of God,”’ indicates, the Culdees 
were men who had dedicated themselves to the 
service of God, and whose life would therefore 
have probably: resembled the monastic life of later 
days. Reeves! says “ the whole ecclesiastical fabric 
was constructed on the monastic foundation, and 
its entire economy regulated by the discipline of 
the conventual life.” According to Professor Mac- 
Ewen,? ‘‘ Culdee was a popular name for the monastic 
clergy, who were the only ministers of the Ecclesia 
Scoticana.” During these dark days they may 
have sometimes degenerated into worldliness and 
sloth, but no charges of immorality have ever been 
made against them. To them belongs the merit 
of having paved the way for those brighter times 
of religious life which were to dawn with the coming 
of the power of the Roman Church. Queen Mar- 
garet and King David could not well help having a 
favour for them, and if the king seemed on. one 
occasion to be rather severe upon the Culdees of 
St Serf’s, it was only because they appeared to stand 
in the way of a fuller and better life. We may 
say without any hesitation that, for the coming of 
the time when the erection of such a building as 
Dryburgh was possible, the Culdees did the work 
of preparation, bearing witness to the value of a 
life that is lived in close communion with God. 

Over their passing away, however, we can have 
less regret than over that of the old Celtic Church. 
Something more forceful than the quiet isolated 
influence of a few good men here and there was 
required. What the Ecclesia Scoticana could not 

TSP O28; * «History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 128. 
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do by itself was about to be accomplished by forces 
which were both political and religious. By the 
time of Malcolm Canmore (1058-93) the influence 
of the throne was exerted on the side of Christianity 
in a way which led to the most significant issues. 
Among the results of the battle of Hastings must 
be reckoned the influx into Scotland of a large 
number of refugees from the southern kingdom. 
Among these was Edward Atheling, son of Edmund 
Ironside, the dispossessed heir of the Saxon line, 
with whom came his mother and his two sisters, 
Margaret and Christina. In 1069 Margaret became 
the queen of Malcolm Canmore, and from that time 
there was brought to bear upon the life of Scotland 
a force whose power for good can hardly be over- 
estimated. She had been educated in England by 
Turgot, a Benedictine monk, and under the care of 
Lanfranc, Bishop of Canterbury. To great personal 
piety, she added works of high practical utility. 
Over her husband she seemed to have exerted a 
strong and abiding influence. Most valuable of all 
was her clear and intelligent outlook upon the life 
which she found around her. Between Scottish 
Christianity as she found it and the religious life 
of the south she was conscious of a great divergence. 
Not only in the matter of the observance of Easter, 
but also in the attitude towards the Lord’s Day 
and the Lord’s Supper, she saw need for reform. 
Quietly and without direct opposition to existing 
conditions, she succeeded in introducing a _ better 
state of things. ‘‘She was a reformer of religion 
rather than a reformer of the Church, and influenced 
the tone of Christianity rather than its ordinances. 
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While introducing discipline and decorum into public 
life, she prepared a home in Scotland for those 
orderly and docile conceptions of piety and worship 
in which the Latin Church eclipses every other phase 
of Christianity.” 1 

To Malcolm Canmore and Queen Margaret were 
born six sons, and into their hearts and minds the 
saintly queen instilled much of her own love for all 
that is beautiful in religion. Three of these sons 
in succession became kings of Scotland, and in each 
case we find proof how strongly their mother’s in- 
fluence had affected them. Edgar, who succeeded 
his father, rebuilt the priory at Coldingham which 
the Danes had devastated in 870, and dedicated for 
its maintenance the whole town of Swinton. Alex- 
ander, who succeeded Edgar, founded two new 
bishoprics, Moray and Dunkeld, and settled a colony 
of Augustinians or Black Friars at Scone. David, 
a younger brother, while only bearing the title of 
earl of the lands south of the Forth and Clyde, 
showed his sympathies in the same direction by 
settling a colony of Benedictine monks from Tiron 
at Selkirk in 1113, and by afterwards transferring 
them to Kelso in 1128. But in his case, this was 
merely the beginning of many foundations for the 
benefit of the Church. His accession to the throne, 
after the death of his brother Alexander, in 1125, 
gave him a larger opportunity still to further the 
work which his mother had deeply at heart. Into 
the numerous foundations by which he so impover- 
ished the Crown as to bring from James I. of Scot- 
land the well-known remark that he was “ane sair 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 160. 
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sanct for the croun,’’ we need not enter. Although 


the claim to be the founder of Dryburgh Abbey 
rests rather with Hugh de Morville than with King 
David, there can be little doubt that in its founding, 
the influence and support of the latter played a very 
important and essential part. 

From a historic point of view, the time of its 
foundation may be said to be one of the most in- 
teresting, as it is one of the most important, in the 
annals of the Scottish nation. Scotland had entered 
upon what is known as the Second or Norman 
Period of her consolidation. In the first of these 
periods, she was, generally speaking, under the 
influence of Saxon institutions. But in the second, 
the force at work was distinctly Norman, and Scot- 
land had been fortunate in the king under whom 
she entered upon this period. David was not only 
the son of Malcolm Canmore and Queen Margaret, 
and as such endowed with fine religious susceptibili- 
ties and keen intellectual powers, but, as a ruler, he 
was imbued with the highest ideals for both Church 
and State. The old chronicler Wyntoun, with good 
reason, has spoken of him as “ the beld (or paragon) 
off all hys kyn.” It has also to be remembered that 
he “came to the throne with advantages beyond 
those of any Scottish king before him. He had 
reached middle age, and by his long residence in 
England and by his experience as Earl of Cumbria 
and Lothian, had received a training that specially 
fitted him for the work he was to accomplish. As 
the brother and sole heir of the late king, his acces- 
sion met the conditions both of feudal law and the 
law of tanistry. By a politic marriage he gained 
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an influence and a prestige beyond the Border which 
for a time made him arbiter of the fortunes of Eng- 
land. His wife, Matilda, grand-daughter of Siward 
of Northumbria, brought him the Honour of Hunt- 
ingdon, with lands in at least six English counties, 
the Earldom of Northampton during her lifetime, 
and a claim to the Earldom of Northumberland, 
which David practically made good during the latter 
half of his reign. Strong in all these advantages, 
David was enabled, in a large degree, to accomplish 
the two great objects which had determined the 
policy of his father Malcolm. He extended the 
Scottish frontier to the Eden and the Tees; and 
by creating new political conditions, advanced the 
consolidation of the country far beyond the point 
where he found it.” 1 Two influences combined to 
help him. Within his own country he could always 
depend upon the disciplined strength of Norman 
knight and baron. His reign belonged, besides, to a 
time when the great religious awakening under St 
Bernard and the Scholastic movement under Abelard, 
which wrought so great a change in the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the world, were beginning to in- 
fluence Scotland. 

With the middle of the twelfth century there arose 
a religious and historic condition of things in the 
midst of which the founder of the Abbey had his 
work made more easy. The dark centuries of Church 
life which lay behind did not seem to be working 
out any such result; but they none the less pro- 
duced the hour which called for the man, and for- 
tunately in the Divine Providence, he too was ready, 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 75. 
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The name of Hugh de Morville suggests Norman 
origin, and one wonders what could have been his 
place in the founding of the Abbey. It does seem a 
little surprising that, while Margaret was one of 
those who fled from England because of the success 
of William the Conqueror, a hundred years later 
Norman barons should have been among those who 
most closely surrounded the throne. Yet the de- 
velopment is quite natural. It was from England 
that Queen Margaret came. It was to England, too, 
that she sent her sons for education, and it was 
almost inevitable that, from this time onwards, 
English influence should be brought to bear more 
upon Scotland. “The new race of kings who suc- 
ceeded Malcolm and Queen Margaret were destined 
to give a more diffuse course to the peopling of 
proper Scotland by Saxon, by Anglo-Norman, and 
by Flemish colonists. . . . The new polity and the 
different usages which the Scoto-Saxon kings intro- 
duced gradually brought in those new people, who 
unalterably established the Saxon colonisation of 
North Britain. In the successive charters of Edgar, 
Alexander, and David I., the three first kings of 
that dynasty, we scarcely see any other witnesses 
than Anglo-Saxons, who enjoyed under them all 
power, and acquired vast possessions in every dis- 
trict of Scotland.” 1 In the reign of Edgar we see 
the beginnings of this English colonisation of Scot- 
land. Thor Longus, who hails from Northumber- 
land, obtained from the king a grant of waste land 
at Ednaham (Ednam), near Kelso, developed it with 
his own money and people, and ultimately built 

1 Chalmers, ‘Caledonia,’ Book IV., ch. i, p. 501. 
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upon it a village and church. According to the 
author of ‘ Caledonia,’ this is but a typical illustration 
of the way in which the English colonisation of 
Scotland proceeded. “A baron obtained from the 
king a grant of lands, which he settled with his 
followers; built a castle and a church, a mill and 
a brewhouse; and thereby formed a hamlet which, 
in the practice of the age, was called the Ton of the 
Baron.” The influence of Alexander, when he came 
to the throne in succession to his brother Edgar, 
was all in the same direction. Not only did he 
marry an English princess, but he gave also an Eng- 
lish bishop to St Andrews, and established canons 
from England at Scone, St Andrews, Inchcolm, and 
Lochtay. But it is during the reign of David that 
we see the tendency intensified. Educated in Eng- 
land, and married to an English countess who had 
many vassals in that country, “he was followed 
successively by a thousand Anglo-Normans, to whom 
he distributed lands, which, like Thor Longus, they 
settled with their followers.” 1 <A significant side- 
light is thrown upon the extent to which David 
relied upon his English supporters by a contem- 
porary writer, Ailred, when he describes the order 
adopted by him at the Battle of the Standard in 
1138. What is said to have been his second body 
of warriors was composed entirely of men of Cum- 
berland and Teviotdale, and it is asserted that the 
king put his chief trust in his new subjects, greatly 
to the chagrin of the Celtic Earl of Strathearn. A 
study of the important State documents of the time 
shows that a very large number of the witnesses 
* Chalmers, ‘Caledonia,’ Book IY., ch. i, p, 502. 
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were Englishmen, and the chartularies are even more 
significant witnesses of the extent to which Norman- 
English families had settled in Scotland. Meanwhile 
our interest naturally centres in one of these. 

*““ Among those English settlers not one was more 
early in his attachment, or rose to a greater eminence 
in the State, than Hugh de Morville, who came from 
Burg in Cumberland. Under David he acquired 
vast possessions in Lauderdale, in the Lothians, and 
above all in Cunninghame, along the northern banks 
of the river Irvine. Under his munificent master, 
Hugh de Morville became Constable of Scotland, 
which office descended hereditarily through a long 
succession of illustrious heirs, both male and female. 
He was the original founder of the monastery of 
Dryburgh, and died in 1162. By Beatrice de Bello- 
Campo, his wife, he left Richard de Morville, who 
enjoyed his high office and great possessions, and 
became the principal minister of William the Lion.” ! 

From King David, it will thus be seen, Hugh de 
Morville obtained vast grants of land, most likely 
in return for services rendered, and out of these 
lands he, in his turn, made gifts to the Church. In 
addition to what has been stated with regard to 
Dryburgh Abbey, he gifted from his Lauderdale 
possessions the church of Channelkirk, from his 
Lothian property the church of Saulton, and from 
his lands in Galloway the church of Worgis (Borgue). 
Gifts such as these meant not only a stone and lime 
or wooden building, but the teinds and emolu- 
ments set apart with them. ‘They were all gifts 
to the Church, but they centred round Dryburgh 

1 Chalmers, ‘Caledonia,’ Book IV., ch..i p. 503. 
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Abbey, and were intended to maintain its religious 
life. 

‘Surprise is sometimes expressed that wealthy 
and opulent men, and men not so wealthy, should 
at that time have been seized with such an un- 
bounded desire to pour their dearest treasures into 
the coffers of the Church. So lavish were they, and 
so vast was their benevolence, that to account for 
it we naturally seek for some reason, which falls 
somewhat within the category of those motives 
which move men to generous impulses, apart from 
those more exalted principles of high sacrifice which 
can alone be illustrated by the heroic few. There 
seem to have been few men of consequence in those 
times who did not bestow gifts on the Church and 
its priesthood. What prompted them to such un- 
usual beneficence ? Love of salvation, and love of 
friends, and pious desires to escape eternal torment 
no doubt lies upon the surface of it all, and are the 
reasons which obtain assertion and place as instru- 
ments.” + But Mr Allan finds another probable 
reason in a paper in ‘Good Words’ for July 1890, 
by Dr Spence, Dean of Gloucester, and from which 
the minister of Channelkirk quotes: ‘In the hour 
of his success (7.e., William the Conqueror’s) men in 
whom he had the deepest confidence began to see 
the awful wrong of the great conquest. The Norman 
prelates seem to have been specially struck with the 
terribleness of the Conqueror’s work. Some few 
among his chosen followers refused to share at all 
in the spoil, and probably the enormous number of 
religious foundations in England during the years 

1 Rey. A, Allan, ‘History of Channelkirk,’ p, 63, 
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immediately following the Conquest point to the 
same conviction on the part of many of his Anglo- 
Norman nobles, that a great and fearful sin had been 
committed and that some atonement must be made.” 
This latter motive may have influenced the man 
who founded and so richly endowed Dryburgh Abbey. 
It is unquestionable that sincere piety and deep 
religious feeling also prompted the gifts. It has 
scarcely been noticed, but it is worth remembering, 
that when his son, Richard de Morville, had conveyed 
to Dryburgh fishing rights at Berwick and tithes 
from the mills of Lauder and Saulton, he referred in 
his charter to the fact that, on the day on which 
he made his gift of Channelkirk and its possessions, 
his father assumed the canonical robe of the monks 
of Dryburgh. This fact presents to us the founder 
of the Abbey with all his great position and his 
extensive wealth as one who gave to the Church 
of the best he had to impart, and to the times in 
which he lived an influence of the highest order. 
It was fitting that he and his wife should have found 
their last resting-place within the Chapter House of 
the Abbey for which they had done so much, and 
that their dust should have mingled with that of 
the monks whose work they had so highly valued. 
The hour thus having come, and the man for 
whom it called having been found, how did he obtain 
the means to effect his purpose? Fortunately, the 
Church which had nourished him and inspired him 
with all that was best in his noble intentions could 
also supply him with precisely what he wanted. 
The middle of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era was a time when a man with deeply religious 
D 
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motives, looking out on the world and seeking what 
might best supply its spiritual needs, could find 
what he desired. The monastic life which had 
manifested itself early in the Christian Church, and 
which had as its first exponents, Anthony and 
Pachomius and Athanasius, developed, early in the 
sixth century, into the establishment of a great 
religious order. The disturbed state of society, and 
the constantly recurring petty warfares which were 
the features of these times, drove good men by 
thousands to seek a life of peace and quiet in retire- 
ment. When some one was needed to give guidance 
and religious shape to such a movement, that man 
was found in Benedict of Nursia. The institution 
of what is known as the Benedictine Order was the 
issue. With missionary, civilising, and educational 
aims continually before the minds of its members, 
it is easy to see how such an Order grew in useful- 
ness and strength. But for various causes, the 
triumph was not complete. By the tenth century, 
a worldly spirit had crept into the Church, seriously 
affecting its life, and producing the impression of 
failure. Kings, princes, and even bishops began to 
cast jealous eyes upon the revenues of the monas- 
teries. But with the Church at this time, as through- 
out the whole of its history, the darkest hour was 
only the prelude to the brightest dawn. The very 
evils which had crept into its life called for reforms, 
and the eleventh century is remarkable for the 
number of these which were successfully carried 
out. Foremost among the reformers was Berno, 
the Abbot of Beaume, who, in 910, was appointed 
head of a new foundation at Cluny, and through 
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whose efforts a branch of the Benedictines, to be 
afterwards known as Cluniacs, was formed. Of the 
large number of new Orders which arose in the 
eleventh century, mention can here be made only 
of the Carthusians, a peculiarly ascetic community 
established at the Chartreuse, near Grenoble, in 
1084, by Bruno, and of the Austin or Augus- 
tinian Canons, founded at Avignon about 1061. 
In a general way, it may be said that all these 
originated in a desire for greater strictness and 
severity in the working of the monastic life. In 
1120, there originated at Premontré a new Order 
as a branch of the Augustinians. These were 
called Premonstratensians, partly because of the 
place where the Order took its beginnings, and 
partly because. of a vision which is said to have 
been seen by St Norbert, its founder. To this 
Order Hugh de Morville turned his attention when 
he thought of the men whom he might best set to 
work for the development of the life of the Abbey 
of Dryburgh. : Probably in consultation with King 
David, and certainly with those who might best 
advise him, he decided to colonise the Abbey with 
a number of Premonstratensians. Of all the names 
of the leading religious organisers of the time, 
none would be so likely to commend itself to De 
Morville as that of Norbert, the founder of the 
Order of Premonstratensians. Just thirty years 
before the founding of Dryburgh Abbey, he had 
been working out his religious life in a way that 
must have made a strong appeal to any deeply 
religious-minded man. ‘The following particulars, 
gathered from Le Paige’s ‘ Bibliotheca Premonstra- 
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tensis’ and Helyot’s ‘ Monastic Orders,’ may show 
the power which the life and character of St Norbert 
possessed. The founder of this Order was born at 
Santen Bourg in the Duchy of Cleves, the diocese 
of Cologne, in the year 1082. From his parents he 
received a very careful training, and when he arrived 
at manhood he resolved to give his life to the service 
of the Church. After a period of special training, 
he became a sub-deacon in the Imperial Church of 
Santen, the place of his birth. Possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of wealth, he did not, as a young 
man, live in a manner befitting his profession; but 
a flash of lightning which struck the ground one day 
close to his feet, and stunned him for almost an 
hour, was accepted as a warning from God that 
his life was not what it ought to be. After con- 
sultation with the Superior of a monastery of Bene- 
dictines at Sigebern, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, 
he resolved to lead a life of self-denial, and in this 
frame of mind took the advice of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. The change in his ministry in the church 
of Santen was remarkable. He sold his patrimony, 
_ gave the proceeds to the poor, and approached 
Pope Gelasius II. with the request that he might be 
specially permitted to preach the Word of God. His 
appearance, as he walked barefoot and clad only in 
a lamb-skin, commended him everywhere. On the 
death of Gelasius II., Norbert made an appeal for 
fuller service to the Pope Callixtus IT., with the result 
that, under Barthelemi, Bishop of Laon, he founded 
his Order of Premonstratensians at Premontré, in 
the forest of Coucy. 

“Originally the monks of this Order were not 
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bound by any fixed rule, charity being the bond of 
their union, and the example of their founder their 
rule of life.” 1 Subsequently, Norbert unfolded his 
views to his disciples regarding the special regula- 
tions which they should adopt. He told them that 
he had already consulted learned bishops and holy 
abbots, that by some he was advised to lead an 
eremitic, by others a monastic, life, or else to join the 
Cistercian Order. He added that, if he had to follow 
his own inclination, he preferred the canonical life 
of the Apostles, but that before all they must pray 
to know and do the will of God. At this juncture, 
St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, appearing in a vision, 
presented him with rules for his guidance. “I am,” 
he said, “‘ Augustine, Bishop of Hippo; behold here 
the rule which I have written; if you and your 
fellow-brethren, my sons, will observe, they shall 
stand without fear in the presence of Christ on the 
terrible day of the last judgment.” All agreed, and 
Norbert composed a formula for their profession, 
which they followed at the Feast of Christmas, 1121. 
To this formula Norbert added fastings, abstinence, 
and other works of mortification, together with some. 
pious customs and practices peculiar to the monastic 
life, whereby his Order became, as it were, ‘“‘ monas- 
tico-canonical.” At Premontré Norbert would have 
preferred to remain, attending to and developing 
the religious life of those who had joined his Order, 
but from his great ability and high character, he 
came to be employed by the Church in such important 
works as opposing a heretic named Thanchelin, and 
defending Pope Innocent II. in his contest with the 
1 Rey. F, M. Geudens in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 
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Anti-Pope Anaclet. He was ultimately appointed 
Bishop of Magdeburg, but not without arrangements 
for the work of his Order being carried on success- 
fully in his absence from his much-loved valley. 

Facts such as these in connection with the life of 
the founder of the Order of the Premonstratensians 
would have their effect upon the mind of Hugh de 
Morville. But the details with which it is certain 
he became acquainted in regard to the Order it- 
self would influence him yet more. The very name 
was sure to make an appeal of its own to him. The 
word Premonstratensian, taken, as some think, from 
two French terms, Pré montré, signifying the 
‘“meadow shown,” or, as others think, from the 
Latin words, Divina Revelatione Preemonstratum— 
“shown by Divine revelation’’—pointed to an 
origin for the Order which was more Divine than 
human. The fact that it was given to.the world as 
something of the nature of a reformation of the 
Augustinian Order would also weigh in its favour. 
Another circumstance which may have had addi- 
tional weight was this, that of six establishments 
of the kind that were to have their place later in 
the religious life of Scotland, one had already been 
planted at Soulseat near Stranraer, in Galloway. 
Another branch of the Order planted at Newhouse, 
near Lincoln, had sent an offshoot to Alnwick, which 
was ready to provide some of its community for 
the purpose of colonising Dryburgh. But the strong- 
est appeal of all would be found in the inner life 
and principles of the Premonstratensians. 

The five particular ends of the Norbertine Order 
are :— 
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(1) Laus Deo, in choro—the singing of the Divine 
Office. 

(2) Zelus animorum—zeal for the salvation of 
souls. 

(3) Spiritus jugis penitentiee—the spirit of habitual 
penitence. 

(4) Cultus Eucharisticus—a special devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist. 

(5) A special devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
mostly to her Immaculate Conception. 

The fourth and fifth were held to be the funda- 
mental aims of the Order, or at least the ones to 
which it was expected to give special prominence. 
As we learn from the remark of Guerenius, “ St 
Norbert with his Holy Order was raised up by 
Divine Providence to render conspicuous in his day 
two mysteries—the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, and the Immaculate Conception of our 
Lady.” According to the intention of its founder, 
this Order was to consist of three classes: (1) priests 
and clerics, under an abbot or provost; (2) nuns 
who embrace the rule of Norbert; (3) lay-brothers 
and lay-sisters who were bound by certain vows. 

The distinctive character of the Order in the 
matter of organisation is at once apparent. The 
inclusion of nuns is not unique, but at the time of 
its institution the third class certainly was. The 
name itself, which was given to this class, is sug- 
gestive. Its members were to be regarded as fratres 
et sorores ad succurrendum—men and women whose 
duties were to be of the most practical and bene- 
ficial kind. A modern author! says: “By the 

1 Duhayon, S.J., ‘La Mine d’Or.’ 
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institution of the Third Order, in the midst of tem- 
poral anxieties, St Norbert has introduced the re- 
ligious life into the family circle. Nobody before 
his time had conceived the idea of realising in the 
Church a state of life which should be midway 
between the cloister and the world, or, in other 
words, a religious Order which should penetrate into 
the Christian home. ... After his death, it was 
imitated by other founders, especially by St Francis 
and St Dominic.” To a man of affairs like the 
High Constable of Scotland, such a practical and 
beneficent side of monastic life as the fratres et sorores 
ad succurrendum present would strongly appeal. 
The fact that at last he became a member of this 
lay brotherhood indicates how powerfully he was 
impressed by it and by its good work. 

To the inherent claims of the Premonstratensians 
has also to be added the fact that, at the very time 
when Dryburgh Abbey was being founded, the suc- 
cess of this Order was growing ever more pronounced. 
In the words of Pope Adrian IV., it spread its branches 
from sea to sea. Before the death of Hugh of Fosse, 
the first abbot-general, one hundred and twenty 
abbots were present at the general chapter, thus 
implying the existence of an equal number of founda- 
tions. Of the first disciples, nearly all became abbots 
of new foundations, and several were raised to the 
episcopal dignity. Expansion was chiefly effected 
through the foundation of new abbeys, but several 
religious communities already in existence wished 
to adopt the constitution of Premontré, and were 
affiliated to and incorporated with the Order. In 
1136, Almaric, at the request of Innocent II., pro- 
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ceeded to Palestine as a special Premonstratensian 
preacher, with the result that, in 1141, an abbey 
was founded in Jerusalem, and, in 1145, another in 
Bethlehem. Dates such as these bring us very near 
the time when De Morville was thinking out and 
planning the erection of his own abbey. The success 
of the Order, as well as its inherent features, may 
well have led to the choice which those who were 
concerned with the founding of Dryburgh finally 
made. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE DAILY ROUND. 


AutHoueH Dryburgh Abbey was founded in 1150, 
it was not until 1152 that a colony of monks from 
Alnwick took up their residence there. Of the two 
intervening years, only one event is recorded. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Chronicle of Mailros,’ on St Martin’s 
Day, 1150, the cemetery was consecrated “‘ne dae- 
mones in iis grassarentur.” In all likelihood the 
ceremony would be performed by Robert, Bishop 
of St Andrews, in whose diocese the Abbey of Dry- 
burgh was situated. By this act of consecration— 
among the very first to take place in connection 
with the Abbey—it might be said that possession 
was taken by a graveyard, if not by a grave. It is 
almost certain that De Morville, if not the King of 
Scotland himself, would be present, and it is very 
likely that, on this occasion, much was discussed 
and determined with regard to future developments. 

During these two years Dryburgh must have been 
a scene of considerable activity. In preparation for 
the day when a monastery would be ready for the 
monks, the services of one of those guilds of masons 
who were wont to devote themselves to the erection 
of ecclesiastical buildings would have already been 
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secured. The product of the religious developments 
of the twelfth century, these workmen were them- 
selves inspired by it. From marks which they have 
left upon the stones, it would appear that they had 
some connection with similar buildings at Hexham 
and Carlisle. As quarryman and mason pursued 
their labours, breaking the silence which for cen- 
turies had reigned around, the country people must 
have regarded them with wonder. But as the build- 
ings grew, and they were told that a band of monks 
would make them their home who would confer 
blessings on all about them, the wonder would give 
place to feelings of deep interest. On what was 
probably known to them as an early religious site, 
they would see rising a little chapel which one day 
was to be appropriately named St Modan’s; then, 
side by side with it, but larger, though of the same 
type, a Chapter House; and beyond this, but still 
more ornate, an abbot’s parlour and a monks’ day- 
room, having on the upper storey a dormitory for 
fifty monks, with one or two day-rooms and guest- 
chambers. Such was the building upon which they 
often looked, and the erection of which they followed 
with such interest. Probably at the same time, at 
right angles to this building, and forming the south 
side of what was afterwards to be the cloister garth, 
there was being erected, over six large cellars, a 
refectory or dining-hall, and the necessary kitchen 
requirements. 

With eager eye did those who had gazed upon this 
erection, and were beginning more clearly to realise 
its purpose, look forward to the time when it should 
be occupied. With keener interest still did they 
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one day see a band of white-robed monks being 
ferried across the river and conducted to their future 
home. One wonders whether the interest of the 
local dwellers in the strangers or that of the latter 
in their new surroundings was greater. Keen surely 
would be the excitement on both sides, and sanguine 
their mutual dreams for the future. 

From this point some actual details of the life of 
the monks ought to be given, with a wider pre- 
sentation of their historical and ecclesiastical setting, 
to make them more clearly understood. Before we 
review the distinctive features of their daily life, 
it may be well also to look at some of its more 
general aspects. Inasmuch as the monks of Dry- 
burgh Abbey belonged to the Order of the Premon- 
stratensians, it is possible to get some clearer idea 
of their everyday religious round of duty, and from 
the fact that they were members of-a monastic 
order, to have some conception of their common 
tasks.1 On account of the dress which they wore, 
they had come to be known as White Canons, just 
as the Augustinians, for a similar reason, were called 
Black. Over a: white cassock they wore a rochet 
and cape, a long white cloak, and a square hat or 
bonnet of white felt. They likewise wore breeches 
and shoes, but no shirt. The abbot, by way of dis- 
tinction, had red shoes, with a short cloak and 
pastoral staff like a shepherd’s crook. In their own 
way, they would present rather an attractive appear- 
ance. From several authentic sources, we gain a 
fairly detailed idea of their religious life. 

Their devotions, which were performed seven 

. 1 Morton, ‘Monastic Annals of Teviotdale,’ p. 291 ff. 
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times a day, began at a very early hour with matins. 
They were awakened by the bell of the dormitory, 
which was rung for as long a time as would be 
required to repeat the seven penitential psalms. 
During this time they dressed themselves and said 
their own prayers. Upon a sign from the Prior, 
they proceeded regularly into the church, each in- 
dividual kneeling in the middle of the choir, and | 
bowing reverently towards the altar before he went 
to his seat. The matutinal service being finished, 
they returned to bed, and reposed till the hour of 
Prime, or six o’clock, when they were summoned 
to attend during the celebration of the ordinary 
mass and of the private masses, which, on particular 
Aays, might happen to be said at any of the side 
- altars at the same hour. After this they were accus- 
tomed to remain some time in private prayer in 
church, and some of them went to confession in the 
Chapter House. Such exercises occupied the time 
\ until the bell rang for holding the daily meeting of 
the Chapter ; then they all assembled in the cloister 
before proceeding into the Chapter House, the 
copiers of books and those at work out of doors 
hastening to be present with the rest. Every one 
as he entered bowed towards the place of dignity, 
and the abbot, when they were all assembled, in- 
voked a blessing upon them. Suitable prayers 
having been said, a lesson was read from the rules 
of the Order, and the names of those appointed to 
any particular service were announced from the 
register, every one, as his name was called, bowing 
_reverently in token of obedience. Next, the deaths 
and other events to be commemorated were given 
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out from the calendar. Then the abbot, standing 
in his place, pronounced the absolution of the souls 
of the dead. Those who had been convicted of any 
fault were accustomed at this time to prostrate 
themselves on the ground and, making a humble 
confession, entreat forgiveness. Penance was en- 
joined, and if it was deemed fit, punishment was 
sometimes inflicted at the time by the Prior or his 
deputy. Accusations were likewise heard by the 
abbot openly in the Chapter against any one under 
his jurisdiction. The business being concluded, they 
united in repeating the cxxxth Psalm, “ De Pro- 
fundis,” unless it happened to be a high festival. 
Then the abbot or president said, “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord,” and the rest added, ‘* Who 
made heaven and earth.”’ In winter, the hour of 
Tierce, or nine o’clock, immediately followed the 
chapter; and the “Salve Regina” having been 
given out by the precentor, they proceeded into 
church, two by two, singing this hymn. In summer 
there was an interval before Tierce, during which 
they went about their usual employments. High 
Mass was sung at Tierce during this season, but at 
Sext, or twelve o’clock, in winter. 

The community dined in the great hall, or refec- 
tory, at one o’clock, and the abbot, if present, asked 
the blessing. During this and the other meals, one 
of them taking his place at a desk on one side, read 
to them from the Holy Scriptures, or some other 
edifying book. This office they took by weekly 
turns. They also waited on each other at table in 
the same rotation, those rendering this service hav-- 
ing taken their own meal earlier with the reader. 
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Until the blessing was pronounced every one stood 
in his place, after which the reader went to his 
desk, and the rest proceeded with their meal. Only 
two dishes were allowed, except on particular occa- 
sions, when another, called a pittance, generally 
consisting of some sweet or more delicate food, was 
added. It was brought in after the second dish 
and presented to the abbot, or to the one who 
occupied his place for the time, and he arranged 
for its distribution. They were attentive to one 
another’s wants, indicating them to the cellarer, or 
to the brother who happened to serve. On giving 
or receiving anything, they bowed to each other. 
He to whom the abbot or president sent a portion 
first bowed to the servant who brought it, and then, 
rising in his place, to the superior at the same time. 
Those who came into the hall too late, and without 
a good excuse for their delay, after saying a Pater- 
noster and an Ave Maria by way of penance, sat 
at the bottom of the least frequented table, and 
were not entitled to any ale or wine without the 
direct permission of the abbot or president. After 
dinner some went to repose, others kept up a con- 
versation till the hour of None, or three o’clock, 
when there was another service in church, at the 
end of which they washed their hands and sat down 
together in the cloister. At six o’clock they attended 
Vespers or evening service. The Completorium or 
Compline was said or sung in church after seven ; 
then, taking a light supper, called collatio, they 
went to bed. Sheets were not allowed, nor any 
linen of any kind, except in sickness. They all 
slept in the same room, the dormitory, but in sepa- 
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rate beds, and in their clothes. Not content with 
the forty days’ abstinence appointed by the Church, 
they kept a fast from Holy Rood (14th September) 
till Easter, when they took no food till after Nones, 
and abstained entirely from flesh. They began, 
however, to relax somewhat of their strict obser- 
vance of this rule before the year 1245, and in 1460 
Pope Pius II. gave them permission to dispense 
with it. 

In time of hay-making and harvest, they went 
to work early in the morning, and did not return 
home at times until after vespers. In such circum- 
stances, they were under obligation to repeat their 
prayers in the fields at the canonical hours. On 
festival days they did no work, but spent the time 
in reading. 

From this general review of the life of the Pre- 
monstratensian monk, and the inference that some- 
thing of the kind had formed the daily routine, at 
least, of earlier monastic life at Dryburgh, we cannot 
help forming one or two conclusions. By most of 
those who had chosen to submit to it, the unvary- 
ing and monotonous character of such a life would 
be accepted as the highest and best possible, creating 
and maintaining as it did, before it lost its freshness, 
an atmosphere of sanctity and earnestness. Those 
whose duty it was to minister in holy things, and 
who seldom left the precincts of the monastery, 
would be inspired by a true religious zeal: those, 
again, whose duty it was to go forth with their 
ministries of practical work, tilling the farms or 
keeping up the life of the home, would experience 
the glow of joy which such practical Christian ser- 
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vice always brings. The whole life of the monastery 
would thus be a happy and healthy one, and no 
doubt continued such for a time. But routine, 
while it has its uses, can readily develop into the 
purely mechanical, and even the holiest service, if 
done simply because the precise hour for its per- 
formance has come round, may gradually lose its 
reality and fail of its intended effect. So it proved 
with the monks of Dryburgh, as the story of monastic 
life proceeds. Much of it is wrapped in obscurity. 
If records were ever kept, like those which we find 
in the ‘Chronicle of Melros,’ they have quite dis- 
appeared. But the mere fact that there occurred 
every day that meeting in the chapter-house, with 
its prescribed penances and more unpleasant punish- 
ments, and in addition to this, the little side-lights 
which now and again appear, as we peruse the letters 
and petitions which passed between the monastery 
and the reigning Popes, serve to show how a life of 
such sanctity came at last to an end at Dryburgh. 

Though removed from many of the cares and con- 
cerns of the world, the monks could not carry out 
the life to which they devoted themselves without 
a considerable intermingling of more purely secular 
affairs. For this side also they had a definite and 
well-defined division of work. To each monk was 
appointed a certain task or series of tasks, some of 
them wholly religious, others of a secular nature. 
Fosbroke, in his ‘ British Monachism,’ gives a very 
minute account of such duties, which may afford 
us a general idea of the tenor of the daily life at 
Dryburgh Abbey. 

The head of the monastic community derived his 
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title of abbot from a Syriac word Ab (“father”), 
a term which was commonly employed to indicate 
this office in the days of the Columban Church. The 
appointment was usually vested in the reigning 
monarch of the country in which the ecclesiastical 
establishment was situated, but in the case of some 
Orders, notably those of the Premonstratensians, 
the king’s appointment followed an election on the 
part of the monks. Such elections have sometimes 
been described as ‘boisterous,’ meaning thereby 
exciting, and in almost every case the ceremony 
of installation to the office was on a very elaborate 
and sometimes gorgeous scale. Fosbroke’s quaint 
words in this connection are worth quoting: “In 
these elections, interest was often used, and some- 
times in a very boisterous form. It is recorded of 
Cockersand that, ‘for as moche as the said howse 
was many tymes troublyd at the tyme of the aleccion 
of theyr abbot with the jentylmen of the countre, 
theyre neghbours, they mad sewt to the kyng, for 
his mantenance to have free aleccion amongst theym- 
selff, and bound their sayd howses for that preveley 
to gyve at every aleccion to the kyng and his heyres 
kyngs.’”’ 1 The abbots so elected, however, might 
be deposed for various causes, by the ceremony of 
breaking their seals, as was done at their natural 
demise, by a hammer upon one of the steps before 
the altar, and depriving them of the stole and ring. 
Sometimes they retired upon pension, or became 
monks ‘ deraignes,’’ quitted their profession, and 
married. The form of procedure which fixed the 
abbot in his authority was as follows: Mass being 
1 ‘British Monachism,’ p. 129, 
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begun, before the Gospel, the elect entered, and was 
interrogated by the bishop whether he would “ be 
well”? with them, would refrain his manners from 
evil, keep the rule, preserve divine affairs, instruct 
the others, maintain chastity and sobriety, and obey 
the bishop and his successors. Then the schedule 
of profession was read, after which carpets were 
laid before the altar; the bishop and elect lay pros- 
trate, and litanies and prayers were chanted. After 
the litany, the bishop rising, pronounced the bene- 
diction, at the close of which the abbot rose, and 
the bishop gave him the rule, with a suitable ex- 
hortation, the pastoral staff, and, if he were to be 
ordained priest, the sacerdotal belt. A hymn fol- 
lowed, and after the Gospel he offered to the bishop 
two loaves and two lighted tapers, and communi- 
cated. Instances appear where this ceremony was 
invalid unless the abbot had first sworn that nothing 
prejudicial to the royal interest was contained in 
the bull of benediction, and also others in which 
it was declared that no money was to be extorted 
for it. The next ceremony was that of his formal 
admission. He had to put off his shoes before the 
door of the church, and, with devotion and giving 
of thanks, proceed to meet the convent, who were 
to advance in a procession, previously arranged by 
the chapter. After his entrance he engaged in prayer, 
kneeling upon a robe laid on a carpet covering the 
upper step of the choir. The bishop or his deputy 
then introduced him into the choir, and he was 
placed in his stall. The monks kneeling, according 
to seniority—even those of another house not ex- 
cepted—gave him the kiss of peace on the hand, and 
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when they had risen, also on the mouth. During 
this ceremony the abbot carried his staff, which 
he had not done during his admission or his intro- 
duction. Entering the choir with this ensign of 
dignity in his hand, there he laid aside his vest- 
ments. After a chapter was held, and the bishop 
preached an appropriate sermon, the abbot retired 
to his chamber, and the convent to the cloister. 
At the feast of admission, every man in the convent 
received a gallon of wine, a whole loaf, and three 
dishes of fish. Next day the Obedientiaries laid the 
keys of their office at his feet. 

Into the details of the abbot’s life and work, as 
Fosbroke depicts him going the round of his daily 
duties, we cannot enter. With minute and often 
intensely interesting exactness, our author gives us 
a picture of him at matins, at his own private Mass, 
taking part in Sunday and solemn processions, 
and even describes how he dined in the refectory. 
The following two paragraphs on the subject of 
the abbot’s power and privileges are of some 
interest. 

The power of an abbot was limited only by devia- 
tion from the rule, and latterly, at least, no appeal 
was allowed, because it would mean appealing from 
the law itself. But whatever might have been his 
power, if he or any officer were too rigorous, the 
monks either fled or made his life uncomfortable. 
In the later days of monachism, when any dispute 
arose between the prelates of different houses, or 
the prelates and their convents, it was referred to 
the visitors of such houses, or to the presidents of 
the last general chapter, who appointed arbitrators. 
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If these failed, a settlement was delayed until the 
general chapter met. 

Commensurate with the power of an abbot were 
his privileges. At one time he could make knights, 
confer the lesser Orders, deal with irregularities in 
his monks, give the benediction anywhere, con- 
secrate churches and cemeteries and other ecclesi- 
astical buildings or places, appoint and depose priors 
of cells, hold visitations once a year, and more 
frequently if necessary, regulate the reception of 
nuns in subservient houses, and give the benedic- 
tion to subject nuns. Besides holding parliamentary 
honours, abbots were sometimes sponsors to chil- 
dren of the royal blood. Bells were rung in their 
honour when they passed churches belonging to their 
abbey. They rode with hawks on their wrists, 
mounted upon mules with gilded bridles, saddled 
and draped with a cloth of blood colour, and were 
followed by immense retinues. The noble children 
whom they educated in their private families served 
them as pages. They styled themselves by ‘“ Divine 
permission ”’ or “‘ the grace of God,” and their sub- 
scription was their Christian name and that of the 
house over which they ruled. Details of the abbot’s 
life such as those given are of a general nature, and 
might not, of course, always apply in the case of 
the Abbot of Dryburgh Abbey. We have, besides, to 
take into account the fact that the ruling feature 
of the life at Dryburgh was its simplicity, and that 
Premonstratensians as a body did not sympathise 
with gorgeous display. 

Such a review may enable us to picture in the life 
of the abbey, among other things, the nature of the 
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great day when the abbot came to be elected and 
installed. Some such functions as those described 
must have taken place as early as 1152. The pres- 
ence of the Bishop of St Andrews, in whose diocese 
Dryburgh was, would be almost assured. Repre- 
sentative monks from Melrose, Kelso, and Jedburgh, 
if not from abbeys farther afield, were certain to be 
associated with the ceremony. And though we may 
not be able to imagine the Abbot of Dryburgh on 
that occasion moving about in such state as Fos- 
broke pictures, we can have a better idea of how he 
appeared in later days when, with a number of his 
monks in attendance, another Abbot of this Abbey 
took part with Bishop David de Bernham in the 
consecration of many of the Border churches, or 
paid pastoral visits to Mertoun, Channelkirk, Lauder, 
Maxton in the neighbourhood, or even to Gullane, 
Pencaitland, Saltoun, Lanark, and Kilrenny farther 
afield. All of these churches were under the care 
of the Abbey, and had to be supplied with vicars 
from the mother house. 

With the help of Fosbroke, we are also able to 
form some idea of the life of those who, under the 
abbot, carried out the work which was specially 
assigned to them. The name by which they are 
called is significant. As “‘ Obedientiaries ”’ they were 
all under the authority of the abbot, and were 
appointed by him. 

One of these was the abbot’s chaplain. His duties 
were hardly of the kind we should have expected. 
He had to provide apparel for the lord prior, to see 
that all things were in good order in the hall, and 
the furniture for his table sweet and clean; to make 
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sure that every man executed his office diligently, 
and that there should be no debate or strife within 
the house. In his custody lay all the lord prior’s 
plate and treasure, and he attended to giving it out 
and receiving it again. He had also to pay their 
wages to all the gentlemen, yeomen, and other 
servants and officers of the lord prior’s house, and 
to discharge all other debts of the house whatsoever. 
. . . He seems to have come nearer our modern 
conception of his duty when we are told that he 
had to repeat from memory part of the service in 
the abbot’s chamber at midnight, without a candle, 
but with a small lamp shining through a glass win- 
dow. He had to attend to every conventual service 
when unoccupied, as well as to take his turn in the 
weekly service of the Mass. The principal chaplain, 
from his office of carrying the abbot’s seal, was 
called Portitor Sigilli, The chaplains were also 
called Minitores, from the fact that they informed 
the abbot about everything done by the monks. 

After the abbot in importance and power was the 
prior. His office was really that of a vice-regent for 
his superior. Next to the latter, he had the first 
place in the choir, chapter, and refectory. He was 
censed after the abbot, could depose unruly officers, 
and call at pleasure a chapter of the servants and 
punish delinquents. 

The sub-prior had to go every night as a private 
watch, before and after midnight, to the dormitories, 
and to call upon each monk by name, in order to 
find out if any were wanting, having stolen out 
perhaps in pursuit of unlawful business. The sub- 
prior also sat among the monks at meat, to see that 
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every man conducted himself properly. He said 
grace at dinner and supper, and was responsible for 
the doors being locked after five o’clock. He kept 
the keys of these doors till five next morning, return- 
ing them then to the porters and other proper officers. 
The sub-prior—in abbeys—had the same power and 
privileges as the major prior in his absence. When 
the abbot was from home, he could permit the sick 
to retire to the infirmary and allow them, if thought 
necessary, to partake of meat. The visitation of the 
infirmary was his particular care; and, like the 
prior, he could punish the servants, though it was 
not in his power to add to their numbers, or to turn 
them away. Every day, after compline, when he 
had received the holy water with the others 
from the hebdomadary, he remained standing, 
while the convent passed, and took note of those 
who walked irreverently or without their hoods. 
Later he took a lantern and searched the whole 
house. 

In order of importance, the precentor or chanter 
followed the sub-prior. This office had to be filled 
by a monk who had been educated in the monastery 
from childhood. It was his duty to correct all mis- 
takes in the choral service, which was entirely under 
his care, to distribute the robes at festivals, and 
to write copies of the tables of Divine service for 
the use of the monks. In all monastic processions 
nothing could be done without the precentor. On 
the principal anniversaries, he gave directions to 
the cellarer three days before they were made known 
generally. At the decease of a monk, his name was 
registered by this officer in the obituary. The 
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archives were under his care; in short, he was the 
head librarian. 

The duties of the sacristan or secretarius were to 
uncover the altar after the Gospel; to carry a 
lantern before the priest as he went from it to the 
lectern, and, after the collect, to put the text upon 
the altar, and either ring or cause others to ring the 
bell. He had the care of the sacred vessels, and 
washed them at least twice a week; prepared the 
Host, provided the wine, and furnished wafers for 
communicants. He distributed the candles for the 
offices, and took charge of all vestments, bells, and 
banners. The dregs of chalices, corporals, ampulle, 
were all poured into the piscina. Every night he 
had to lock up the keys of every altar in the church, 
put them in the almonry, where each monk might 
find his own, and go to the usual altar at which he 
was to say Mass. At the time of the processions 
of the rogations, in case the path should be wet or 
dirty, the sacristan had to point out the way to the 
precentor, who indicated it again to the chapter. 
The sacristan had to appoint a sub-sacristan, whose 
duty it was to keep the keys in his absence, and to 
see that there was no negligence as to the time of 
ringing the bell. The sacristan and sub-sacristan 
were obliged to spend the night in the church—a 
privilege allowed to no one else without the order 
or leave of the abbot or prior. 

The cellarer, who was in a sense the father of the 
whole society, had the care of everything relating to 
the food of the monks, with the vessels of the cellar, 
kitchen, and refectory. The health of the community 
was thus largely in his charge. Things of greater 
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moment he had no power to do without the advice 
of the abbot or the prior. He asked the chanter 
some time before on what day the sentence of the 
rule was to be read in the chapter, and then, having 
solicited absolution, made a handsome refection for 
the monks, and in the event of the sentence fall- 
ing upon an improper day, it was deferred by leave 
of prior and chapter to a more convenient one. He 
was allowed absence from masses, completory, and 
all the hours except matins, vespers, and prime, 
but had to be present at the great Mass upon feast- 
days till the Gospel was read, and every day in 
Lent till the verses of the offertory were sung. He 
weighed the bread daily, and in collecting the spoons 
after dinner, he carried the abbot’s in his right hand 
and the rest in his left. He waited upon the visitors 
and monks returning from journeys. He allowed no 
one to sit down before the abbot or prior, and when 
any one desired bread or beer in reason, application 
had to be made to him. 

The kitchener, as his name denotes, presided over 
the culinary department of the monastery. He had 
assistants, of whom some cooked for the monks, 
others for the rest of the household. It was at his 
signal that the reader opened his book, and the 
others began their meal. Another part of his office 
was to wait upon the sick every morning and supply 
their needs—an office never conferred on any one 
unless he were trained, and had a special aptitude 
for it. 

The duty of the almoner was rather varied, more 
so than the name he bore would seem to imply— 
to place foot-mats for the monks on the vigil of All 
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Saints, and for the boys and youths. He had, 
besides, to put down mats in the chapter, the cloister, 
both the parlours, and upon the stairs of the dormi- 
tory. These he strewed with rushes twice a year— 
at the Assumption and Nativity of the Virgin Mary, 
and at Easter he provided ivy leaves for cloister 
and chapter. It fell to him also to supply the rods 
for the chapter, chapel, and the boys’ school, with 
brooms, plates, baskets, and sweepers for the refec- 
tory. Yearly he had to sweep the walls of the 
dorter, and three days before the Assumption of 
St Mary, to clean this place with a small circle. 
Besides, it was required of him to make out the 
brevia or announcements of the deaths of the monks, 
and give them to the chanter; to find the neces- 
saries for the maundy; to send the account of the 
deaths of the brethren to neighbouring houses; to 
take care that a servant constantly guarded the 
gates of the locutory, and to admit visitors with 
courtesy. On business of the house, he could go 
out one day and return on the next without asking 
leave. Another of his duties consisted in buying 
against Christmas, cloth and shoes for widows, 
orphans, and especially for clerks, and those whom 
he considered most in need. After dinner, when 
the convent left the refectory, he went round the 
tables, and assigned for alms whatever drink re- 
mained, 

The infirmarer, as his name shows, had appointed 
him special duties connected with the infirmary. 
He looked after the sick, and had a particular part 
of the monastery set aside for them. It was his 
duty to administer all their meals and to sprinkle 
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holy water after compline on the beds. Having 
made the triple prayer before matins, he went round 
with a lantern to see if any who were well remained 
in bed. He had to proclaim in chapter all negli- 
gences; also to order his servants to heat water 
for washing the corpse when he saw that a monk 
was at the point of death. The care of the bier 
was entrusted to him and to his servants. The 
abbot, with the consent of the chapter, had to 
appoint such a person infirmarer as would be able, 
in case of sudden accident, to receive the confession 
of the sick. 

The office of porter was specially important, and 
was for most part committed to men of mature 
age and unblamable life. The Benedictine porter 
had a deputy, who took his place when his master 
was absent. He entered the kitchen, refectory, 
infirmary, and residence of the superior only to 
deliver a message when visitors came, an office 
which the deputy could execute for him. He lay 
at night at the gate, and had a horse always in 
readiness, that, whenever the superior or cellarer 
wished, he might be able to attend their summons 
and ride with them. He had also a boy who lay 
at the gate with the sub-porter, and took the key 
after curfew to the cellarer’s bed. This he fetched 
again every morning, sooner or later, as required. 
In some accounts we find that, when the bell rang 
for compline, the porter locked the gates and carried 
the keys to the abbot. It was his duty, with love 
and in the name of God, to receive poor people and 
pilgrims, to keep them from loitering long at the 
gate, to the disturbance of the quiet, and to send 
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them away after they had received refreshment. 
For this purpose, he had several loaves placed by 
the cellarer’s orders in his cell for distribution, more 
particularly on fasting days. Even though a canon, 
the Premonstratensian porter slept at the gate, but 
not alone. As soon as he heard the bell for the 
hour, he had to stay where he was while it was 
being celebrated, conducting himself reverently, like 
the rest of the brethren in church. He was present 
at chapter, Mass, vespers, and matins, if he had a 
companion to take his place. In his absence his 
deputy watched the gate, distributed the alms, and 
performed other duties. 

To those duties belonging to the refectory, a 
special servant, the refectioner, was appointed. He 
had to see that the pots or noggins were washed at 
certain feasts, and that the tables were wiped daily. 
He had to provide from his revenues cups, pots, 
table-cloths, mats, basins, double-cloths, candlesticks, 
towels, salt-cellars. If any of the cups were broken, 
they had to be replaced with silver plates. On 
Maundy Thursday, after compline, it was his duty 
to have the refectory swept. While the hosteler 
introduced visitors into the fratery, the refectioner 
placed pots for them according to their rank, and 
appointed them places at which to dine. Three 
times in the year, at All Saints, Christmas, and 
Easter, he had to put bundles of straw under the 
feet of the monks in the refectory, and was required 
to find rushes for the same place five times every 
year. He was present at great Mass, but went out 
after the Gospel; was absent from Sext and Nones, 
when the servants happened to dine at that hour, 
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but present at vespers and compline, unless hindered 
by visitors, to whom he silently attended, wearing 
his hood. From the service of the week at church 
he was relieved, attending on the minuti and visitors 
at whatever hour they dined. At table the refec- 
tioner distributed the bread and cheese with his 
own hand. If the abbot dined in the refectory, he 
ordered basins, water, and a towel to be placed in 
the lavatory before the meal, and again in the refec- 
tory itself after dinner was finished. When it was 
to be allowed in the convent, the refectioner received 
the wine from the abbot’s cellar, and when neces- 
sary, he had to regulate the amount. 

In the decrees of Lanfranc, the chamberlain pro- 
vided everything necessary for the clothes, bedding, 
cleanliness, and shaving of the monks; procured 
glass for making and mending the dormitory win- 
dows; attended to the shoeing of the horses, and 
had ready gowns, garters, and spurs for the monks 
who were to travel. Once a year also he had to see 
that the dormitory was swept and the straw of the 
beds changed. Everything provided by the cham- 
berlain, granted or to be granted in the chapter, 
was laid up, and sealed by him as being under his 
care. At the maundy, on Holy Thursday, with 
the assistance of the almoner and the porter, he was 
expected to introduce the poor,—first, necessitous 
parents of the monks, then the clerks and pilgrims, 
bestowing upon each three pence. In the admission 
of a novice, his clothes had to be assigned to the 
chamberlain and laid up under his custody until 
he should have professed. He was obliged to replace 
any lost knives or combs. 
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An important personage connected with monastic 
establishments was the master of the novices. His 
duties were to instruct them in the Orderzto prompt 
them in church, and, when they behaved themselves 
amiss, to endeavour to reprove them by word or 
sign. When they besought it, he might grant pardon 
for open negligences or accuse them in the chapter. 
A further duty was the teaching of them to be 
humble in heart and body, and the endeavour to 
train them in the spirit of the text, ‘‘ Learn of Me, 
for Iam meek and lowly in heart’”’; to instruct them 
how to submit to discipline, and not to talk about the 
absent; how to drink with two hands and how to 
sit; how carefully they ought to guard the books, 
vestments, and other goods of the house; how in- 
tent they ought to be in their studies; how they 
should work, and how they should meditate; how 
they should endeavour to commit to memory every- 
thing they could. 

Davies says: “There were always six novices, 
who went daily to school within the house, for the 
space of seven years together; and one of the eldest 
and most learned monks was constituted their tutor. 
The said novices had no wages, but meat, drink, and 
apparel for that space. The master or tutor’s office 
was to see that they wanted nothing, as cowls, frocks, 
stamyne,! bedding, boots, and socks; and as soon as 
they needed any of these necessaries, the master had 
charge to call at the chamberlain’s for such things.” 

Gordon ? mentions two additional offices. 


1 A coarse cloth of worsted, usually an under-garment of this cloth 
worn by ascetics or monks.—‘ New English Dictionary.’ 
2 ‘Ecclesiastical Chronicle.’ 
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The hospitaler received strangers and the way- 
faring poor, providing for their entertainment in a 
room reserved for them—the hospice or guest-cham- 
ber. Annually he laid aside the best of the old shoes 
for the use of visitors. If strange clerks wished to 
dine in the refectory, he notified it to the abbot or 
prior. Any strange monk, he had also to conduct 
through the cloister into church for prayer. 

Hebdomadaries was the name given to monks who 
waited at table, or performed other services by 
weekly turns. Such were the readers who stood at 
a lectern in the refectory, reading while the others 
were engaged at their meal. 

These duties may not have been carried out in 
full detail at Dryburgh. Fosbroke, when he wrote 
his great work, had probably in his thoughts larger 
establishments and different Orders. Yet from his 
elaborate account of the division of labour among 
the monks, we may form a fairly accurate idea of 
what the more secular side of life at Dryburgh meant. 
Beneath every difference were common monastic 
needs and common monastic duties, and so there 
must have been considerable similarity of secular 
organisation. In the light of so many details, we 
may feel sure that monastic life, in its best days, 
was far from an idle one. When we combine its 
religious and secular sides, we are forced rather 
to admit that it was often very strenuous. To each 
monk would be assigned a task for which he would 
feel his own responsibility, and from each would be 
expected a service which he had been judged best 
fitted to fulfil. The life of the monks might appear 
in many ways too self-centred, but in the earlier 
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and the more missionary days of the abbey this was 
hardly possible. If the preservation of learning was 
not so much an ideal at Dryburgh as it was in 
some other monastic establishments, the service of 
the White Canons both to husbandry and the home 
made ample compensation. It may be a cause of 
deep regret that the monks of Dryburgh did not 
uphold for centuries the beauty and high standard 
of monasticism; but, at least, the order and 
organisation of life and work with the lofty ideals 
which characterised the Premonstratensian brother- 
hood are not responsible for their failure. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ITS FIRST CENTURY UNDER THE RULE OF THE ABBOT. 


_ Monastic life at Dryburgh could not have long begun 
when the White Canons found it necessary to appoint 
their abbot. According to the ‘ Chronicle of Melros,’ 
they chose Roger to this office on 13th December 
1152. After his election by the chapter, and its 
confirmation by King David, he would be installed > 
by Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, with elaborate 
ceremony. In all likelihood, too, he entered upon 
his duties with the benediction of Pope Eugenius ITI. 

From the ‘ Chronicle of Melros,’ we learn further 
that. Roger resigned the charge of Dryburgh in 1177. 
Though we know little of his character and com- 
paratively few of the outstanding events in the 
twenty-five years of his ecclesiastical rule, it is at 
least certain that he had to preside over the abbey 
at a time of great interest and importance. During 
his tenure of office, the walls of the chancel of the 
church, and possibly that part of the building which 
extends as far as St Mary’s aisle, were being raised. 
Side by side with the building up of the spiritual 
life of the monk would proceed the gradual erection 
of the more material house of God. To the accom- 
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paniment of many a prayer, and with the help of 
many a pious service, the work of the trowel and 
the hammer went on, while many a hope and many 
a joy welled up in the abbot’s own heart. For him 
the greatest day of all was likely to come when, a 
sufficient portion of the holy house having been 
completed, the Bishop of St Andrews consecrated 
the building, and had the consecration mark, a cross 
within a deeply-incised circle, engraved upon one of 
its stones. Several others, during the ministry of 
Abbot Roger, were red-letter days in the history 
of the abbey. Before they were a year in resi- 
dence, information would reach the monks of Dry- 
burgh that the good king—David—to whom they 
owed so much, had died. To grief over his death 
there was no doubt added anxiety about their own 
* future. Malcolm the Maiden, David’s grandson 
and successor, was only twelve years old at the 
time, and far from physically strong. On another 
day, soon after they heard of the death of their 
king, would come the additional news that Pope 
Eugenius had passed away. Apart, however, from 
a natural interest in his successor, Anastasius IV., 
as the head of their Church, it is possible that 
the monks were not deeply affected by the latter 
event. 

From the day of the founding of the Abbey, 
donations for its support had been coming in an 
abundant stream from many quarters. The chari- 
table spirit of the age had influenced more than 
Hugh de Morville. But perhaps the richest bequest 
was made on the day when the founder presented 
the church of Channelkirk and its pertinences to the 
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Abbey, for with these, at the same time, he gave 
himself. The Constable of the King, one of the 
highest officers in the land, had humbled himself to 
become the equal of those who had vowed themselves 
to poverty, chastity, and obedience. To the little 
band of the faithful at Dryburgh, an act of the 
kind would have a momentous significance. In their 
eyes it added to their service a sense of worth, and 
to the life which they had chosen a touch of inspira- 
tion. Not for long, however, could De Morville 
have continued one of them, for in the year 1162, 
ten years from the commencement of the monastic 
life of the Abbey, the great man was laid to rest in 
the Chapter House, side by side with his wife who 
had predeceased him. Both fervent and numerous 
would be the masses which were celebrated for the 
illustrious dead. 

That an Abbey such as Dryburgh was not for- 
gotten amid the Church life of the times is evident 
from the favour extended to it. During the latter 
part of the rule of Roger, three bulls were sent him 
by Pope Alexander III. These confirmed grants to 
the Abbey, and showed that, in these early days, the 
benefactors of the Church were not confined to 
wealthy Norman barons. By the same Pope, per- 
mission was granted the canons to hold service in 
times of general interdict. From the ‘Liber de 
Melros’ comes an interesting piece of information 
with regard to that wider life in which the Abbot 
was sometimes engaged. Roger was one of the 
witnesses to a confirmation by the archdeacon and 
the whole clergy of Lothian, of a composition be- 
tween Melrose and the church of Dunbar, in pres- 
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ence of Richard, Bishop of St Andrews, regarding 
the tithes of the granges of Edmundeston and Herte- 
sheued. From the ‘ Register of Dryburgh’ we also 
learn that the monks of these early times had their 
own land problems. About the year 1160, a covenant 
was made between the monks of Melrose and the 
canons of Dryburgh regarding the marches between 
Kedslie and Colmslie, and, about the year 1170, 
another dealing in the same way with boundaries 
was entered into between the convent of Dryburgh 
and the house of the hospital of St Leonard. 

Still more interesting is the glimpse which Charter 
No. 161 gives us of the industrial life of the Abbey 
during the days of Roger. We find from it that 
the monks had their own cloth-finishing mill. This 
charter deals with the covenant made with the 
master and community of the hospital of St Leonard 
at Ednam. Its postscript bears that “it should 
be known that the aforesaid abbot and convent, 
at the very pressing request of common friends, 
have granted to the said community of the hospital 
to do fulling every year in perpetuity, up to twenty- 
four ells of white cloth, at their mill at Dryburgh, 
at their expense, out of regard for friendship, in 
the same fashion as they are wont to prepare the 
tunics of their conversi (lay brothers).” The monks 
of Dryburgh were evidently their own cloth-finishers, 
if not also their own cloth-weavers. Maxton, close 
at hand, would probably supply the fuller’s earth. 
Their mill might be primitive enough, but at least 
it indicates the manner in which the monks pro- 
cured their clothing, while it reminds us of a side 
of monastic life apt to be forgotten. The reference 
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to the lay-brethren reminds us of another aspect 
of this life. 

In the wider problems of-Church and State they 
took an interest of their own. Events of the utmost 
importance were happening outside, which could 
not help stirring the quieter currents of their life at 
Dryburgh. Not long after the settlement of the 
Premonstratensians here, the question of the sub- 
jection of the Scottish bishops to the See of York 
became a burning one. Subject as they were to 
Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, they would naturally 
take a deep interest in the question. In 1155, Pope 
Adrian IV. sent a letter to the Scottish bishops re- 
questing them to obey the Archbishop of York as 
their metropolitan, but in the year 1159 he was 
succeeded by Alexander III., who appears to have 
taken a different attitude. King Malcolm, the 
Maiden, was opposed to the authority of York, and 
at his desire Pope Alexander III. appointed the 
Bishop of Moray to act for him in the matter of 
consecrations and the settling of disputes. Against 
this procedure the Archbishop of York protested, 
though in vain. After the humiliating treaty of 
Falaise, which King William the Lion was forced 
to make during his captivity, it appeared as if their 
Church, as well as the Scottish nation, were to be 
subjected to England. In 1176, a council was held 
at Northampton, when six Scottish bishops attend- 
ing it were called by Henry II. to acknowledge “ the 
subjection to England which the Treaty of Falaise 
secured.” This they refused to do. The Scottish 
bishops immediately sent a private letter to the 
Pope, asking him to receive them into his own 
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charge and protect them against the English Church. 
A reply from the Pope expressed deep sympathy 
with them, and enjoined them not to obey any met- 
ropolitan except the Roman Pontiff, indicating that 
it belongs to no king or prince to pass ordinances 
about Churches or about ecclesiastical persons.! 

During the years of Roger’s rule, the affairs of the 
nation were not less engrossing. As was inevitable 
under the reign of a young and inexperienced king, 
the country was threatened by outside foes, and by 
a spirit of discontent within its own borders. On 
several occasions these facts gave the monks of 
Dryburgh good cause for anxiety. Not very far 
away, in Roxburgh Castle, had languished for almost 
twenty years, as a political prisoner, Malcolm M‘Heth, 
head of the great House of Moray. As might have 
been expected, his son Donald was among the first 
to take advantage of the youth of the king, and with 
the help of his father-in-law, Somerled, King of 
Argyle, he carried on a war of revolt for three years. 
Doubtless the monks of Dryburgh would be relieved 
when they heard that Donald had been taken prisoner 
at Whithorn, and sent to join his father in captivity 
at Roxburgh Castle. With a certain amount of 
anxiety they would learn later that, for political 
reasons, the M‘Heths, both father and son, had been 
set free, though to their relief no further trouble 
arose from the House of Moray. 

A more serious enemy of the young king was 
Henry IIL., the reigning monarch of England. He, 
too, had inherited from the reign of King David 
what he regarded as a grievance. In 1149 Stephen 

1 * Hadden and Stubbs,’ ii, 245-46, 
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had pledged himself to cede to Scotland the whole 
district between the Tyne and the Tweed. In 1157, 
King Henry asked an interview with King Malcolm 
at Chester, and here gave him to understand that, 
instead of ceding what had been promised, he meant 
to demand the surrender of the three English coun- 
ties of Durham, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. 
Acting under the advice of his counsellors, the young 
king practically gave up all that had been gained in 
England by the policy of David. The cession of 
territory so near Dryburgh must have had its own 
interest for the White Canons. 

Farther away seemed the danger caused by a 
Celtic rising which took place in 1160 under Ferteth, 
Karl of Strathearn. That it was the clergy who 
were the means of effecting a reconciliation between 
the contending parties would naturally appeal to 
the monks. Towards the close of Malcolm’s reign, 
his old enemy Somerled, King of Argyle, gave some 
trouble through landing on the coast of Renfrew 
with an army largely gathered from Ireland and 
the Western Islands. To the utmost parts of Scot- 
land would rapidly travel the significant news that 
the invader and his son had fallen, not on the field 
of battle, but by an act of treachery. 

For a second time the Abbey under Roger saw a 
change in the occupant of the throne. In 1165 
Malcolm died at Jedburgh, and his brother William, 
better known as the Lion, succeeded him. It would 
be a pleasure to the monks to observe the friendly 
relations which existed for a time between their 
new king and the English monarch. They heard, 
in 1166, that he had accompanied Henry II. upon 
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his expedition into France. Not many years, how- 
ever, had passed before King William, whose heart 
still yearned for the recovery of those possessions 
in England which his brother had ceded, thought 
he saw an opportunity of recovering them. Prince 
Henry, son of Henry II., made a conspiracy against 
his father, and promised the Scottish monarch the 
whole of Northumberland for his active assistance. 
Tempted by this bribe, William in 1174 laid siege 
to Alnwick, only to be defeated and made a prisoner. 
The English king removed his Scottish opponent to 
the Castle of Falaise in Normandy, forcing a treaty 
upon him whereby he became the vassal of Henry 
for the entire extent of his dominions, north as well 
as south of the Forth. The castles of Berwick, 
Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and Stirling were garrisoned 
by the English, and the king’s brother David, 
and twenty-one leading Scottish barons, were given 
as hostages. What would concern the monks of 
Dryburgh more than anything was the fact that 
they were now under English instead of Scottish 
rule. 

Relations in 1180 became strained between King 
William and the Pope over an election to the See 
of St Andrews. This had become vacant through 
the death of Bishop Ernold or Arnold. “In 1180 
John the Scot, an Englishman educated at Oxford 
and Paris, who had been elected by the priory of 
St Andrews to the bishopric of that See, appeared 
at Rome with an appeal which reflected in some of 
its bearings the memorable claims of Thomas Becket 
(1162-70). King William, when informed of the 
election, had sworn by the arm of St James that 
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John should never be bishop, and had secured the 
consecration of his own chaplain, Hugh. The Pope 
immediately wrote a threatening letter to the king, 
and despatched a delegate to investigate the case 
in concert with the Archbishop of York, whose 
responsibilities in Scotland he recognised so far. He 
also requested Henry II. of England to compel 
William to acknowledge John as bishop. The dele- 
gate, at a Church Council held at Holyrood, deposed 
Hugh and confirmed the election of John, who was 
thereupon consecrated by the Scottish bishops. 
Hugh, however, carried off the episcopal staff and 
ring and made his way to Rome, while the king 
banished both John and his uncle, who was Bishop 
of Aberdeen. Hugh was excommunicated, and Scot- 
land was laid under interdict by Archbishop Roger 
in the exercise of powers with which the Pope had 
entrusted him. To the Scottish bishops the Pope 
wrote that, if their king refused to yield, they must 
obey God rather than man; but neither they nor 
the king showed any sign of yielding. John betook 
himself to the King of England, who was at the 
time in Normandy, and William followed to main- 
tain his cause. After negotiation, the two kings in 
1181 arranged a compromise, according to which 
John should receive, in lieu of St Andrews, any 
bishopric he might select, the chancellorship of the 
kingdom, and a sum of money. John was reputed to 
be a saintly man, and it gives a notion of the religious 
standard of the times that he gladly assented to this 
bargain. The Pope, however, declined to sanction 
it, and the combatants proceeded to extremities. 
John excommunicated the adherents of the king ; 
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the king responded by banishing those of the clergy 
who showed an inclination to accept the Pope’s 
decision ; and, finally, by papal mandate, the king 
himself was excommunicated, and Scotland laid 
under interdict.” + A quotation of this kind gives 
an insight into the national and ecclesiastical out- 
look of the monks of Dryburgh. The struggle be- 
tween Pope and King was one for the appointment 
to the See in which Dryburgh Abbey had the best 
right to be interested, while the interdict under which 
the kingdom was laid makes us understand better 
the significance of the bull authorising carrying on 
of worship in the Abbey, though sentence of excom- 
munication had been passed. 

Not for some time, however, did the rivalry be- 
tween Hugh and John come to an end. In the year 
1181, both Pope Alexander III. and Roger, Arch- 
bishop of York, died, and when Lucius III., on his 
accession aS Pope, not only freed Scotland from the 
interdict, but also removed the sentence of excom- 
munication from King William and bestowed upon 
him the Order of the Golden Rose, it seemed as if the 
evil effects of the dispute over the See of St Andrews 
were at an end. But even the best efforts of the 
new Pope ended in failure. In 1186, Urban III, 
the successor of Lucius III., tried also, but to no 
purpose, to effect a settlement. Hugh was sum- 
moned to Rome, but having neglected the summons, 
he was suspended from office and excommunicated, 
St Andrews being thus left without a bishop for two 
years. Yet another Pope, Clement III., sought in 
February 1181 to settle matters, but only the death 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i, 229-30, 
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of Hugh, the king’s favourite, in August of that 
year, ended the rivalry. 

Outside their monastery the interest of the monks 
of Dryburgh would not be confined entirely to the 
struggle for the See of St Andrews. In their minds, 
as in those of some of the king’s other subjects, his 
capture at Alnwick, followed by his imprisonment 
at Falaise, with the humiliating treaty to which it 
led, must have created an impression of William’s 
weakness. Neither is it at all surprising that some 
of those who were disaffected should seek occasion 
to revolt. Four such risings did actually take place 
both in Galloway and the north. One of these at 
least would interest the monks of Dryburgh. In 
suppressing the rebellion in Galloway, valuable ser- 
vice was rendered by Rolland, who, during a ten 
years’ exile from that part of the country, spent at 
the court of King William, had married a daughter 
of Richard de Morville, and a granddaughter of the 
founder of the Abbey. The rising in Moray was 
put down in the same way, with the assistance of 
this Rolland of Galloway. 

Very pleasant also to the monks would be the 
changes which followed the death of Henry II. and 
the accession of his son Richard I., generally known 
as Coeur de Lion. Richard was a man of very 
different type of character from his father. During 
his short reign his one ambition was to conquer 
Jerusalem. To raise money for this purpose, he 
restored the independence of Scotland for ten thou- 
sand marks, and gave up the castles of Roxburgh 
and Berwick. 

Within the monastery itself life would not be 
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without its own interests. From the ‘Chronicle of 
Melros’ we learn something of the character of 
Abbot Gerard, Roger’s successor, and can better 
understand the directions in which his influence was 
exerted. He is described as a “person of much 
gravity, full of days of fragrant renown, and a most 
devout worshipper of the Blessed Virgin.” All these 
qualities must have helped to commend him to the 
convent, but his reverence for the Virgin would 
exercise a special influence, for the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper and the Immaculate Conception 
were two things the importance of which the Pre- 
monstratensian Order had been created to emphasise. 
In Gerard they were likely to find one who could 
help them to realise their religious ideals. 

From the hardships entailed on Scotland through 
the papal interdict, it is not surprising to find that, 
in 1183, special permission was granted to the canons 
of Dryburgh by Pope Lucius III., whenever the 
kingdom should be under such sentence, to celebrate 
Divine service in their church in a low voice, with 
the doors shut and without ringing of bells, all 
excommunicated and interdicted persons being ex- 
cluded. In those things we see the times reflected, 
but from the fact that Pope Lucius IIT. speaks, like 
Pope Alexander III. five years before, of “ their 
church,” it is not at all unlikely that by this time 
a considerable part of the stately edifice had been 
built. In the following year, 1184, Pope Lucius ITI. 
sent a communication of a different nature to Abbot 
Gerard, granting, or more probably confirming, the 
general privileges of the churches, lands, fishings, 
and teinds which belonged to the Abbey. Whether 
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such a procedure was really necessary is not known, 
but, in any case, it shows the favour which the 
head of the Church of Rome felt for the brethren 
at Dryburgh. 

More important yet was the publication, on 13th 
March 1188, of a papal bull known as Cum Universi. 
This ecclesiastical document practically emancipated 
the Scottish Church from anything of the nature of 
subjection or subordination to the Church of Eng- 
land. Part of the words which would be read to 
the monks of Dryburgh ran thus: “‘ We have con- 
cluded to decree that the Scottish Church (Scoticana 
Keclesia) ought to be subject without any mediator 
to the Apostolic See, whose special daughter she is ; 
wherein these Episcopal Sees are recognised—the 
churches of St Andrews, Glasgow, Dunkeld, Dunblane, 
Brechin, Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, and Caithness. . . . 
Let no one pronounce a sentence of interdict or ex- 
communication against the kingdom of Scotland, ex- 
cept the Roman Pontifex or a legatus ab ipsius latere ; 
if one be prounounced, we declare it to be invalid.” 
The importance of such a bull may be gathered from 
the fact that it was confirmed by the next three 
Popes—by Celestine III. in 1192, Innocent ITI. in 
1200, and Honorius III. in 1218. To the monks of 
Dryburgh, its significance lay in the fact that the 
independence of the Scottish Church was thereby 
recognised. 

By the time that this bull was first published, 
Abbot Gerard must have been an old man. The 
‘Chronicle of Melros’ had described him as “ full 
of days.” We learn from the ‘ Liber de Calchou’ 
that in 1190 he had been succeeded by Richard. 
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This new head of the monastery, according to the 
* Liber,’ was one of the witnesses at a very solemn 
convention between the High Stewart’s Knights of 
Innerwick and the Abbot of Kelso, made “ at the 
Feast of St Martin next, after Philip, King of France, 
and Richard, King of England, went to Jerusalem, 
which was in the year 1190 from the Incarnation 
of Our Lord.” This may not give us much informa- 
tion regarding the life of the convent, but it carries 
our thoughts back to the days of one of the most 
important of the Crusades. The fact that the name 
of the Abbot of Dryburgh is associated with a con- 
vention which is dated from the same time, is a 
testimony to the interest which the Crusades must 
have created in the Border monasteries. The only 
other information we have regarding Abbot Richard 
comes also from the ‘ Liber de Melros,’ where we 
are told that he “ witnessed a charter of Alan Fitz 
Walter, along with Bishop Jocelyn of Glasgow.” 

The Abbot, in the year 1196, bears the name of 
Alan. The only other information we have about 
him is derived from a Charter,! where we are told 
that Pope Celestinus III., in the fifth year of his 
pontificate, confirmed to Abbot Alan the churches 
of Lessedwyn, Mertoun, Childinchurch, Saultoun, 
Lanark, Kilrethny, Askeby, and Bosjeth, with their 
revenues. 

By the year 1199, the comparatively short reign 
of Richard I. of England had come to a close. On 
27th May, John was crowned king. With him King 
William of Scotland did not find it so easy to deal. 
The ambition of the Scottish monarch turned natu- 

1 No. 250 in the Dryburgh Register. 
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rally in the direction of recovering what he had lost, 
more particularly Northumberland and Cumberland. 
But John was not the sovereign to yield these will- 
ingly. In 1201 the two kings met on the banks of 
the Tweed, to come, if possible, to some agreement 
with regard to these lands, but without any prac- 
tical result. As a sequel, the English king assumed 
the aggressive, and having assembled a great army, 
marched northward. For the purpose of opposing 
him, William chose a strong position near Rox- 
burgh, and but for the intervention of his barons, 
would have engaged in battle. Developments of 
the kind, so close to the Abbey, must have afforded 
material for many a conversation, and perhaps have 
been the subject of their public and private prayers. 

Kcclesiastically, without as well as within the 
Abbey, changes were taking place. Roger, Bishop 
of St Andrews, died in 1202, and was succeeded by 
the much better known William Malvoisin. By the 
year 1203, the head of the monastery of Dryburgh 
was Geoffrey, or, as he is sometimes called, Galfred. 
From the ‘ Liber de Calchou’ we find that he was 
present as Abbot of Dryburgh at Kelso in Whit- 
suntide of this year, along with William, Bishop of 
St Andrews, with many other churchmen and lay 
lords, for the settlement of a dispute between the 
monks of Kelso and William de Vipont. The exact 
nature of the dispute we cannot tell, but it was 
settled by Vipont consenting to discharge the monks 
from their obligation to carry the bones of his father 
from England and bury them in the churchyard of 
Kelso, and by the monks agreeing, on the other hand, 
to include his father among their list of benefactors 
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to be prayed for in the monastery. Through this 
sidelight we are able to understand the trend of 
religious feeling at the time, and more especially to 
see those things which bulked so largely in the minds 
of both ecclesiastic and layman. The intensity of 
feeling and the size of the gathering have each their 
own significance. 

Five years later, in 1208, Geoffrey is at Melrose, 
along with Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, endeavouring 
to settle another dispute between the Church on the 
one hand and a layman on the other. From the 
‘Chartulary of Melrose’ we ascertain that Geoffrey 
was there, at the request of Pope Innocent IIL, 
to bring the monks of Melrose and Sir William de 
Hunum to an agreement regarding the lands of 
Rasawe. 

During the same year, according to the ‘ Chronicle 
of Mailros,’ William Malvoisin, Bishop of St Andrews, 
was at Dryburgh for the consecration of a new ceme- 
tery. On this occasion, he seems to have planted 
one of the yew trees which have resisted the storms 
of centuries. 

From the same authority we gather that Geoffrey, 
having resigned his charge in 1209, on his promo- 
tion to be head of the mother house at Alnwick, 
was succeeded at Dryburgh by William, who had 
hitherto been Prior. Beyond these details, very 
little is known of Geoffrey. From his position as 
arbiter at meetings which were held for the settle- 
ment of disputes, and from the fact of his promotion 
to be abbot of Alnwick, he appears to have been a 
man of ability and strong character. 

Only one fact of any interest connected with the 
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rule of Abbot William has been preserved. In the 
‘Register of Aberdeen’ it is stated that William, 
along with the Abbot of Melrose and the Archdeacon 
of Glasgow, between the years 1211 and 1214, was 
present as a delegate at the settlement of a dispute 
between St Andrews and the Culdees of Monymusk. 
This dispute appears to have been rather protracted. 
Much earlier, the majority of the Culdees had almost 
disappeared. They gradually lost their power, as 
the influence of the Church of Rome increased. 
In some places they had lingered, clinging to their 
old Church property and cherishing their old beliefs. 
For almost the last time, we see them in conflict 
with their more powerful rivals. Speaking of the 
situation which had thus to be dealt with, Dr John 
Jamieson says: “It appears from the vestiges of 
ancient history which yet remain, that a variety of 
means had been used for subduing ‘them (7.e., the 
Culdees) at Monymusk. The first attempt, as we 
have seen, was to reduce them to the rank of hos- 
pitallers. But as they persisted in contending for 
their rights, and were supported by Gilchrist, Earl 
of Mar, by Gartenach and Roger, Earls of Buchan, 
and other men of rank, Malvoisin, however anxious 
he might be entirely to suppress the society, found 
it necessary to compromise matters. He allowed 
them to live according to their own rule, if they 
would acknowledge him as their founder, and give 
up those lands which rendered them too powerful. 
. . . But even the business of the compromise did 
not subdue the spirits of the Culdees. Disgusted 
at the humiliating restrictions to which they were 
being subjected, some of them left their monastery, 
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and preferred living in other religious houses, whether 
of their own description or not, we cannot pretend 
to determine, or perhaps acting as curates in the 
parishes.” 1 In any case, the result was that the 
Culdee settlement practically ceased to exist. What 
interests us in this connection is the effect which it 
had upon the monks of Dryburgh. As their good 
Abbot repeatedly left his Abbey during the years 
from 1211 to 1214 on the special work to which a 
mandate of the Pope had summoned him, the monks 
were likely to have some knowledge of the business 
which called him away. As he returned at intervals 
to resume his proper work among them, he could 
not avoid talking about the Culdees, whose religious 
mode of life it was now the settled policy of the 
Church of Rome to suppress. In all probability, 
he discussed their history from the days when, as 
successors of the monks of St Columba, they had 
kept alive the religious life of Scotland for nearly 
three centuries, particularly in such places as 
Abernethy, Lochleven, Dunkeld, and Monymusk, 
where they had some of their centres. Thus in a 
very direct and practical way would the monks 
learn many facts about the church history of 
Scotland. 

From Charter No. 187 of the ‘ Dryburgh Register,’ 
we ascertain that a covenant was made about the 
year 1220 concerning the payment of a pound of 
pepper and another of cumin to be made annually 
to the monks of Dryburgh by the Master of “ Soltre ” 
(Soutra), in place of the teinds of Fulewithnes, in 
the parish of Channelkirk. It has been claimed that 


1 ‘History of the Culdees,’ p. 194. 
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the monks were our first lawyers. As an illustration 
of the legal side of the life of those at Dryburgh, 
the terms of settlement which were drawn up by 
them about this period are full of interest. ‘“‘ This 
is the covenant made between the Abbey and 
Convent of Dryburgh, on the one side, and the 
Master of Soutra and his brethren on the other— 
that is to say, that the same Abbey and Convent, 
out of regard for friendship, have granted to and 
released the house of Soutra from all teindings and 
legal rights which the same brethren (of Soutra) 
ought, by ecclesiastical right, to pay to the Mother 
Church of Channelkirk from that carucate of land 
which it (the house of Soutra) had in the parish of 
Channelkirk, which is called Fulewithnes, at Wedal- 
ford—that is to say, both the teinding in grain 
cultivated for their own uses, at their own expense, 
and the teinding in other moveables in the same land, 
on payment by the same (brethren of Soutra) to the 
house of Dryburgh annually, in recognition of the 
Mother Church of Channelkirk, one pound of pepper 
and another of cumin at the fair of Roxburgh. And 
it should be noted that this has been granted in 
friendship to the same brethren, as long as they 
hold the foresaid land for their own uses, under 
their own cultivation.” It is not easy to say why 
the gift to Dryburgh Abbey should be a pound of 
pepper and a pound of cumin. Perhaps the fact that 
Soltre was well known for its hospital and the good 
work which it did explains the friendly arrangement. 
In such a document, we are also made aware of the 
business capacities of the monk, developed perhaps 
by the special circumstances of the Abbey. 
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During Abbot William’s term of office, outside 
events must often have excited attention. The long 
reign of William the Lion came to a close in 1214. 
The aged monarch died at Stirling, and was buried 
in the Abbey of Arbroath, an ecclesiastical building 
which he had founded in honour of Thomas of Canter- 
bury. Once more would the minds of the monks be 
drawn to the hopes and fears which gather about 
the accession of a new monarch. Alexander II. was 
only in his seventeenth year when he ascended the 
throne. With his reign Scotland was about to enter 
upon one of the best periods in her history. ‘“‘ The 
period of seventy-two years, covered by the reigns 
of Alexander IJ. and Alexander III., is the golden 
age of Scottish history. It was a period of almost 
unbroken peace, for the few revolts in remote dis- 
tricts of the country never seriously disturbed 
the public order. In these years the revolution 
begun by Malcolm Canmore and accomplished by 
David, bore its full effects in a steady progress 
towards national feeling and territorial unity .. . 
it was the good fortune of the country to be 
blessed beyond its neighbours in all the conditions 
that make the welfare of a people. While the 
great countries of Christendom—England notably 
among the rest—were distracted by foreign wars 
or internal revolutions, Scotland pursued her peace- 
ful development with such profit that at the death 
of Alexander III. she was, relatively to her re- 
sources, the most prosperous country in Europe.” ! 

The period covered by these two reigns was not 
one in which the life of the monks of Dryburgh would. 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 110. 
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be uninfluenced by passing events. When Alex- 
ander II. was crowned at Scone, the ceremony pur- 
posely took place, amid great pomp, in the presence 
of seven earls and the Bishop of St Andrews. LEcclesi- 
astically and nationally, Dryburgh would be affected 
by this event. Very likely, Abbot William, who 
had so often been employed by the Bishop of St 
Andrews, would be present at the royal coronation. 
In Alexander’s early relationships with England and 
their subsequent developments, the monks of Dry- 
burgh would be more interested still. During the 
closing years of the faithless King John, that coun- 
try had come under the overlordship of the Pope, 
Honorius IIJ.; and when Alexander, on the invita- 
tion of the English barons who had revolted against 
John, entered England, along with the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis VIII. of France, to make war, the 
Scottish king and all his subjects were excommuni- 
cated by the Pope. We can understand the impres- 
sion which such a situation must have made on the 
brotherhood of the Abbey. Unfortunately, the war- 
like efforts of Alexander and Louis were not suc- 
cessful. Louis was defeated at Lincoln, and Alex- 
ander had to come to terms both with the English 
king and the Pope. At Berwick in 1217 King Alex- 
ander received absolution for himself, but the eccle- 
siastical pardon did not extend to the clergy and 
the people. Only as the result of a special embassy 
to Rome were matters ultimately put right. Years 
of peace followed, in which we can conceive the 
clergy as peacefully pursuing the even tenor of their 
way. Perhaps a report from distant Caithness, 
which led the king to take strong action, may have 
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reached them. Bishop Adam of this diocese had, 
by his excessive exactions, so exasperated his people 
that they rose in revolt. On a Sunday about three 
hundred of them seized him, and, after great violence, 
roasted him alive in his own kitchen. Such an act 
of barbarity could not be overlooked. We can 
understand how the monks of Dryburgh, deeply 
affected by the dreadful deed, would follow the 
successive fortunes of the punitive expedition which 
Alexander sent into this remote region. 

An incident which occurred in 1242 nearer home, 
and which threatened the good relationship between 
Scotland and England, was also likely to have been 
discussed by the monks of Dryburgh. “‘ At a tourna- 
ment held near Haddington, Patrick of Galloway, 
Earl of Athol, unhorsed a Scoto-Norman baron, 
Walter Bisset, of a great family in Mar and Moray. 
The following night the house in which Athol slept 
was burned to the ground, himself and two of his 
followers perishing in the flames.” 1 Suspicion fell 
upon Bisset. His estates were forfeited, and he 
himself was banished from the kingdom. An exile 
in England, Bisset did his best to stir up trouble 
between the two countries, and but for the inter- 
vention of the barons, war would have followed. 

In the ecclesiastical world about this time pro- 
cedure developed along lines which had a meaning 
of their own for the monks of Dryburgh. At the 
Fourth Lateran Council, held in the year 1215, and 
presided over by Pope Innocent III., at least three 
Scottish bishops were present. It was then enacted 
that every year metropolitans should hold Provincial 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 115. 
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Councils to correct abuses, reform morals, and enforce 
the decisions of General Councils. In the necessity 
for this, we see traces of the evil which is beginning 
to manifest itself in the Church. When Pope Hono- 
rius III., the successor of Innocent III., issued a 
bull in 1223 making the holding of Provincial Councils 
possible in Scotland, although this country had not 
yet a metropolitan bishop, there is some evidence 
that the demoralising leaven had spread there. 
Professor MacEwen thinks that, for at least half 
a century, this council met once a year, and as all 
bishops were required to attend the meetings along 
with the prelates of their diocese, we can imagine 
the Abbot of Dryburgh and some of his clergy being 
present at this annual gathering. Unfortunately, 
the Provincial Council, in spite of its great possi- 
bilities, fell short of its purpose. ‘“‘ It failed to check 
the aggrandisement of monasteries at the expense 
of episcopal and parochial agencies, the rivalries 
between bishops, the secularisation of high office, 
the increase of pluralities and absenteeism, and the 
neglect of rural charges. The reason for the failure 
of the council is unmistakable. It was inconsistent 
with the other institutions of Scotland, political and 
religious. Political power more and more centred 
in the king’s court, which gradually assumed a par- 
liamentary character. In that court bishops and 
abbots had place and power, vague but real and 
growing, and in comparison with its decisions, the 
voice of the council was insignificant. In practice, 
the king’s court came to assume that the council 
was bound to repeat and register its edicts.” 1 
* MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 242. 
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Meanwhile, if we do not know much about the 
life of the monks of Dryburgh, we do know that 
their Abbot played his part in the work of settling 
outside disputes. To Abbot William, who had been 
so much employed in the controversy with the 
Culdees of Monymusk, succeeded Hugh, who seems 
to have been a good deal engaged in controversial 
matters. In the year 1221, we find him twice in- 
volved in this kind of work. From the ‘Chartulary 
of Kelso,’ we know that he had been appointed by 
Pope Honorius III. to settle, at Edinham (Ednam), 
a dispute between the Abbot of Kelso and Alan de 
Mundegumerie, knight. The importance of the occa- 
sion may be judged from the fact that the whole 
of the chapter of the Merse was present at the settle- 
ment. It would appear from this that a chapter, 
including delegates from all the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in the district, had been established for 
the transaction of business. According to the 
‘Register of Dunfermline,’ the Abbot was one of 
six delegates, during the same year, for the settle- 
ment of a controversy between Dunfermline and 
Cupar. From the ‘ Register of Glasgow’ we also 
know that he was a witness to an arrangement 
between the Bishop of Glasgow and the Abbey of 
Kilwinning. In December 1225 his own Abbey was 
engaged in a dispute with the Prior of May, with 
regard to the teinds of the church of Kilrenny. 
In 1226 Hugh was witness to an arrangement be- 
tween the Bishop of Glasgow and the Abbey of 
Kilwinning. According to the ‘ Register of Dry- 
burgh,’ 1 Pope Gregory IX. gave a general confir- 

1 Charter No. 251. 
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mation of churches and lands to Hugh, the Abbot of 
the monastery of St Mary and St John the Apostle 
of Dryburgh. And by the aid of the new light from 
the ‘Calendar of Papal Registers,’ we learn that 
Pope Gregory IX., on the 3rd of December 1229, 
sent from Perugia a mandate to the Abbots of Melros 
and Driburch, and the Prior of Melros, to proceed 
according to the form delivered to them, in a cause 
between the Abbot and the convent of Dercongal 
and F., knight, of the diocese of Glasgow, in regard 
to his unlawful possession of certain lands, against 
whom being excommunicate and contumacious, the 
Pope had written asking for the help of Alan, Con- 
stable of Scotland. 

An undated charter, but one which is supposed to 
belong to the year 1230, mentions the ruling Abbot 
of that time as Henry. The occasion is that of a 
gift of lands by Elijah of Brotherstoneside. 

The ‘Chronicle of Mailros’ speaks of the Abbot 
in 1240 as Walter. In this year he resigned his 
office, and was succeeded by John, a canon of the 
house. 

Two mandates were issued by Pope Gregory IX. 
with which the Abbot of Dryburgh was concerned. 
In January 1240 there was given from the Lateran 
a “mandate to the Abbot of Driburch and the priors 
of Driburch and Kelkou, on petition of the abbot 
and convent of Drumdraynan, in regard to the cause 
between them and Nicolas, knight, and Cicely his 
wife, of the diocese of Whitehern, about certain 
possessions and other things belonging to her dower. 
An agreement was made, but the said N. and C. 
asserting that by fear of Alan their lord, it was 
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made too much in favour of the other side, obtained 
papal letters to the abbot of Tunkeland in regard 
to the annulment of the said agreement. After 
various pleadings on either side, and hearing before 
J. canon of Dunkland, the dean of York, and other 
judges, the cause is remitted to the above, whom 
the pope orders to carry it through.” ! 

In connection with this case, a mandate was 
issued by the same Pope from the Lateran on 17th 
April 1241, ‘“‘to the archdeacon, chancellor, and 
precentor of York, concerning a cause between 
Nicholas de Karden, knight, and C. his wife, and 
the abbot and convent of Drumdraynan, in the 
diocese of Whitehern, about C.’s dower. They com- 
plain that when the cause was brought from the 
hearing of the abbot of Gedeword (Jedburgh) to the 
Pope, who committed it to the archdeacon of St 
Andrews and his colleagues, Alan de Galwechie 
(Galloway), temporal lord of N. and C., forced them, 
by taking their goods, into an arrangement injurious 
to them. After Alan’s death, by an appeal to the 
Pope, they obtained letters to the abbot of Tung- 
land and the dean and the official of Glasgow, but 
as the dean and the official were distant more than 
two days’ journey from the monastery, whose abbot 
and convent are freed by papal indult from citation 
to that distance, the process could not be held. 
They then sent their proctor to Rome, but the 
other party getting before the proctor and pretend- 
ing that he appealed from the abbot of Tungland 
and his colleagues, in that they admitted R. the 
son of N. and C. as a witness in the cause, obtained 


1 Calendar of Papal Registers. 
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papal letters to the abbot of Driburch and his col- 
leagues, before whom it was accepted on the part 
of N. and C. that these letters made no mention 
of the former ones addressed to the abbot of Gede- 
word and the archdeacon of St Andrews, nor of 
the processes and the arrangement, so that by them 
they ought not to proceed. This objection was 
overruled by the abbot of Driburch, whereupon 
N. and C. appealed to the pope, but the judges 
disregarding this, excommunicated them. Mean- 
while, the proctor obtained papal letters to the 
dean of York and his colleagues, ordering them, 
on the production of all letters, obtained on either 
side, to terminate the cause, or, if not, to remit it 
to the pope. These letters not being yet presented, 
the abbot of Drumdraynan, to compel them by 
labour and expenses to cease from prosecuting their 
right, came to Rome and obtained R., Cardinal of 
St Eustace’s to hear the cause, who revoked the 
letters to the dean of York and remitted the parties 
to the abbot of Driburch, on which N. and C. again 
appealed to the pope to put an end to the cause. 
The pope orders the above to relax provisionally 
the sentence of excommunication, and having all 
the documents before them, to hear the cause and 
to terminate it. If not, to remit it to the pope, order- 
ing the parties to appear personally or by proctors, 
notwithstanding the said indult to the abbot of 
Drumdraynan, and to the king of Scotland, that his 
men may not be summoned out of the kingdom by 
papal letters.” 

From such mandates we get an interesting glimpse 
of the legal procedure of the times. Church courts 
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are doing the work which later would be done by 
civil ones. The judges are ecclesiastics. A case is 
carried from one court to another, and the final 
appeal made to the Pope of Rome. It is quite 
possible that twice in the course of the conduct of 
this case the court met within the walls of Dryburgh 
Abbey. When the Abbot with his colleagues on the 
bench proceeded to the excommunication of those 
whose case came before them, we can see how the 
ecclesiastical might influence the secular, and intro- 
duce an element of possible high-handedness, if not 
positive injustice. Happily, the Pope, through his 
Court of Appeal, could suspend the sentence of ex- 
communication, and send the case back to the Abbot 
of Dryburgh and his fellow-judges. How it termi- 
nated we do not know. It does not seem probable 
that Knight Nicolas Karden with his wife Cicely 
thought very kindly of the ecclesiastical arbiters 
who failed so long to give them satisfaction over 
their marriage dower. 

About this time the monks of Dryburgh would 
find themselves engaged in a novel kind of service. 
During his years of office as head of the diocese 
of St Andrews, Bishop William de Malvoisin had 
frequently visited the Abbey, and the convent 
must have been stimulated by his presence. When 
he was succeeded by Bishop David de Bernham 
(1239-1251), the monks were often called to engage 
in religious duties of special importance. Between 
the summer of the year 1240 and the autumn of 
1249, this bishop set himself to consecrate no fewer 
than one hundred and forty churches. For this 
work he required the help of the local clergy, and 
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from the number of churches which he consecrated 
in the Border district of Scotland, it is probable 
that the monks of Dryburgh, as under the jurisdic- 
tion of St Andrews, would be called upon, more than 
any of the brotherhoods around, to supply the need. 
Fortunately the form of this consecration service is 
known to us from an ancient service book, the 
‘Pontificale Ecclesiae S. Andrez.’ According to 
M. Leopold Delisle, Administrateur-Général of the 
National Library of France, it was probably kept, 
about the fifteenth century, in the chapel of the 
French king. In 1740, it was acquired by the. 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and in that cele- 
brated library it is now preserved. Through this 
book we are well acquainted, not only with the 
elaborate order of service which De Bernham used 
at consecrations, but also with the churches which 
he consecrated, and, in most cases, with the exact 
date of his visit. In 1241 he was in Berwickshire, 
consecrating the church of Mertoun, and again in 
the following year, performing the same sacred office 
for those of Channelkirk, Gordon, Greenlaw, Langton, 
Polwarth, and Chirnside. On the same round of 
duty, he appears to have included the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Berwick, in a service of reconcilia- 
tion after the shedding of blood. In the month of 
May he was in Haddingtonshire, carrying out his 
special mission at Pencaitland, one of the ecclesi- 
astical possessions of Dryburgh Abbey. Towards 
the close of the year he had returned to Berwick- 
shire to consecrate Legerwood and Earlston, and 
in the spring of 1243 he was at Fogo, Lennel, Whit- 
some, Ladykirk, and Hutton. There was, in fact, 
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scarcely a year during this special ministry of his in 
which Bishop de Bernham did not visit the Border- 
land. A good deal of his work was done in counties 
north of the Forth, but it embraced so many churches 
also in the Borders, that calls for active assistance 
must have been repeatedly made upon the brethren 
at Dryburgh. One of the charters makes special 
provision for the absence from the Abbey which 
such a duty would occasion. But the chief interest 
of the ‘ Pontificale’ lies in the details of the service, 
which it gives with great minuteness. We are thus 
enabled to obtain a very vivid impression of the 
work upon which the monks were engaged. For the 
consecration of each church the following articles 
had to be prepared: Twelve painted crosses for the 
outside of the church and the same number for 
the inside; a large cross, candelabra, twenty-four 
wax candles—twelve without and twelve within the 
church ; vessels convenient for consecrating and bear- 
ing the water; two wax candles for the candelabra, 
twenty-four holders in which the candles might be 
fixed; holy oil and chrism; hyssop, sand or ashes, 
wine, salt, incense, and altar cloths. For the carry- 
ing out of the consecration itself an elaborate order 
of service was followed. While the bishop and the 
other ministers of the church were clothing them- 
selves in the sacred robes, the clergy sang the 
Psalms, ‘“ Judge me, O God,” and “ How lovely,” 
‘““Incline, O Lord,” ‘‘ Remember, O Lord.” A litany 
followed, and after this the bishop prayed, including 
in his prayer this petition, ‘‘ Do Thou, who in mercy 
didst once descend into the house of Zacchzeus, come 
to this house which we are about to sanctify.” The 
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clergy then proceeded from the tent in which they 
had robed, and walked in procession to the door of the 
church, singing with loud voice, “‘ Zacchzus, make 
haste and come down, for to-day I would dwell in 
thy house.”’ Other prayers were offered, one beseech- 
ing God to grant that what was uttered by human 
lip might be acceptable in His sight, and another 
that Almighty and merciful God would “ visit what- 
ever the bishop is now to visit and bless whatever 
he is about to bless.” The wax candles to be used 
in the service having been lighted and placed with- 
out the church, the procession of clergy compassed 
the building, singing a litany. In the course of this 
part of the consecration service, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the Virgin Mary, angels and saints were 
invoked, and deliverance sought from all evil, from 
the snares of the devil, from everlasting condemna- 
tion, from the spirit of fornication, from the desire 
of vain glory, from all impurity of mind and body, 
from anger and hatred and every evil desire, from 
impure thoughts, from blindness of heart, from 
lightning and tempest, from sudden and eternal 
death. As the prayer proceeded, it besought God 
to bless and consecrate this church, give peace and 
true concord and victory to the king, preserve in 
holy religion bishops and abbots and all congrega- 
tions committed to them, render everlasting gifts 
to all benefactors, keep redeemed with the precious 
blood the whole body of Christian people, look upon 
and relieve the miseries of the poor and the captive, 
and give eternal rest to all the faithful dead. At 
the close of this part of the service, one of the deacons 
entered the church, shut the door, and stood over 
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against it, all others remaining outside. Presently 
the bishop approached the door and began the 
Antiphony, ‘“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in.” Again the procession com- 
passed the church, singing the Psalm, “‘ The earth 
is the Lord’s,” and on reaching the door a second 
time, the bishop knocked thrice, repeating the Anti- 
phony. This time, the voice of the deacon within 
made response with the words, ‘“‘ Who is this King 
of Glory?’ A second and third time did the bishop 
and those who followed him compass the church, 
returning to the door on each occasion. In answer 
to the words, “ Lift up your heads,” a voice from 
within said, “Who is this King of Glory?” and 
the bishop with his clergy replied, “The Lord 
of Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” The deacon 
thereupon opened the door, and, after pausing to 
ask God to enter the house and make a perpetual 
abiding-place in the hearts of his faithful people, 
the bishop entered the church. Waving the cross 
in his hand, he began this Antiphony, ‘“ Peace to 
this house and to all dwelling in it. Peace to those 
who enter and to those who go out.”’ He then made 
the sign of the Cross on the length and breadth of 
the pavement, and fixed that one which he carried in 
the middle of the church, adding the prayer, “ Bless, 
O Lord, this house which I have erected in Thy 
name. Hear on high the prayers of those who come 
into this place.”” A number of other prayers having 
been offered, and a litany repeated, resembling that 
sung outside the church, the bishop, with deep voice, 
repeated the hymn, “Come, Holy Ghost,” and, 
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after further prayer, took up his position at the 
left corner of the church on the east. From this 
he passed across the pavement toward the right- 
hand corner in the west, forming with his staff all 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, with the exception 
of Delta (D). In a similar way he traversed the 
church from the right-hand corner in the east to 
the left-hand corner in the west, forming all the 
letters of the Roman alphabet, with the exception 
of I and U. A Psalm was then sung, and the bishop, 
taking up his position in the centre of the church, 
offered prayer, after which he approached the altar, 
and blessed with different petitions the salt, the 
ashes, the water, the wine, &c., and finally the altar 
itself, sprinkling it with hyssop, and singing the 
Antiphony, ‘Sprinkle me, O Lord, with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean; wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow.” Then going three times round the 
church, he sprinkled the walls, and concluded with 
an antiphony, a psalm, and a prayer. When this 
was done, he proceeded from the building, and went 
round the outer walls the same number of times, 
sprinkling them as he went, the sprinkling rising to 
a greater height on each occasion, until it reached 
the ridge. Another Antiphony followed, ‘“ Jacob 
saw a ladder, whose top touched the heavens, and 
angels descending, and said, ‘Truly this place is 
holy.’”? Where the churchyard had not been con- 
secrated earlier, this sacred rite was carried out with 
elaborate procedure. Then the bishop re-entering 
the church, sprinkled the floor with holy water, and 
the altar with water, oil, and chrism. On the relics 
being exposed, a screen was drawn between the 
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priests and the people, and the bishop placed chrism 
in the four corners of the church, making the sign 
of the cross. Later, having sprinkled the place of 
the sacred relics, he took them into his own hand and 
laid them in a suitable spot, singing as an Antiphony, 
“Thy saints shall exult in glory, in their graves 
shall they rejoice.” He then placed a table over 
the relics, singing, “ Thy saints, O Lord, shall bless 
Thee, they shall tell of the glory of Thy Kingdom.” 
Having prayed, he marked the table with lime 
previously prepared, and sang this Antiphony, “‘ The 
bodies of Thy saints have been buried in peace, and 
their names shall live for ever.” The linen and the 
ornaments of the altar were next blessed, and a gift 
was asked from the owner of the land, without which 
no church could be dedicated. This gift was usually 
placed upon the altar by the proprietor himself, the 
clergy singing the Antiphony, ‘“ Confirm, O God, 
this which has been done by us to Thy Holy Temple 
which is in Jerusalem.” Prayers, commendations, 
and the episcopal benediction brought this part of 
the service to a close. Even now all was not over. 
Having changed their robes, the bishop with his 
clergy returned to the church, where a Gospel was 
read to the people, and the bishop preached. In 
his sermon, he spoke of the dedication of the church, 
of coming and going in peace, of keeping the anni- 
versary of this day, of giving lawful gifts and of the 
names of the saints in whose honour it had been 
dedicated. A celebration of the mass followed, the 
singers with loud voice singing, “ How dreadful is 
this place; this is the House of God and the gate of 
Heaven.” Another prayer was offered, and a lesson 
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read from the Apocalypse of St John, “In those 
days I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem descending 
from Heaven,” &c. Various parts of the service 
called collectio, gradale, offertorium, and_ secreta 
followed, and finally the bishop pronounced over the 
people the Apostolic Benediction. 

An elaborate service of the kind, lasting for several 
hours, meant a severe strain upon both clergy and 
people. It may not have been the case that in 
every dedication the whole service was gone through, 
but the principal parts of it were invariably used. 
For the people, it was more trying from the fact 
that the whole, with the exception of the sermon, 
was in Latin, though no doubt some relief was 
afforded by the novelty and variety of the ser- 
vice. What strikes any one who studies the cere- 
mony is the beauty and appropriateness of the 
prayers. 

There may have been some significance in the fact 
that, when marking the floor of the church with the 
letters of the Greek and Roman alphabets, the bishop 
chose a course which formed a St Andrew’s Cross. 
It is possible that, in this way, he sought to associate 
his patron saint with the dedication ceremony. A 
much more important point for consideration, how- 
ever, is the question, why was this elaborate cere- 
monial employed at all? The churches concerned 
were not being used for the first time, and must 
therefore have been already consecrated. ‘‘ Why,” 
it has been asked, ‘“‘ was there such haste now in 
giving an apparently enhanced sacredness to these 
buildings by the act of a bishop’s dedication ?”’ The 
Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, editor of a modern edition 
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of the ‘ Pontificale,’ offers an explanation. “In the 
year 1239, Cardinal Otho held a Legatine Council 
in Edinburgh. Unfortunately, the records of this 
Synod are lost; but it seems highly probable that 
the cardinal issued among others a constitution re- 
lating to the neglect of the consecration of churches. 
We know that this was a subject which had been in 
Otho’s mind, and that only a year or two before he 
had promulgated an order dealing with that subject 
at the head of his constitutions for England in 1237. 
In that document the cardinal complained that he 
had found many churches and some cathedrals not 
consecrated with holy oil, and he ordered them to be 
consecrated within two years.” The following ex- 
tract will give an idea of the nature of the document. 
‘“* Because we have seen ourselves and heard by 
many that so wholesome a mystery is despised, at 
least neglected by some, we therefore, being desirous 
to obviate so great a neglect, do ordain and give in 
charge that all cathedral, conventual, and parochial 
churches, which are ready built and their walls per- 
fected, be consecrated by the diocesan bishops to 
whom they belong, or others authorised by them, 
within two years... and lest so wholesome a 
statute grow into contempt, if such like places be 
not dedicated within two years from the time of 
their being finished, we decree them to remain inter- 
dicted from the solemnisation of masses until they 
be consecrated, unless they be excused for some 
reasonable cause.” 1 Another explanation is offered 
by the Rev. William Lockhart, a former minister of 
Colinton. “The only satisfactory solution of this 
_ 1 Johnson’s ‘ English Canons’ (Anglo-Catholic Library), Part IT., p. 151. 
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problem,” he says, “‘ can be obtained by remember- 
ing that in the early part of this thirteenth century 
a great religious movement sprang up throughout 
all Europe, which, whilst in all probability it tended 
to the spiritual welfare of the people, at the same 
time was most damaging to the parochial clergy 
and to the churches where they ministered. From 
these churches worshippers in great numbers were 
withdrawn; and to counteract this apparent evil, 
and give a peculiar sacredness to these buildings, 
the bishops of the country, in all probability, pro- 
ceeded at once to their consecration. The movement 
above referred to, and which in David de Bernham’s 
days was exercising a most important influence on 
the people of Scotland, was the preaching of Domini- 
can, Franciscan, and other friars. . . . Christianity 
was being wounded in the house of its friends, when 
all at once there burst upon Europe the flame of 
Dominican and Franciscan piety and the zeal of the 
new preachers. New orders of men rapidly sprang 
up, who, by their eloquence, burning zeal, self-denial, 
and contempt of the world, drew towards them the 
attention of listening thousands, so that the ordinary 
sanctuaries in many cases became deserted, the 
people eagerly attached themselves to their new 
teachers, and all over Christendom there was given 
a tremendous impetus to religion and godliness of 
life. . . . It was evidently this new and influential 
movement that induced David de Bernham to pro- 
ceed so zealously to the consecration of the churches 
in his diocese. He saw the people flocking to the 
meeting-places of the mendicants and deserting their 
parish churches, and in order to draw their atten- 
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tion to these as the true and only sanctuaries of the 
land, he set about this rite of dedication, to which 
no doubt the clergy and people of surrounding dis- 
tricts would all be duly summoned.” 4 

Be the explanation what it may, this great move- 
ment on the part of Bishop de Bernham must have 
interrupted the daily routine of the monks of Dry- 
burgh, making them think of matters that were of 
the deepest importance both for themselves and 
the church they had chosen to serve. It is very 
probable that, during this period of consecrations, 
Bishop de Bernham occasionally stayed in the monas- 
tery of Dryburgh, rehearsing, it may be, his order of 
service with the monks who were to help him, and 
then leading them out to perform it. But while the 
processional part is left very much to our imagina- 
tion, the actual ceremony itself is happily one which 
we can easily visualise from a study of the documents 
in our possession. 

During the days of De Bernham, John was Abbot 
of Dryburgh. According to the ‘Chartulary of 
Kelso,’ this Abbot, soon after his election, assisted 
in a compromise between the monks of Kelso and 
some of their tenants in Clydesdale. The ‘ Register 
of St Andrews’ informs us that he was present at 
a chapter of the clergy of East Lothian (capitulo 
orientali Laudonie) at Lauder, on Saturday after the 
Feast of St Peter ad vincula, 1245, when a dispute 
was settled between the Prior of St Andrews and 
the nuns of Haddington regarding the tithes of 
Stephenstun. 

In two outstanding events of the time the monks 

1 ‘The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century.’ 
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no doubt took part. King Alexander II. died in 
1249, and at his own request was laid to rest in the 
Abbey of Melrose. One of the great ambitions of 
his life had been to bring the Sudreys (the Hebrides) 
under his sway. With a view to accomplishing this 
project, he first despatched two bishops on an em- 
bassy to Haco, King of Norway, to claim these 
islands as the rightful property of the Scottish kings. 
Having failed to effect his purpose in this way, he 
offered to purchase the islands, and when this also 
was met with refusal, he determined to take them 
by force. With this end in view, he set sail with his 
fleet in 1249, but only to have his intentions frus- 
trated through a severe illness and his ultimate 
death on the island of Kerrera. After his body had 
been brought to Melrose, it is practically certain 
that some of the monks from Dryburgh would take 
part in the funeral services. 

Two years later, the bishop whose work of con- 
secration they had shared died in their neighbour- 
hood, and was buried within the precincts of the 
Abbey of Kelso. In the year 1251, Bishop David 
de Bernham was at York, along with several of the 
Scottish nobles, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the young king, Alexander III., with Margaret, 
daughter of Henry III., King of England. Accord- 
ing to Spottiswoode,1 De Bernham was seized with 
fever there, and died on Ist May 1251. Fordun,? 
on the other hand, states that he died at Nanthanira 
(Nenthorn) on 26th April 1253, and was buried at 
Kelso “contra protestationem ecclesiz Sancti An- 
dre.” The two historians, though they differ as 


1 Lib. II. cap. 44. ® Scot., lib. VI, cap. 42. 
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to the exact date of his death, are both agreed that 
Kelso Abbey was his burial-place. The monks who 
had followed their good bishop from church to 
church during the days of his episcopacy were not 
likely to have been absent on the sadder day of his 
funeral. It may be, as Spottiswoode says, that De 
Bernham, during the term of his office, “kept a 
severe hand over the clergy, especially the monks 
and others that lived in religious Orders,” and 
Fordun may have thought he had grounds for call- 
ing him “‘durus” and “ inhumanus,” yet De Bern- 
ham was one who, because of his deep and untiring 
interest in the life of the Church, called forth the 
respect and gratitude of all who were interested in 
the welfare of the national Zion. 

Events such as these bring us down to the close 
of the first century of monastic life at Dryburgh 
Abbey. The story of this century, so far as it is 
known to us, does not shed much light on the inner 
life of the monastery. Something, however, is defi- 
nitely known. That it was in a vigorous state is 
evident from the fact that during these years two 
monasteries in Ireland were colonised by monks 
from Dryburgh. Le Paige! speaks of these as 
daughters of Dryburgh, and as named Duix Lacroisse 
and Grafergosensis. Pennant gives these as Drum 
la Croix and Woodburn, and Chalmers? mentions 
in the same connection the Abbey of Druin la Croix, 
or Drumcross, in Armagh, and the Priory of Wood- 
burn in the county of Antrim. The novices who 
had been trained at Dryburgh during this first hun- 
dred years had apparently been more than sufficient 


1 ‘Bibliotheca Premonstratensis.’ 2 «Caledonia.’ 
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to keep up the number of the brotherhood, and new 
outlets for its religious life had to be found. 

Some details of an interesting nature are also 
forthcoming as to the life of the monks towards the 
close of their first century at Dryburgh. For the 
first time in the history of the monastery, we get 
not only to know the names of two monks, but also 
to see that the celibate life was not then essential 
to the Order. According to Charter No. 71 of the 
‘Dryburgh Register,’ Robert de Veteriponte gifts to 
this Abbey the right of patronage of the church of 
St Michael of Little Sorbie, with its pertinents and 
rights. According to Charter No. 72, Alan de Veteri- 
ponte, the father of Robert, confirms the gift of his 
son. The significant thing is this, that both of the 
Veteripontes speak of the gift as made to “ their 
brethren serving there.’’ Unless the use of the word 
‘brethren ”’ is misleading, the infererice is that the 
gift and the confirmation were by son and father, 
who were both canons of Dryburgh about the year 
1220. In these charters, the son also refers to his wife 
and the father to his son. Celibacy can hardly there- 
fore have been the rule of life within the monastery 
at the time. In connection with the same donation, 
we learn from Charter No. 73 that, when Robert de 
Veteriponte made a further gift of land to augment 
the stipends of Little Sorbie, he asked the foresaid 
canons to perambulate and measure that land in 
presence of good men. He had evidently brought 
some of his fellow-canons from Dryburgh to Sorbie 
in Wigtownshire, in order that they might measure 
the land for themselves, an act which speaks well for 
the brotherly relations in Dryburgh Abbey. 
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Another sidelight cast upon the monks of Dry- 
burgh at that time reveals them in rather indigent 
circumstances. One of the earliest characteristics 
of the Premonstratensian monks was their poverty. 
They were not allowed by their superiors to accumu- 
late wealth, and there are evidences to show that, at 
the close of the first century of their life, they were 
in positive want. A charter of Bishop David de 
Bernham, of date 1242, besides giving the White 
Canons of Dryburgh an excellent testimonial, speaks 
of the burden of debt under which they were placed. 
“Since, therefore, the canons of Dryburgh, whose 
religious establishment we believe to be known to 
God and men, are strenuously bent on works of pity 
with assiduous zeal, receiving all and sundry poor 
people, strangers and guests, since also they are 
heavily burdened by a heap of debts by reason of 
both the building of their monastery and other and 
various needs, we, sympathising with their needs in 
this respect, have granted to them, settling the 
matter with prudent deliberation, that they may 
present one of their canons to us and our successors 
as a vicar who may receive from us and our successors 
the cure of souls, so that the fruits of these churches 
may go to the use of the convent for whose support 
our predecessors with pious devotion granted those 
churches.’ Charter No. 82, of date 1250, deals with 
the necessity for uniting the two churches of Great 
and Little Sorbie, and the argument used for doing 

‘so is the inability of each church financially to sup- 
port by itself a regular vicar. 

From Charter No. 120, of date 1250, we find that 
the Countess Euphemia, widow of Patrick, Earl of 
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Dunbar, in confirming a gift of her husband 
made to the Abbot and convent of Dryburgh for 
building purposes, desires that “after her decease, 
on the anniversary of her death, the aforesaid 
charity should be assigned to the convent for a 
pittance,” the pittance being the medieval term 
for an extra allowance of food or wine on special 
days to the meagre rations of the inmates of the 
monastery. The ‘Papal Registers,’ of date 1255, 
also inform us that Pope Alexander IV. issued from 
Naples a “‘ mandate to the Bishop of St Andrews 
and the Abbot of Geddeworth (Jedburgh), in the 
diocese of Glasgow, on petition of the Abbot and 
Convent of Driburg, to collect all the revenues of the 
said monastery, reserving a portion for the abbot 
and some of the convent, and sending the rest of the 
canons to other houses of the Order to apply the 
remainder to the payment of their debts incurred by 
John, a former Abbot.” } 

Facts of the kind show that, after one hundred 
years of their life at Dryburgh, the monks were not 
free from financial difficulties. It is very probable 
that the cause of their poverty was that mentioned 
by Bishop de Bernham. Between the years 1230 
and 1240, a good deal of building was going on. 
Quite probably at this period the Abbey was com- 
pleted. Charter No. 162, of date about 1230, is by 
Elijah of Brotherstoneside, and concerns a gift of 
land in the village of Brotherstoneside for the build- 
ing of the church of St Mary of Dryburgh. Charter 
164, also about 1230, is by Alan, the son and heir 
of Elijah of Brotherstoneside, and is a confirmation 

1 Theiner, p. 65. 
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of the gift mentioned in Charter No. 162. The signifi- 
cant point, however, is that, in the son’s charter, 
the work going on at the Abbey is characterised as 
a ““new work.” Charters No. 118 and 119, about 
1240, are by Patrick, son of the Earl of Dunbar, 
and concern a gift from his farm of Kirkinside to 
the new work at the Abbey. | 

Charter No. 119 throws yet another light upon 
the monastic life at Dryburgh about this period. 
In addition to a reference to the building and re-. 
pairing of the church, it speaks of a gift to help this. 
purpose, as bestowed “ out of regard for the friend- 
ship of the canons who had received Earl Patrick 
of Dunbar and his wife and heirs into fellowship 
and a share in the benefits of their church in per- 
petuity.” If we do not discern here the beginning 
of the practice of giving spiritual benefits in return 
for temporal benefactions, we certainly see the ten- 
dency towards it. 

With the close of this first century of monastic 
life at Dryburgh, there are indications throughout 
Scotland that the religious tone of the people is not 
what it once was. In any case, there appears to be 
a good deal in the fact that Bishop David de Bernham 
found it necessary to consecrate so many churches. 
There is more still in the picture which Professor 
MacEwen draws of the closing years of this period. 
‘“¢'The Church life of those times,”’ he writes, ‘* bears 
scarcely a trace of religious idealism or even of 
romance. There is no record of a saintly life after 
the days of Waltheve.” 1 Whatever the general 
decline throughout Scotland may have been, and 

1 MacEwen, ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 249. 
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however much we see in it the harbinger of worse 
things, we can hardly imagine that the decay had 
yet appreciably touched Dryburgh. The completion 
of the Abbey itself suggests religious zeal. Monks 
who could burden themselves with debt and subject 
themselves to hardships for the sake of the house of 
God, can scarcely be regarded as suffering from any 
spiritual decline. It has also to be remembered that 
the closing years of this century were pre-eminently 
those in which gifts were lavished upon the Abbey. 
We might not be far wrong if we accepted this as a 
significant testimonial. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ITS SECOND CENTURY UNDER THE RULE 
OF THE ABBOT. 


A SECOND century of monastic life at Dryburgh 
opened, for the Premonstratensian canons, under 
distinctly favourable conditions. Their beautiful 
buildings, if not actually completed, were now far 
advanced ; their own spiritual life, if not outwardly 
demonstrative, was at least fervent ; and their daily 
round, though shadowed by poverty, was decidedly 
full of healthful activities. John was still their 
Abbot, and, for the first ten years of this century, 
can be regarded as presiding over the Abbey at the 
zenith of its glory. 

Unfortunately the course of life without the mon- 
astery was not so favourable, and it is not difficult 
to discern in the outside world influences which, 
in time, were bound to affect the convent itself. 
The first century had closed with anything but a 
helpful headship of the Church. Pope Celestine IV. 
had ruled no more than eighteen days—from 25th 
October till 10th November 1241. For the following 
twenty months no one sat in the papal seat, and 
the experience of Innocent IV., who was elected 
on 25th June 1243, had been such as to compel 
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him to leave Rome and hold his court at Lyons. 
Nearer home, the trend of ecclesiastical life had 
not been altogether satisfactory. The death of 
Bishop David de Bernham took place in 1251, and, 
owing to a disputed settlement in the See of St 
Andrews, it was some time before Bishop Gameline 
was consecrated. Even more unsettling was the 
political situation. Alexander III. was about nine 
years old when this new century of life at Dryburgh 
began, and Henry III, the reigning monarch in 
England, was not slow to take advantage of the 
situation. More serious still was the existence of 
two rival parties in Scotland. One of these, led by 
Alan Durward, the High Justiciary, was willing to 
make his country subject to England, but the other, 
led by Walter Comyn, Earl of Menteith, was deter- 
mined to preserve her independence. Under the 
influence of Menteith, the young king was crowned 
at Scone with a degree of splendour surpassing any- 
thing that had been witnessed in the case of his 
predecessors, and for four years the family of Comyn 
was in the ascendant; but in 1255 occurred incidents 
in the neighbourhood of Dryburgh which indicated 
that the direction of affairs had passed into Dur- 
ward’s hands. Escorted by the partisans of the 
High Justiciary, the King of England proceeded 
from Roxburgh to Kelso, and within the Abbey there 
an arrangement was afterwards made whereby this 
monarch was to be recognised as Dictator of Scot- 
land. Henceforward the English king was to call 
himself “* Principal Counsellor to the illustrious King 
of Scotland.” A reactionary step like this could not 
well be popular, and when the Earl of Menteith and 
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Gameline, Bishop-elect of St Andrews, set them- 
selves to oppose it, the feeling of the country was 
distinctly on their side. Once more the party of 
the Comyn triumphed, and Gameline, whose election 
to the See of St Andrews had been opposed by the 
Durward party, found that the new Pope, Alex- 
ander IV., not only supported the election, but took 
upon himself to excommunicate all who had in any 
way opposed it. In line with this, the Bishop of 
Dunblane and the Abbots of Jedburgh and Melrose, 
within the Abbey of Cambuskenneth, excommuni- 
cated all the late counsellors of the king, and while 
some of the Comyn party seized him at Kinross and 
carried him off to Stirling Castle, others sought to 
strengthen their hands by assembling an armed force 
at Jedburgh. On proceedings like these, the monks 
of Dryburgh would look with anxious eye. The fate 
of the bishop of their own diocese was hanging in 
the balance, and much that was to determine it was . 
being enacted within a few miles of their own place. 

Karly in this century, the monks of Dryburgh 
were involved in an ecclesiastical trouble of their 
own. The closing years of their first century had 
left unsettled a dispute in which they were concerned. 
In process of time, the Lauderdale lands which had 
once been owned by the De Morvilles, and been 
largely gifted by them for the support of the Abbey, 
came to be divided, and, as was natural, questions 
rose as to the payment of the teinds. As far back 
as 1220, a triangular dispute about the tithes of 
Lauder Church took place between Dryburgh Abbey, 
Kilwinning Abbey, and Glasgow. So far as Dry- 
burgh and Kilwinning were concerned, the matter 
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seems to have been settled, but ten years later the 
conflict was renewed. According to Charter No. 85, 
William Malvoisin, Bishop of St Andrews, in 1230 
granted to Dryburgh a confirmation of the right of 
teinds which the canons of that house held in Lauder 
Parish. Eymeric, the priest of Lauder, however, 
refused to collect them for the Abbey. Once more 
the canons appealed to the Bishop of St Andrews, 
asking him to impress upon Eymeric that his action 
was entirely wrong. In spite of Bishop William’s 
warning, eighteen years passed without any yield- 
ing on the part of the priest, and in 1248 Pope Inno- 
cent IV. was asked to remove Eymeric from his 
office. To settle matters, the Pope appointed judges 
to try the case, but Eymeric refused to appear before 
them. In his absence, the judges concluded their 
finding thus: “Since it is satisfactorily ascertained 
by us that the allegation of the said abbot and 
convent of Dryburgh has been proved in law, both 
by legal instruments and by witnesses, in character 
beyond all exception, after we have diligently in- 
vestigated the merits of the case, legal formality 
and procedure having been observed in everything 
and in respect of everything, and after a council of 
the legal experts, our assessors, has been held, Wz, 
with God before our eyes, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, award, as 
our verdict, to the Monastery of the abbot and 
convent of Dryburgh, and to the canons of the 
same Monastery, the church of Lauder with every- 
thing belonging to that same church, and we deprive 
the said Master Eymeric of the same church, and 
decree that he be removed from the same, and 
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impose perpetual silence upon the same (Master 
Eymeric) with regard to the same church, and we 
condemn the said Master Eymeric to pay a hundred 
marks of silver to the foresaid abbot and convent 
of Dryburgh, for the expenses incurred in the suit 
subsequent to the taking of the oath by the said 
abbot for himself and his convent by the legally 
constituted procurator and to our giving security. 
Witnesses and assessors, master Nigel, canon of 
Dunkeld, master William of Cunningham, master 
Alexander of Edinburgh, with many others.” 1 What 
exactly happened after this is uncertain. Eymeric 
seems to have maintained his contumacious attitude, 
and it is conjectured that death alone put an end to 
his contest. Charter No. 279, of date 1252, narrates 
at great length the “‘ Final Settlement,” and in 1268 
the church of Lauder is being served by the priest 
of Channelkirk, a special stipend being appointed to 
him because he is attending to the spiritual wants 
of both Channelkirk and Lauder. Charters Nos. 9 
to 13 inclusive indicate a happier sequel. It would 
appear from Charter No. 279 that John de Balliol 
had claimed at one stage of the case the patronage 
of Lauder Church. According to Charter No. 9 
(A.D. 1268), he gracefully resigns this right. Charters 
Nos. 10 and 11 tell how Bishop Gameline and the 
chapter of St Andrews confirm this. Charter No. 12 
(c. A.D. 1269) seems to return to the giving up of the 
right of patronage, but it is interesting because of 
the condition attaching to it: “‘ We wish and grant 
for ourselves and our said spouse, and for our heirs, 
that the said abbot and convent have and possess 
1 Charter 280. 
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the said church for ever freely and peaceably in 
consideration of the six chaplains celebrating divine 
service for our souls and for the souls of all our 
ancestors and descendants according to the tenour 
of the writs which the said abbot and monastery, 
for that end, have executed for us.” Charter No. 
14 is a confirmation of Devorgilla, widow of John 
de Balliol of the above resignation, and bears a date 
of two years later. Through all this we have a 
glimpse of one of the subjects which for years must 
have engrossed the attention of the canons of Dry- 
burgh, and as the six chaplains continued to perform 
their duties at the private altars of the Abbey, the 
events which were the special occasion for these 
services would be firmly fixed in their minds. 

To the same date belong other incidents specially 
interesting to the monks. Under Abbot John in 
1252 an agreement was made between Dryburgh 
and Melrose with regard to the teinds of Lessudden 
(St Boswells)—Charter No. 208. On the 6th of 
December 1262 Abbot Oliver was witness to a 
charter of William de Alwenton to the monks of 
Melrose, and seven days later, on the Feast of St 
Lucy, he and the Abbot of Kelso witnessed a grant 
to the monks of Melrose of the fishings of Malca- 
ruistun (Makerstoun) for their support and recrea- 
tion. About the year 1270, Thomas, the next Abbot, 
granted a charter of land in Giffen to Richard, 
chaplain to Alan, Lord of Galloway. 

It is, indeed, only through the study of its charters 
that we can read the story of the Abbey clearly. 
As was to be expected, the first century of the life 
at Dryburgh is rich in these. The early develop- 
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ments of the Abbey and the interest they created 
called forth many gifts. There is therefore no occa- 
sion for surprise that the charters belonging to the 
second century should be less numerous. Yet it is 
significant that the disproportion should be so great. 
Of the three hundred charters which have been 
preserved, only about fifty belong to the later period. 
Various conclusions might be drawn from this de- 
crease, but an examination of these charters will 
show it is due neither to any decline in the zeal of 
the community nor to any falling away in the favour 
of the public. 

Those charters which belong to the early part of 
the second century of the Abbey are worth considera- 
tion. About the year 1260 three were granted by 
Richard Maitland. Two of these were to the Abbot 
and Convent of Dryburgh. The first concerned the 
land of Heubeuchouside in the territory of Thirle- 
stane, and the second the land of Snawdon—in the 
same vicinity—with pasture for forty oxen, sixty 
cows, and twenty horses. When we rémember that 
these gifts are made by one in the very neighbour- 
hood where Eymeric, but a few years before, had 
defied the canons of Dryburgh, we can see on which 
side the sympathies of the Maitland family lay. 
But it is the third charter, granted by Richard, that 
is of the deepest significance. No. 130 concerns a 
gift of land with tofts and crofts to Henry de Besing- 
ham. No. 131—to all appearance about the same 
date—states that this Henry de Besingham gifted 
this same land to the Abbot and Convent of Dry- 
burgh. More important is the fact that, in making 
the gift, he refers to it as being given to lus brethren, 
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and as something given to them in friendship for a 
pittance on the Feast Day of All Saints. Henry de 
Besingham could hardly have been one of the canons, 
for Richard Maitland, in making the original gift, 
does not speak of him as such. Probably he was one 
of the lay brethren. Like previous donors—the 
Veteriponts—he makes the gift with some knowledge 
of the poverty of the monks, and when he indicates 
that it is for the souls of his wife and his descendants, 
as well as himself, we draw the same conclusion with 
regard to the absence of celibacy. 

It was a common practice to obtain through gifts 
to the Church a share in the prayers of the convent, 
and permission to rank as brethren of the Order ; 
and the Church records of that time present us with 
innumerable instances of men who had lived in the 
throng of life, brave warriors and wise statesmen, sick 
of the world, or willing to prepare for another, retiring 
to the quiet and contemplation of the cloister. 

Seven years later there came into the possession of 
the monks of Dryburgh another charter of a different 
significance. Charter No. 70 is by Henry, Bishop 
of Candida Casa (Whithorn), and concerns what 
might be literally translated corporal possession, but 
is really induction to the church of Borgue. This 
was one of the churches which Beatrix de Beauchamp, 
the wife of Hugh de Morville, gifted early to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, and being in the diocese of Whithorn, 
the bishop had to deal with it. But the striking 
thing is that he speaks of having “installed and 
inducted into corporal possession in the Church of 
Borgue, the venerable father, the lord abbot and 

1 Cosmo Innes, ‘Scotland in the Middle Ages,’ p. 137. 
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the convent of Dryburgh by our representatives, 
the lord archdeacon, and our dean of Deesnes, on 
the first Friday after Ash Wednesday, a.p. 1267.” 
Evidently some important ceremony took place. 
The Abbot of Dryburgh and some of the convent, 
as well as representatives appointed by the Bishop 
of Whithorn, must have taken part. Though the 
exact occasion is not stated, it almost seems as if 
the explanation of this procedure and that connected 
with the consecrations of Bishop de Bernham were 
very much the same. A year later, a charter by 
Gameline, Bishop of St Andrews, was issued, regard- 
ing the payment of secular vicars within the diocese 
of St Andrews. Some new arrangement for the 
serving of parish churches under the care of the 
Abbey appears to have been made. Charter No. 40 
in the ‘ Dryburgh Register’ gives the sums to be 
paid annually to the vicars of Kilrenny, Saltoun, 
Gullane, and Channelkirk, including Lauder. As a 
preliminary, it is stated that this is “by the wish 
and consent of the beloved sons, the abbot and 
convent of Dryburgh of the Premonstratensian 
Order.”’ At the close is added, “if perchance it 
happen that the foresaid abbot and convent at any 
time, without due cause, are given trouble by the 
said vicars (secular) or by any of our successors, — 
contrary to the above decision of ours, our will for 
ourselves and our successors is that it be allowed 
the said abbot and convent to serve the said parish 
churches by their own canons, just as formerly they 
had been wont, according to the tenor of the 
special indulgences of our predecessors conceded to 
them.” From this we get a hint of the way in 
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which parish churches which were the property of 
the Abbey had been served up till now. Greater 
independence and a fixed stipend seem to have 
been granted to the vicars, while the abbot and 
convent reserve to themselves the right to revert 
to the old custom of supplying these churches with 
their own canons should the need arise. There is 
no evidence from these facts that the convent of 
Dryburgh, like so many monastic institutions of 
the time, was seeking to enrich itself at the expense 
of the parochial clergy. 

In the thirteenth century, we find the Scottish 
Church making a serious effort to secure for the 
vicars of the appropriate churches a “‘ decent main- 
tenance.” One of the Scottish Synods of that 
century (the exact date has not been ascertained) 
passed a statute entitled ‘“‘ That vicars should have 
a sufficient maintenance.” It ran as follows: “‘ More- 
over, we enact that vicars should have a sufficient 
and decent maintenance from the revenues of their 
churches, since they who serve the altar should live 
off the revenue of it and of the Church, so that the 
vicar’s portion, free of all burdens, should reach the 
value of at least ten marks (£6, 13s. 4d.) if the 
capabilities of the church suffice for this; provided 
that in the cases of churches of large revenues 
portions be assigned to the vicars according to the 
measure of the revenues of the churches and the 
burdens which attach to them.” ! 

During the remaining years of this first half of 
their second century, or until 1300, about twenty 
charters came into the possession of the convent at 

1 Bishop Dowden, ‘The Medieval Church in Scotland,’ p. 116. 
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Dryburgh. Practically all these are gifts from private 
individuals, and show the favour in which the Abbey 
was held. It is interesting to note that among these 
are three charters by Alexander de Balliol, laird of 
Cavers, and one by John de Balliol, who is styled 
“king,” while the last of this period is a confirma- 
tion by William, son of Richard Maitland, with 
regard to the land in Thirlestane which had been 
gifted by his father to Henry de Besingham. 

What one gathers from these charters is that the 
monks during this period were diligently performing 
their duty, looking after the churches gifted to the 
Abbey, without forgetting the interests of the men 
who served them, and that they continued to enjoy 
the favour of the laity and to benefit by their 
liberality. 

During the same period as that to which these 
charters belong, there occurred an event which would 
agitate the minds of the monks. On two occasions 
the clergy of Scotland, and among them, of course, 
those at Dryburgh, came to be interested in outside 
taxation which the Church sought to impose upon 
them. In 1267, Cardinal Legate Ottobone dei Fieschi 
—afterwards Adrian V.—had been sent to England 
for the purpose of settling a quarrel between Henry 
III. and his barons. To meet the expenses of this 
mission, he had demanded from every cathedral 
church in Scotland six marks, and from every parish 
church four marks. The Scottish king and his 
clergy naturally refused the demand, and success- 
fully appealed to the Pope against it. In the follow- 
ing year, the same ecclesiastics persuaded Clement 
IV., with a view to helping a Crusade, to grant the 
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tithes of the Scottish kingdom to the English king. 
To this demand King Alexander ITI. and his clergy 
gave a firm refusal, and accompanied it with the 
declaration that Scotland would equip her own 
crusades. Seven years later, in 1275, the Pope, 
Gregory X., was more successful. Benemund or 
Baiamund de Vicci, better known in Scotland as 
Bagimond, was sent by His Holiness to collect a 
tax which had been imposed with a view to raising 
money to recover the Holy Sepulchre. The Scots 
could hardly refuse a tax which was to be paid 
directly to the Pope. The clergy, however, objected 
to its being calculated on the true value of goods 
and benefices instead of on the old valuation. On 
this occasion the Pope insisted upon a basis of real 
value, and the much-detested Bagimond’s Roll came 
to be that on which taxes were henceforward to be 
calculated. From the ‘ Rentals of Dryburgh’ we 
learn the detailed amount of the taxation of the. 
Abbey, and also that the Abbot of Coldingham was 
collector under the grant made by the Pope to 
Henry III. and Edward I. of England, of the tithes 
of Scotch benefices in aid of the Crusade. The 
taxations which came to be associated with the 
name of Ottobone and Bagimond could not well 
help exercising the thought, if not also exciting 
the resentment, of the brethren at Dryburgh. As 
they assembled for daily business in the chapter- 
house, and as they walked and talked together in 
the cloisters, they probably had some hard things 
to say regarding those who sought to place such 
burdens upon them. Hampered, as they already 
were, by the financial obligations which recent 
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building in connection with the Abbey had im- 
posed, the monks were more impatient of outside 
taxation. The tax itself was never popular, and 
was often evaded or withheld. In 1291 complaints 
were made at the Papal seat that the tithes were 
not paid, and in 1296 a nuncio was despatched to 
Scotland to collect Peter’s Pence, but after 1300 no 
serious attempt was made to secure contributions 
for papal purposes. 

According to Le Paige, in addition to this the 
Abbey was taxed by the general chapter of the 
Premonstratensians for the use of the Order at three 
florins yearly. 

Another subject which, during this period, had 
exercised the minds of the monks of Dryburgh in 
common with the rest of Scotland, was the question 
of the succession to the throne. Family bereave- 
ment had left King Alexander III. no nearer relative 
than the infant daughter of the Queen of Norway, 
and upon her he was anxious to settle the crown. 
With a view to this he summoned a council at 
Scone. Eleven bishops, thirteen earls, and twenty- 
five barons attended. Through the Bishop of St 
Andrews, the canons of Dryburgh would be kept in 
touch with the proceedings, and learn what steps 
had been taken in regard to the succession. And 
this interest would be all the greater after hearing 
what happened in their own immediate neighbour- 
hood on the occasion of the king’s second marriage. 
This event, which took place on the 14th October 
1285 in Jedburgh Abbey, was followed, as was 
customary, by a scene of rejoicing into which, some- 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 265. 
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what inappropriately, a pageant of the Middle Ages, 
known as the Dance of Death, was introduced. 
During the course of it, Death in the form of a 
skeleton made his appearance, and terror filled the 
hearts of all who were present. By many this was 
regarded as an evil omen, and subsequent events 
appeared to bear this out. In March 1286 the fears 
of many were realised. “On the 19th of that month 
Alexander held a council in the castle of Edinburgh, 
and though the day was tempestuous, and it was 
evening before he could take horse, he insisted on 
returning to his queen at Kinghorn. By the time 
he had crossed the ferry and had reach Inverkeith- 
ing, the night was so dark that the riders could dis- 
tinguish one another only by their voices. With the 
assistance of two guides the king pursued his jour- 
ney, but so dark was the night that the party had 
to trust to the instinct of their horses. They were 
now approaching Kinghorn; but before the jour- 
ney was completed, the horse of the king stumbled 
over a cliff, and his rider was killed on the spot.” 4 
Details of the sad story from the day when the 
ominous pageant was enacted at Jedburgh till the 
evening of the fatal fall would form a frequent topic 
of conversation among the monks of Dryburgh, and 
a note of deeper feeling would no doubt mingle with 
the masses which they sang for the soul of the un- 
fortunate king. 

With the death of Alexander III. Scotland entered 
upon the period known in history as “‘ The Struggle 
with England.” The heir to the throne, Margaret, 
grand-daughter of the late king, was a mere child, 

* Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i, 129. 
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too young to leave her native Norway. A regency 
of six was consequently appointed to carry on the 
business of the nation. In almost every sense of 
the word, the political situation was unfortunate. 
*“ Not since the death of Malcolm Canmore, indeed, 
had a new reign opened with such a gloomy pros- 
pect. An infant sovereign, a band of competitors 
eager to profit by her death, a neighbouring monarch 
bent on availing himself of the inevitable dissensions 
—in these circumstances all that happened could 
easily be foreseen.’’ 1 One can understand how the 
anxieties and uncertainties which were troubling 
many in the land penetrated into the calm of the 
monastery, and tinged the outlook of the monks 
with gloom. The situation seemed to brighten when 
it was agreed that the young Scottish queen should 
one day be married to the English prince. In the 
month of March 1290, a great assembly of the 
nobles, clergy, and “community ”’ of Scotland met 
at Birgham, on the banks of the Tweed, and took 
what steps they could to bring about this union. 
The fact that the clergy were there shows how 
deeply the Church was interested in the matter. 
In the month of July of the same year, the Scottish 
Estates met to arrange the marriage terms. But 
the union was not destined to be. Sailing for Eng- 
land in the month of September, the Maid of Norway 
died at Orkney during her voyage, and once more 
the prevailing note in the monastery of Dryburgh, 
as in other parts of the land, was likely to be one 
of deep disappointment. 

A disputed succession followed. Of the many 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 133, 
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rivals for the throne, the claims of two, Bruce of 
Annandale and John de Balliol, appeared to be the 
strongest. The real “struggle” may be said to 
have begun when the King of England sought to 
take advantage of Scotland’s political position. On 
the 2nd of June 1291, King Edward, on his own 
initiative, met the Scots in a field on the north bank 
of the Tweed, that he might help to settle the rival 
claims. His whole attitude, however, was one of 
arrogance and assumed superiority. While pre- 
liminary steps of procedure were taking place, he 
made a journey through Scotland, as far as Perth, 
demanding homage from all classes in the land. 
Ultimately, Edward, as Lord Superior of Scotland, 
gave his decision in favour of John Balliol, and 
from 1292 to 1296 this monarch ruled Scotland as 
subject to the King of England. The sarcastic title 
of “the Toom Tabard,” by which the Scots spoke 
disparagingly of their king, was by no means in- 
appropriate. John Balliol might try to rule, but 
Edward was the real king. Attempt after attempt 
was made by the Scots to free themselves from the 
yoke of England, but without success. By way of 


reprisal, King Edward laid siege to Berwick-on- .: 


Tweed, and slew many of its inhabitants. Resist- 
ance on the part of the Scots, at the battle of 
Dunbar, only ended in the castle becoming an Eng- 
lish possession, and soon afterwards those of Rox- 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling shared the same fate. 
It is not surprising to find, according to Fordun, 
that Balliol one day appeared in King Edward’s 
presence, stripped of all his kingly ornaments, and 
surrendered his baton and staff of office, thereby 
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practically renouncing all claims to the kingdom of 
Scotland. In common with the clergy of other 
Border abbeys, those of Dryburgh were compelled 
to acknowledge the English king. According to 
Rymer and the Ragman Rolls, William the Abbot 
and his canons submitted to the usurper’s dominion 
by taking an oath of fidelity at Berwick on the 
2nd of September 1296. In return for this they 
obtained restitution of their property which he had 
unjustly declared to be forfeited. Letters com- 
manding this restitution were addressed to the Sheriffs 
of Fife, Berwick, Roxburgh, and Edinburgh. 
Subsequent events may well have brought a feel- 
ing of relief. Sir William Wallace, the Knight of 
Ellerslie, suddenly made his appearance as the man 
for the hour, and from 1296 to 1305 gallantly main- 
tained that position. Confident that he had Scot- 
land in the hollow of his hand, the English king 
acted accordingly. He had marched as far north 
as Elgin that he might receive the homage of the 
barons, and on his way south, carried off from 
Scone the “Stone of Destiny,” upon which the 
- kings of Scotland had for centuries been crowned. 
Later he removed from Edinburgh the Holy Rood 
which had been placed there by the sainted Queen 
Margaret. But all these acts of aggression were 
splendidly avenged by the series of successes which 
Wallace gained in the year 1297. In the month of 
May, at Lanark and at Scone, he performed deeds 
of conspicuous daring. Later still, while besieging 
the Castle of Dundee, he heard that an English 
army was approaching Stirling, and at once hastened 
to intercept its march. Near Cambuskenneth Abbey 
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he engaged them in battle, and gained a decisive 
victory. From this point onwards, Wallace and his 
officers styled themselves “‘ the leaders of the army 
of Scotland,’ and, encouraged by their successes, 
they made an inroad into England. 

It was now Edward’s turn to act. During these 
exploits of Wallace he had been in Flanders, but in 
March 1298 he was back in his own country and 
ready to take the field. In June of that year he 
marched along the East Coast, stormed the Castle 
of Dirleton on the way, and ultimately came into 
contact with Wallace and his forces near the town 
of Falkirk. Unhappily for Scotland, success on this 
occasion lay with the English king and his superior 
numbers. From this time, Wallace appears to have 
given up open warfare. In 1305 the Castle of Stirling 
surrendered, and a traitorous friend basely betrayed 
him into the hands of King Edward. Scotland’s 
strong and patriotic son was found guilty of high 
treason, and as a warning to others, portions of 
his body were sent to Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, 
and Perth. It is not difficult to understand how 
varying national fortunes like these affected the 
quiet of the life at Dryburgh. With no good 
grace did its canons purchase their freedom and 
receive their property again by subjection to the 
English king. They had been elated and made 
anxious alternately by Wallace’s triumphs and de- 
feats. There can be no doubt they were well in- 
formed about all that was going on. At Lanark, 
Dirleton, and elsewhere throughout the country, the 
canons of Dryburgh had their own churches, and 
the priests serving these churches would supply 
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them with such information as they possessed, and 
so keep them acquainted with the way in which the 
situation was developing. It is interesting to con- 
jecture what they thought of the Pope, Boniface 
VIII., and of the inconsistency which characterised 
his policy. Claiming to be Lord Superior of Scot- 
land, on the ground that the country had been won 
to Christianity by the relics of St Andrew, he at 
first supported the Scots against the English king. 
But this monarch refusing to admit his claims, 
Boniface, on grounds of prudence, made no attempt 
to enforce them. In 1302, that he might obtain the 
support of King Edward in his quarrel with Philip 
of France, he definitely decided against the Scots. 
The allegiance of the monks must have been strained 
as they saw the Pope turning his back on his promise, 
and abandoning their country to its fate. 

Had there been any Englishmen among the canons 
of Dryburgh, or even any one with sympathies for 
England, we can well understand how he would have 
fared. Some idea of the anti-English feeling at this 
time may be obtained from these words of Professor 
MacEwen: “The abbot of Jedburgh, who with 
some of his canons favoured the English cause, was 
ejected from his Abbey and had to flee to England. 
In 1296, twenty-six English priests were deposed 
in the diocese of St Andrews. Fordun records that, 
in the same year, all the English clergy were banished 
on account of their plottings.” Later, it was enacted 
that no Englishman should hold a benefice within 
the realm. 

Thus closed the first half of the second century of 
monastic life at Dryburgh. The second was to 
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witness still more momentous events. English aggres- 
sion had now abandoned all regard for sacred things. 
By the year 1300, it was evident that an abbey 
itself would receive no respect from an unscrupulous 
invader. That condition of things had arisen under 
which so many of our sacred edifices were destined 
to suffer. His victory over Wallace so encouraged 
Edward in his tyrannical attitude towards Scotland, 
that he went the length of making his nephew, 
John of Brittany, lieutenant or guardian of the 
country, and of drawing up a constitution for it, 
as though its subjugation to his power were com- 
plete. But the Scots were not disposed to tolerate 
this, and when a new deliverer arose in the person 
of Robert the Bruce, they were ready to follow him. 
In one action Bruce made an unfortunate beginning. 
“On February 10th, 1306, Robert Bruce, the grand- 
son of the claimant, slew John Comyn, the late 
regent, in the chapel of the Minorite Convent at 
Dumfries. From the position and the relation of 
the two parties, this deed involved the national 
fortunes. In virtue of his alleged descent from 
Donald Bane, and as nephew of John Balliol, the 
Red Comyn, as he was called, could advance a 
strong claim to the Scottish throne. As the grand- 
son of the rival of Balliol, Bruce also had hereditary 
pretensions of his own, for his father had died in 
1304. Alike by their claims, their possessions, and 
their family influence, Comyn and Bruce were thus 
the two most. powerful men in Scotland. Of the 
circumstances that led up to the quarrel between 
the two nobles, and even of the tragic deed itself, 
we have but the vaguest information. The results, 
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however, were at once immediate and momentous. 
Since 1303 Comyn had been acting in the interest 
of Edward, who therefore regarded his death as a 
direct blow against his own authority. Only one 
course was thus open to Bruce—to strike out for 
himself a career which, as his immediate action 
showed, he had long maturely considered.” 1 

When the new situation thus created by Robert 
the Bruce presented itself to the monks of Dry- 
burgh, they were probably perplexed as to their 
future attitude. Their land was sorely in need of 
a deliverer, and they were ready to welcome any 
one who appeared in that capacity; but, by his 
act of murder, committed at the very steps of the 
altar, their new champion had rendered himself 
liable to the excommunication of the Church. With 
interest we watch the position which, in course of 
time, the White Canons adopted. 

Bruce at once felt that his policy was not only 
to act, but to act speedily. Six weeks after the 
murder of the Comyn, he was crowned King of 
Scotland at Scone. It did not bode well for him 
that only two earls, three bishops, and an abbot 
took part in the ceremony. Disaster appeared to 
threaten his cause from the beginning. Old though 
Edward I. had become, he was alive to the sig- 
nificance of all that was taking place, and by his 
direct instructions the Earl of Pembroke was sent 
to checkmate Bruce. This the English commander 
succeeded in doing at the battle of Methven. De- 
feated in his first encounter with the enemy, Bruce 
fled to Argyllshire; but there another opponent 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 152, 
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confronted him, in the person of the Lord of Lorn, 
uncle of the murdered Comyn. Finally, he was 
obliged to seek shelter in the island of Rathlin, 
on the north-east coast of Ireland. Undaunted by 
this failure, he determined to renew his attempt, 
and in February 1307 he landed at Turnberry, 
where he was joined by his own brother, Edward, 
and Sir James Douglas, known as ‘‘ The Good.” 
And now it was evident that the tide had turned 
in Bruce’s favour. In that year Edward I. died, 
and his son and successor, who entirely lacked his 
father’s military genius, for the purpose of crushing 
the Scots led in person a large army to the north, 
but achieved only inglorious results. Various suc- 
cesses now fell to the arms of Bruce, and, most 
significant of all, at a Provincial Council held at 
Dundee in February 1310, he was publicly acknow- 
ledged as the lawful King of Scotland. From this 
time the work of expelling the English was attended 
with growing success. In 1311 the castle of Lin- 
lithgow was captured, and, in quick succession, 
those of Roxburgh, Dumfries, and Edinburgh fell 
before the Scottish arms. Only Stirling remained 
in the hands of the English, and it was while 
endeavouring to recover it that Bruce secured the 
victory which won back the independence of Scot- 
land. On the 24th of June 1314 occurred the battle 
of Bannockburn, in which the English army, although 
vastly superior in numbers, sustained an overwhelm- 
ing defeat. ‘‘ The number of the English who fell 
can only be matter of conjecture ; but among them 
were forty-two knights and twenty greater and 
lesser barons. . . . In ransoms and spoils, the booty 
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acquired by the Scots was enormous; and it per- 
manently contributed to the wealth of their country. 
Alike from the point of view of glory and interest, 
therefore, the fight at Bannockburn legitimately 
holds the first place among the triumphant actions 
of the Scottish people.” 1 By the year 1315, the 
series of victories which followed and supplemented 
this great one restored to the Scottish kingdom the 
old boundaries which it had in Alexander III.’s 
time. Henceforward, the one aim of Bruce was 
to win from the English king a recognition of the 
independence of Scotland. There can be no ques- 
tion how all these successes were regarded by the 
convent of Dryburgh. One wonders, however, how 
they looked on Bruce’s attitude towards an action 
of the Pope in 1317. Whatever may have led up 
to it, Pope John XXII. at this stage sought to 
intervene in the interests of England. Two cardinals 
were sent to proclaim a truce between the two 
nations, and were empowered to excommunicate 
Bruce and his followers should they prove unwilling 
to carry out the Pope’s request. But the Scottish 
monarch was not to be overawed by the highest 
authority in the Church himself. Besides, he was 
greatly displeased because the communication which 
he had received in connection with this proposed 
truce had not been addressed to him as King of 
Scotland, and showed his displeasure by refusing 
to see a friar who had been sent purposely to pro- 
claim a papal truce. The clergy of the time were 
thus confronted with the spectacle of a struggle 
between the Pope and their King, who persisted in 
1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 160. 
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his refusal to obey in this matter the papal authority. 
To his mind, nothing short of a recognition by the 
English monarch of the independence of Scotland 
would secure peace. A little later, indeed, an attempt 
was made by the Scottish people to bring the Pope 
to see the situation in their light. “At Arbroath, 
therefore, in 1320, a great assembly of the nation 
drew up a document in which they put before the 
Pope their case against England. From time im- 
memorial, they declared, Scotland had been a free 
country till Edward I., ‘in the guise of a friend and 
ally,’ had made himself its tyrant and oppressor. 
Now they had a lawful king by whom they would 
stand against all his enemies. Should even he, how- 
ever, propose to subject them to England, they 
would refuse to obey him, though only a hundred 
of them were left. Such being their rights as a free 
people, they called upon the pope as the Father of 
Christendom to support what is reasonable and 
just.” + How the White Canons of Dryburgh regarded 
this attitude of defiance to the Pope, both on the 
part of their king and the great body of the people, 
we do not know, but we are sure of their delight 
at the humiliation of Edward II. In 1322 this un- 
fortunate monarch made another attempt to sub- 
jugate Scotland, and for this purpose marched an 
army as far north as Edinburgh. But disaster once 
more overtook him, and as his retreating soldiers 
were passing Dryburgh Abbey, they heard its bells 
ringing for joy over his defeat. In revengeful mood, 
the English army turned aside and set it on fire. 
Of the more immediate effects of this destruction 
* Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i, 164. 
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or of its exact extent very little is known. Still we 
can imagine the monks, in their practically homeless 
state, with the routine of their ordinary life long 
interrupted, and can readily understand what the 
effect of this was likely to be. Probably the Abbey 
never recovered its former splendour of stately 
building, nor its earlier discipline and high standard 
of spiritual life. One effect of this act of vandalism 
was to call forth from Patrick, one of its canons, 
a man of distinctly literary and philosophical gifts, 
a poem on the destruction of Dryburgh, which he 
addressed to the king and to the superiors of other 
religious houses; another was to bring Robert the 
Bruce into its life. It is to his liberality that its 
subsequent restoration was largely due. Yet another 
result of this destruction was the gift of Maxton 
Church, one of the last of such ecclesiastical posses- 
sions to become the property of the Abbey. Accord- 
ing to Charter 297 of the ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ 
John, Bishop of Glasgow, in the year 1326, “‘ because 
it is an act of piety to succour the needy and to 
exert oneself for the poor,” directs his eyes to the 
burning of Dryburgh, and confirms to the monks the 
parish church of Maxton, of which the patronage, 
profits, rights, and dues had been granted by Walter 
the Steward. 

During these anxious and troublous times, William 
was Abbot. Our information regarding him is con- 
fined almost entirely to his witnessing certain im- 
portant documents. About the year 1316 he was 
witness to a grant by William de Lamberton, Bishop 
of St Andrews, to the Abbey of Kelso of the church 
of Greenlaw, with its chapels in proprios usus. About 
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the year 1319 he witnessed a charter of confirmation 
by Patrick of Dunbar, Earl of March, to the Abbey 
of Melrose, of the lands of Redpath. In 1324 he 
appears as a witness in a charter to Melrose of the 
patronage of the church of Ochiltree and of several 
others. From the fact that, associated with the same 
year, there is the name of another abbot, Roger, 
it would appear that William did not long survive 
the destruction of his Abbey. It is in his term of 
office that we hear for the first time of trouble aris- 
ing in the life of the monastery. From Pope John 
XXII. at Avignon there came, in the month of 
June 1320, a “‘commission to the Bishop of St 
Andrews to suspend for a time Marcus, canon of 
the Premonstratensian monastery of Dribart (Dry- 
burgh), who has performed the penance imposed 
upon him by the Abbot whom he knocked down 
with his fist on being reproved, and who has been 
absolved by the Pope; and finally to dispense him 
on account of the irregularity he has incurred.” 
Among the sorrows of his later years, Abbot 
William was granted one satisfaction. He was 
spared to see the results of Bruce’s victories making 
themselves felt. On 30th March 1323, a truce be- 
tween England and Scotland was signed. His satis- 
faction was, however, tempered by an important 
fact. King Edward, in the documents connected 
with the truce, never formally acknowledged Bruce 
as King of Scotland, and this brought the Scottish 
king a second time into conflict with Pope John 
XXII. “The very year that the truce was signed 
he despatched Randolph to Rome to submit his 
cause to the pope. At first the mission of Randolph 
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promised all that was desired, for the pope was 
persuaded to recognise Bruce’s title. The displeasure 
of the English king, however, gave another turn to 
the pope’s mind, and he was effectually restrained 
from showing further favour to the Scots. When 
in the following year they besought him to remove 
the ban of excommunication under which they still 
lay, they were informed that their prayer would be 
granted only on condition of restoring the town of 
Berwick. Rather than give up the town, which 
they considered the key of Scotland, they preferred 
to continue under the pope’s displeasure.” 1 

In 1327 Edward II. was deposed, and his son, a 
lad of only fifteen years of age, ascended the throne 
as Edward III. At the outset of his reign the truce 
between the two countries was confirmed. Ulti- 
mately, by the Treaty of Northampton, in April 
1328 matters were settled in favour of Scotland. By 
it the Scots gained practically all they had striven 
for. On the 7th of June 1329, Robert the Bruce 
died at Cardross in his fifty-sixth year. Of him it 
has been justly said that, while David built up and 
improved Scotland, Bruce saved it. 

This his grateful subjects fully recognised, lay and 
cleric alike. It is, of course, with the attitude of 
the latter that we are most concerned. Bishops and 
abbots were patriots first. “‘ The fact that bishops 
and abbots ignored ecclesiastical obligations and 
defied the persuasions and threats of the highest 
Church authority went far to determine the issue 
of the war.’ 2. On the eve of Bannockburn, Maurice, 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 164, 
2 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 256. 
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Abbot of Inchaffray and afterwards Bishop of Dun- 
blane, absolved Bruce from his sin in murdering the 
Comyn, and next day carried the crucifix along the 
Scottish lines, exhorting the kneeling soldiers to fight 
for their country. Among the conditions of the 
Treaty of Northampton was one to the effect that 
the King of England should advise the Pope to revoke 
all that the Church had said and done against Bruce 
and his subjects. ‘‘ With a rapidity and complete- 
ness which show how entirely the papal policy had 
depended upon political considerations, Bruce was 
restored to the favour of the Church. In October 
‘our dearest son, Robert, the illustrious King of 
Scotland,’ was informed most graciously of his 
liberation from all Church sentences and penalties. 
In November his father-confessor was authorised to 
absolve him fully from his sins. At the beginning 
of 1329, Scottish bishops, well equipped with funds, 
were in attendance on the Pope at Avignon, and in 
June, while papal nuncios were occupied in Scotland 
in granting pardons for non-payment of tithes and 
other irregularities, the Pope proclaimed that Bruce 
and his successors should be not only crowned but 
anointed by Scottish bishops. There is some pathos 
in the fact that before the tidings of this last dearly 
deserved concession reached Scotland the patriot 
king was dead. It remained for the Pope to minister 
consolations to his son, David II., and to bestow 
upon Scotland those religious favours which for 
more than twenty years had been almost completely 
withheld. He fulfilled both duties without restraint. 
To the new king he wrote as though Bruce had 
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spent his life in the zealous service of the papacy, 
while the ‘Papal Registers’ for 1329 abound in 
dispensations, exemptions, and special privileges 
granted to the Scots.” 1 Upon the monks of Dry- 
burgh, as upon the clergy of Scotland in general, 
this vacillation in the attitude of the Pope was 
bound to produce two effects. It would bring a 
sense of relief to those whose sympathies were natu- 
rally with the Bruce, but it also considerably weak- 
ened their respect for a papacy whose policy was 
nothing if not time-serving. A careful reading of 
the * Papal Registers’ of these years emphasises the 
fact that the discipline of the clergy had now lost 
much of its power. The incident of the pugilistic 
monk of Dryburgh is only one of many. On the 
other hand, the story of the nation serves to reveal 
the fact that the religious side of the life of the 
clergy was sinking into the background. ‘“ Only 
two meetings of the Provincial Council are recorded ”’ 
—at Perth in 1321 and at Scone in 1325. “The 
rarity of Council meetings at a time when the Church 
was severely strained was due to the fact that the 
‘prelates’ who were acting for the nation not only 
headed the Scots on the battlefield, but swayed the 
counsels of the Estates. ... The most important 
meetings were held in Church buildings, and the 
decisions of parliament gave voice with rare excep- 
tions to the minds of churchmen. . . . The religious 
and political aspects of the struggle were so blended 
that Church and king suffered and triumphed to- 
gether, and if the Church was weakened and dis- 
1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 263. 
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organised by every defeat, it was strengthened and 
consolidated by every victory.” + 

Very little is known of the actual life of Dryburgh 
Abbey during the decades which more immediately 
followed its destruction. The silence amid which 
its second century seems to close is almost ominous. 
Abbot Roger, who followed William in 1324, is 
known only through his witnessing a charter granted 
between 1326 and 1328 by which Sir John de Graham 
confirmed the whole of Eskdale to the monks of 
Melrose. David, who succeeded him, and who seems 
to have held the office of abbot down to 1354, is 
brought into notice on two occasions only. In 1329 
he witnessed a Kelso Charter, and the ‘ Register of 
Glasgow ’ speaks of him as Abbot in 1338. 

A study of the twenty-five charters granted to 
the Abbey of Dryburgh during the last half of this 
second century yields some very significant informa- 
tion. From the year 1300, in which a small gift 
is made to the Abbey, to the time of its destruction 
in 1322, all the charters refer simply to confirma- 
tions of previous gifts. No new donation appears 
to have been made—a fact which might indicate 
that the monks of Dryburgh were losing hold on the 
goodwill of the people. But if this were the case, 
the havoc committed by the English king brought 
a speedy change. For, during the years which 
followed that sad event, sympathy with the monas- 
tery revived and took a very practical turn. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the gift of Maxton 
Church in 1326, in which year the Abbey also re- 
ceived a double expression of royal favour. In one 
charter, King Robert the Bruce issued a precept 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 270. 
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regarding the payment of a goodly sum of money 
from the town of Roxburgh. In another, Alexander 
Fraser, his secretary, enforces this payment. The 
king was evidently anxious that the monks of Dry- 
burgh, in the distressing circumstances amid which 
their lot had been cast, should at least enjoy their 
own. Until 1338, several charters, indicating good 
gifts of land and houses from private individuals, 
were granted to the Abbey. Of these, the most 
interesting is that of Patrick of Dunbar, Knight of 
March, in which he makes a gift of the whole land 
which is called the ‘“‘ Hunter’s” in the town of 
Ercyldon (Earlston), with pasture for sheep, oxen, 
and cows. In making this gift he speaks of the 
canons as “his brethren.”” Evidently he had united 
himself to them. Probably, like others already 
mentioned, he became one of the lay brethren. 
From charters in the possession of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, we find that about this time the last - 
of the churches which came into the possession of 
Dryburgh was gifted by John de Maxwell of Pen- 
caitland. About the year 1343 he granted to the 
Church of St Mary the patronage of the Church of 
Pencaitland, with the chapel of Payston. In the 
same year the Prior of St Andrews confirmed this 
by another charter, and in 1346 King David II. 
favoured Dryburgh by further confirming the gift. 
While, therefore, the destruction of their Abbey 


1 As further testimony to the royal favour which the Abbey enjoyed 
and to its position on the patriotic side, it may be mentioned that, in 
Charter 299, the brother-in-law of Bruce, his great supporter, Sir Andrew 
Moray of Bothwell, gives up to the Abbey a piece of land in dispute 
between himself and Dryburgh, adding to his generosity free milling and 
free pasture for 300 sheep. Bruce’s sister, Christiana Bruce, the wife of 
Sir Andrew, is mentioned by name in this charter. 
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meant a great calamity for the White Canons, it 
was the cause of the second century of their life at 
Dryburgh closing amid conditions not unlike those 
with which the first century began—royal patron- 
age and support from rich and poor alike being the 
distinctive features of both periods. The favour 
of David I. and of Malcolm the Maiden was renewed 
in that of Robert the Bruce and David II.; the 
place of De Morville was taken by the Earl of 
March, in gifts both of land and person, while 
tofts, crofts, and pastures which were so much a 
feature of the charities of early days were being 
repeated after nearly two hundred years. When 
it is remembered that, just before the destruction 
of the Abbey, recognition from without had almost 
ceased, it is easy to realise that Dryburgh’s dis- 
astrous experience had its own compensations. 

If the national situation of Scotland had been 
only a little more favourable, Dryburgh Abbey, 
under the conditions which have just been referred 
to, might have risen anew to great glory. Generous 
assistance such as king and people had been willing 
to give would have brought back better days. Un- 
fortunately, the times of Bruce’s successor were not 
like those of Malcolm IV. When Bruce passed away, 
and his son was crowned as David II. at Scone, the 
reigning monarch was only eight years old. <A long 
regency was inevitable, and when Edward Balliol, 
supported by Edward III. of England, landed in 
Fife as a claimant for the Scottish throne, troublous 
times were too evidently at hand. Randolph, Earl 
of Moray, one of the late king’s strongest henchmen, 
had been appointed Regent, but soon after assem- 
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bling an army for the defence of the youthful king, 
he died at Musselburgh on 20th July 1332. His 
successor in the Regency, Donald, Earl of Mar, was 
quite unequal to the task, and before long he was 
defeated and slain at Dupplin Moor. Immediately 
after the battle Balliol captured the city of Perth, 
and was crowned at Scone by the Earl of Fife and 
the Bishop of Dunkeld. On his way south he stayed 
for a short time at Roxburgh, and, on the 23rd of 
November, recognised the King of England as his 
superior in the way his father, John Balliol, had 
done before him. Again this conduct provoked the 
resentment of the people of Scotland. Choosing Sir 
Andrew Moray of Bothwell as their third Regent, 
they gave battle to Balliol at Annan, and com- 
pletely defeated him. But the spring of 1333 saw 
him back in Scotland with Roxburgh for his head- 
quarters, and the Castle of Berwick as his objective. 
To relieve the situation, Sir Archibald Douglas, the 
fourth Scottish Regent, led an army into Northum- 
berland, but without success. The battle of Halidon 
Hill followed on 19th July, with such disastrous 
effects to the Scottish forces that it practically 
undid all that Bruce had won for his country. The 
Regent, six earls, with many persons of distinction, 
lay dead upon the field, and for their safety it was 
thought advisable that the young King of Scotland 
and his Queen should seek a home in France. Balliol 
and the English king now felt they could do as 
they pleased, and proceeded to divide up Scotland. 
National disaster, however, once more roused the 
Scots, and under their old leader, Sir Andrew Moray, 
as Regent, they regained all their castles. The 
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defence of Dunbar by “‘ Black Agnes,” the wife of the 
Earl of March, one of the most liberal of the Abbey’s 
benefactors, and of Kildrummie Castle by Lady 
Christiana Moray,! Bruce’s sister, and wife of another 
benefactor, and the capture of Perth, then the capital, 
were among the outstanding events of the time. So 
favourable, in fact, did the situation appear, that it 
was thought safe to bring David and his queen home 
again. The young king naturally took his place at 
the head of the army, but only to increase his 
country’s troubles. In 1346 the English king was 
laying siege to Calais, and in order to bring relief to 
France, David resolved upon the invasion of England. 
But the expedition ended disastrously. The Scots 
were defeated at Neville’s Cross on 17th October; 
and King David, with four of his earls and the 
Bishop of St Andrews, was taken prisoner. 

Amid historic conditions so depressing, and more 
especially in the unsettled state of the Borders, the 
monks of Dryburgh would find it difficult to recon- 
struct, or even to maintain, their religious life. The 
disastrous tidings of Halidon Hill and Neville’s Cross 
would send the iron into their soul, and the know- 
ledge that both their king and their bishop were 
captives, reduce them to utter despair. For the 
White Canons, the last decade of their second cen- 
tury evidently proved a period of unrelieved gloom, 
especially when, to their already overwhelming dis- 
tress, was added the terrible visitation of the Black 
Death, which, after working havoc in England, 
visited Scotland in 1350, and carried off, it was said, 
a full third of the people. 

1 See footnote, p, 157. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
ITS THIRD CENTURY UNDER THE RULE OF THE ABBOT. 


SucH were the conditions under which the White 
Canons closed the second century of their life at 
Dryburgh, and entered upon their third. They were 
anything but promising. Those were not days when 
centenaries were observed, but if they had been, 
we can imagine that, by universal consent, the occa- 
sion would have been permitted to pass unrecog- 
nised. Unlike their second century, which opened 
under the highest auspices, their third dawned among 
the most dismal conditions. Their home was largely 
in ruins; their spiritual life was not in a healthy 
state; their surroundings, both national and eccle- 
siastical, were depressing in the extreme. The half 
century between the death of Robert the Bruce, 
1329, and the Great Papal Schism, 1378, has been 
described by Professor MacEwen as being one of 
the dreariest and most dismal in the history of 
Scotland. ‘‘ The papacy was at a low ebb. It was 
domiciled at Avignon, save for three years (1367-70), 
when Urban V. made an unsuccessful attempt at 
residence in Rome. Of the six Popes who held 
office, three—Benedict XII., Urban V., and Gregory 
XI.—were men of high character and serious pur- 
pose; but they had to contend with insuperable 
L 
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difficulties. Their entourage at Avignon, described 
by Petrarch as ‘a seat of demons, a sink of every 
vice that bears a name,’ was at its best intensely 
secular in its pomp and reckless in its cupidity. 
All six Popes were Frenchmen, at the mercy of the 
freaks and partialities of French diplomacy. In 
their official life there was rarely room for an attempt 
at moral rectitude or spiritual independence. While 
the papal system was everywhere in discredit, its 
. authority was openly disavowed in many quarters. 
... It was a time when, in the words of an im- 
partial Roman Catholic historian, respect for the 
papacy was destroyed and the authority of the 
Holy See was weakened.” } 

Nor was the policy of the Church of Rome in any 
way helpful. Deaneries, canonries, prebends, rec- 
tories and vicarages, were granted lavishly to peti- 
tioners who already held other offices. The objec- 
tionable holding of pluralities seems never to have 
troubled the ecclesiastical conscience. The ‘ Papal 
Registers’ record the granting of eighty-one peti- 
tions for “incompatible ”’ benefices—that is, bene- 
fices where the duties could not be adequately dis- 
charged by an absent incumbent. It was no un- 
common thing, where the supply of priests was 
falling short, as it was bound to do amid the cir- 
cumstances of these times, to appoint to sacred 
offices mere children or laymen who were disqualified 
for moral reasons. 

With alarming ease, dispensations were granted 
in the case of breaches of the marriage law, and 
there is more than a suspicion that such indulgences 

1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 278, 279. 
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were granted by the Church simply for the sake of 
the fees they might produce. 

While all this was true of the Church in general, 
_ the Premonstratensians do not seem to have formed 
any exception. A writer in the ‘Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia’ thus pictures them: “ The spiritual fervour, 
so remarkable and edifying in the first two cen- 
turies, had gradually been growing cold. A number 
of religious communities were no longer animated 
by the spirit of St Norbert. With the gradual dis- 
appearance of manual labour, intellectual activity, 
and certain observances, spiritual progress was re- 
tarded, and even a kind of spiritual stagnation set 
in, to the great detriment of these communities. 
The first religious had cleared part of the forests, 
and by making the land more productive, had 
created more resources, while the charity of bene- 
factors had also increased the revenues, and with 
this affluence arose a spirit of worldliness. The 
superiors of some houses had become base in abol- 
ishing abuses, and so irregularities had gradually 
crept in. Owing to the distance of so many houses 
from the mother house at Premontré, and also to 
national aspirations, cohesion, the strength of any 
society, had been weakened in the Order. Already 
in Saxony, England, and Spain, a tendency was 
observed to form separate congregations with regu- 
lations of their own. With the approval of the 
Popes, the austere rule with regard to perpetual 
abstinence from flesh was mitigated first in 1290.” 

How far this moral and spiritual declension in 
the Church in general, and the Premonstratensian 
Order in particular, affected Dryburgh is not very 
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definitely known. Two things, however, are sig- 
nificant. According to the ‘ Papal Registers,’ Pope 
Clement VI., between the years 1350 and 1351, 
issued a long list of what are known as “ Indults ” 
(special concessions) to a number of persons, per- 
mitting them to choose confessors who should give 
to those who were penitent plenary remission of 
their sin in the hour of death with the usual safe- 
guards. In this list of permitted ones, we find 
the name of Andrew, Abbot of Dryburgh, and 
William, Abbot of Melrose. Much more specific 
is a charter by Pope Gregory XI. From this we 
learn that certain flagrant disorders had occurred 
in the community. It was found that strife and 
debate had existed; and blows had been dealt, 
not only among themselves, but to other religious 
persons and secular clerks. Some of the brethren 
had infringed the rule which forbade the posses- 
sion of private property; some had obtained ad- 
mission into the convent by simony; and others 
who lay under censures had been admitted to holy 
orders, and had even exercised the sacred function 
in that unhallowed state. For these offences they 
had been cut off from the communion of the Church, 
and could not, upon submission, be lawfully restored 
without appearing personally at the apostolic see. 
But the observance of this obligation was incon- 
venient, and involved consequences perilous to their 
souls; for, in so long a journey, during which they 
were necessarily removed from observation and 
control, they were apt to fall into irregularities, to 
wander about at their ease, and to contract vaga- 
1 No, 281, 
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bond habits of life. These things being represented 
to Pope Gregory, he, in the second year of his 
pontificate (1371), gave the Abbot power, according 
to his discretion, to absolve the least guilty, upon 
due penance being done; but greater offenders were 
still to be sent to receive correction and absolution 
at the papal court. Papal communications of the 
kind show how the high ideals which once held 
sway in the monastery of Dryburgh had been for- 
gotten, and how the corruption which was so active 
elsewhere among the Premonstratensians had made 
itself felt within its walls. 

Passing from ecclesiastical affairs to those of the 
nation, we find equally little to inspire one. For 
eleven years Scotland’s king remained a prisoner 
in England. In 1365 the Scots made an effort to 
free him, and even captured the town of Berwick, 
but the sequel was disastrous. The English army 
was victorious, and King Edward took up his tem- 
porary abode at Roxburgh, that he might receive 
from Balliol the Scottish crown and from the barons 
their homage. The four abbots of Teviotdale quietly 
submitted, but the Scottish barons were not inclined 
to yield. To compel their homage, Edward marched 
as far north as Edinburgh, and because the Scots 
had done their best to deprive him of every form 
of sustenance, took a terrible revenge. Every town, 
village, and hamlet that came in his way were given — 
to the flames. Sacred buildings shared the same 
fate, and, among others, the beautiful church of 
Haddington—the “Lamp of the Lothians.” The 
fact that the Abbot of Dryburgh had submitted 
to Edward at Roxburgh earlier renders it unlikely 
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that either this Abbey or its more immediate neigh- 
bourhood suffered at the hands of the invader; - 
but within their quiet precincts the tumult of 
marching hosts would often be heard, and the smoke 
and gleam of distant fires bring home to them the 
cruel and settled policy of the English soldiery. 

On 3rd October 1357, the captivity of David I. 
came to an end, but the subsequent years of his 
reign were even more disastrous. The terms on 
which he was released were of the severest char- 
acter, including a ransom to the amount of 100,000 
marks, and the detention of many of the leading 
men of Scotland as hostages until it was fully dis- 
charged. The burden thus imposed proved too 
great for the nation, and in fourteen years no more 
than half of the ransom had been paid. Worse 
still, it led to several events which darkened the 
closing years of King David’s reign. A proposal 
was made to France in 1359 to renew the war against 
England. Fortunately this came to nothing. But 
a very serious situation was created when, on the 
ground of the misuse of public money, the Earl of 
Douglas, with the assistance of Robert the Steward 
and the Earl of March, openly revolted against the 
king. This rising David was able to crush, but 
such were the dreadful straits to which he had been 
brought, that he actually proposed to Edward that, 
if he were relieved of the ransom money, he would 
leave the English king as his successor to the throne 
in the event of there being no male heir. This 
proposal the Scottish Parliament peremptorily re- 
fused, and the English debt was continued. Neither 
did it help matters when the King of Scotland, now 
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a widower, made a foolish marriage with Margaret 
Logie, and later divorced her. The Pope repealed 
the decree, but by this time, 22nd February 1371, 

David II. had passed away. 
_ Amid all this unhappy condition of things, Dry- 
burgh Abbey produced her most distinguished son. 
In the quiet of the monastery, Ralph Strode, either 
as novice or young monk, showed abilities which 
attracted the attention of the king. At the royal 
expense, he was subsequently sent to Merton College, 
Oxford, where he became the friend of the poet 
Chaucer. To the “moral Gower” and the “ philo- 
sophic Strode” the poet dedicated one of his best 
works, ‘Troilus and Cresseide.? In company with 
Chaucer, Strode travelled through France and Ger- 
many, and met Petrarch in Milan. His travels 
appear to have extended as far as the Holy Land. 
Among his literary productions are accounts of his 
journeys, and a considerable number of philosophic 
and controversial works. He is perhaps best known 
for those writings in which he controverted the 
teaching of Wycliffe. In later life he spent his days 
as a tutor at Merton College, where he had among 
his pupils Lewis Chaucer, the son of the poet. 
Fabricius speaks of him as a preaching friar, and 
also as Oxford’s poet laureate. It is interesting to 
know that, if Dryburgh produced her poet-canon 
at the time when her beautiful Abbey was being 
laid in ruins, her poet-philosopher appeared in days 
when her own spiritual life was in anything but a 
happy condition. 

The period which is generally known in Scottish 
history as that of the struggle between the Crown 
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and the Barons followed the death of David. National 
independence now secured, Scotland had set herself 
to develop her own internal life. David was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Robert the High Steward, 
a son of his sister Marjory, daughter of Robert the 
Bruce. With this monarch began the line of Stuart 
kings who were to play so prominent a part in the 
history of Scotland, and, after 1603, in that of 
England as well. With the accession of Robert II. 
the country did not suffer, as it had so often done, 
from the youth of the sovereign; the difficulty was 
rather the other way. Robert II. was fifty-nine years 
of age when he came to the throne. Fortunately, 
he began his reign when Edward III. was old and 
less inclined to be aggressive. For both countries 
it seemed to promise well when, in 1369, a fourteen 
years’ truce was arranged. This period expired in 
1384, and, as a result of long pent-up feeling, it 
became evident that hostilities might recommence 
at any moment. Meanwhile, however, the truce was 
extended from October 13884 to May 1385. Just 
about this time began developments which were to 
bring more suffering upon Dryburgh Abbey. With 
the help of the French under Sir John de Vienne, 
the Scots made war on England, but the two allies 
never appear to have co-operated well, and disaster 
overtook them both. Richard IT., now the reigning 
monarch of England, entered Scotland, and for a 
time carried on a campaign of devastation. In this 
were included not only the towns of Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee, but also the abbeys of Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Newbattle. In the case of Dry- 
burgh the destruction must have been very great. 
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No actual details have been preserved, but, judging 
from the later architecture of the Abbey, it can be 
seen that, as a result, a large amount of reconstruc- 
tion was necessary. We are able to imagine the 
situation. Andrew the Abbot was an old man when 
this great calamity befell his Abbey, for he had held 
office since 1354. Great would be the grief with 
which he sought to find a new home and the diffi- 
culties amid which he had to carry on spiritual 
work. A national treaty arranged at Boulogne in 
the year 1389 produced a truce for three years 
between Scotland, England, and France, but to 
those whose home had been ruined it could not 
mean very much. When King Robert II. died in 
the following year at the Castle of Dundonald, it 
may be questioned whether there was any altar 
connected with the Abbey where mass could be 
sung for his soul. From a national point of view, 
the disaster of Dryburgh was avenged by the suc- 
cess of the Scottish arms at Otterbourne, but the 
fortunes of its holy and beautiful house were never 
afterward retrieved. 

A second time the destruction of the Abbey called 
forth royal sympathy. In the first year of his reign, 
Robert III., the son and successor of Robert IL., 
apparently to compensate for its sufferings, granted 
to Dryburgh all the lands and revenues of the Cis- 
tercian Priory of South Berwick, the nuns of which 
are charged with indulging in dissolute and incon- 
tinent lives, and in which the number had been 
reduced to two.! The great west doorway of the 
church is an evidence of the work which was sub- 

1 Reg. Mag. Sig., 199, 15. 
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sequently done. But forces within and without the 
monastery were not of a kind to aid the life of the 
convent. Alongside their own weakened spiritual 
life ran a. course of unfortunate national events. 
When John, Earl of Carrick, the eldest son of Robert 
II., ascended the throne under the title of Robert 
III.—the name of John for a king having proved 
so unlucky—the strong man of the time was really 
Robert, Earl of Fife, the third son of the late king. 
Two years before his father’s death he had been 
appointed Guardian of the Realm, and it was a 
significant fact that, although the eldest brother 
naturally ascended the throne, the third son was 
still continued in his old office. For the first eight 
years of the reign of Rebert III. the Earl of Fife 
was thus practically the ruler. One good feature 
of this situation was an eight years’ truce between 
England and Scotland, though this did not prevent 
frequent raids on the Borders and trouble in some 
of the northern parts of the kingdom. These were 
the days when the Earl of Buchan, known as the 
Wolf of Badenoch, burnt the town and cathedral 
of Elgin, and did penance later for the outrage in 
the Dominican Church at Perth. 

But if Robert proved weak, David, his son, did 
not, and the day came when the Earl of Fife, now 
created Duke of Albany, found his position chal- 
lenged by one as strong as himself. With the close 
of the third century of life at Dryburgh, then, began 
a struggle between the young prince, the Duke of 
Rothesay, and his uncle, the Duke of Albany. The 
queen, assisted by Archibald the Grim, third Earl 
of Douglas, and Walter Traill, Bishop of St Andrews, 
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succeeded in getting Rothesay appointed Guardian 
of the Realm in place of Albany, but this meant 
war between uncle and nephew. Further trouble 
for the young Duke was caused by the alienation 
of the Earl of March, on the ground that, although 
betrothed to his daughter, the prince had married 
a daughter of the Earl of Douglas. In 1402 the death 
of the Duke of Rothesay took place under suspicious 
circumstances in Falkland Tower, where he had been 
imprisoned by his uncle after an unsuccessful attempt 
to take the Castle of St Andrews. In the same year, 
the Scots, as a result of the disaffection of the Earl 
of March, suffered defeats at Nisbet Moor and Homil- 
don Hill. Albany once more returned to power, 
and the reign of Robert III. ended with the sadden- 
ing news that his son James, a boy of twelve years 
of age, whom he was sending to be educated in | 
France, had been made a prisoner by the English 
off Flamborough Head. 

Bower, the continuer of Fordun’s ‘ History,’ has 
described the reign of Robert III. as one in which 
there was abundance of victual, but very great dis- 
cord among the leading men of the nation. The 
national situation was clearly one in which the 
monks of Dryburgh, however anxious they may 
have been to build up again the fortunes of their 
Abbey, could not expect much help. Their sym- 
pathies probably lay with the Duke of Rothesay 
rather than with his uncle, seeing that Walter Traill, 
Bishop of St Andrews, along with the Earl of Douglas, 
had been the means of bringing the young duke into 
power. But, however that may have been, it is 
certain that the first half of this, their third century 
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of life at Dryburgh, closed without any hopeful 
prospect. The situation on which they looked from 
their ruined home was indeed a sorrowful one. 
Neither could the monks of the time expect much 
from the head of their Church. The years imme- 
diately preceding those of the destruction of the 
Abbey had not been happy ones at Rome. In 
the year 1378 occurred the “ Great Schism.” Two 
rival Popes claimed the headship of the Church— 
one residing at Avignon, under the protection and 
influence of France, the other in Italy, relying prin- 
cipally upon German and English support. To the 
Popes who resided at Avignon were given the name 
of “anti-pope,” and to those who made Italy their 
home that of ‘“‘ true-pope.” ‘‘ Upon the whole, ‘the 
true popes’ were inferior to the anti-popes in per- 
sonal character. The first of them, Urban VI., a 
tyrannical autocrat, strangled several of his own 
cardinals in prison, and proved so intractable that 
for five years he could not reside at Rome, although 
the desire of the Romans for a resident Pope was a 
principal cause of the Schism. His successor, Boni- 
face IX., was noted for avarice, and showed no 
concern in the higher interest of the Church. At 
the Jubilee celebrations of 1400, devout pilgrims 
were startled to find that the Father of Christendom 
was secluded and besieged in the Vatican. Under 
Innocent VII., who was elected by only nine car- 
dinals, and showed no mental or moral fitness for 
his office, the hostility between the papal court and 
the Roman citizens developed into ruthless anarchy, 
amidst which the Vatican was sacked and Innocent 
fled from the city. He was succeeded by Gregory 
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XII., who was deserted by all the cardinals and 
settled at Lucca, where his policy was regulated by 
the ambitious schemes of a nephew. 

“The anti-popes who meanwhile ruled, so far as 
rule was possible, from Avignon, Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII., were personally free from most of 
the stains which disgraced their Italian rivals. 
Clement was a warrior both by training and by 
temperament, fond of display, and overbearing to- 
wards his subordinates, but kindly at heart and 
possessed of some sense of honour. Although he 
was so much absorbed in contending for his place 
that he had little energy left for the discharge of 
its obligations, he may be held to have been worthy 
of the support which he received not only from 
France, but from Naples, Savoy, Spain, and Scot- 
land. His successor, Benedict, had an agreeable 
and even attractive personality, but he was subtle 
and crafty. Before he had held office for four years, 
he had alienated the French government and was 
confined to his palace, where he was a virtual prisoner. 
In 1403 France returned for a time to allegiance to 
him; but in that year he fled from Avignon and 
made his home at Nice, Genoa, Savona, and Per- 
pignan in turn, finally fortifying himself in the little 
Spanish coast town of Peniscola.”’ + 

Nicolas de Clemanges, secretary of Pope Benedict 
XIII., gives a picture of the resultant life. “In 
regard to the cure of souls nowadays, no mention 
is made of divine services, or the salvation or edifica- 
tion of the people; the one question is about their 
revenues—not what a benefice supplies to a resident 

1 MacEwen, ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 300, 301. 
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servant of the Church, but what it will yield to one 
who is far away and perhaps never intends to visit 
it. No one obtains a benefice without constant and 
repeated solicitation. The Popes appoint ignorant 
and useless men, provided they can afford to pay 
large sums. ... The papal claims for first fruits 
have become intolerable. Papal collectors devastate 
the land . . . churches fall into ruins and the church 
plate is sold. . . . Ecclesiastical causes are drawn 
into the papal court on every kind of pretext, and 
judgment is given in favour of those who pay the 
most. The Curia alone is rich, and benefices are 
heaped on cardinals who devour their revenues in 
luxury and neglect their duty. ... The study of 
Holy Writ and its professors are openly turned to 
ridicule, especially by the popes, who set up their 
traditions far above the divine commands. . . . This 
Schism is the scourge of God on these abuses, and, 
unless a reformation be wrought, worse ills will 
follow and the Church will be destroyed.” } 

At this stage two questions naturally suggest 
themselves. Were the monks of Dryburgh at the 
close of the first half of their third century, or about 
the year 1400, in residence within their own monas- 
tery ? Were they, again, affected by the unfortu- 
nate dispute over the headship of the Church of 
Rome? Professor MacEwen is inclined to think 
that Scotland was not much troubled by all that 
passed at Rome and Avignon. He considers that 
this country was too much occupied with its own 
affairs to be deeply moved either one way or another 
by the ongoings of the Popes and their entourage. 

? Creighton, ‘ History of Papacy,’ i, 301, 3, 75. 
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As we know that considerable efforts were made to 
rebuild the Abbey after the destruction of 1385, 
we may conjecture that, before the year 1400, the 
monks were again in residence within their own 
monastery. : 

Any glimpse which we have of the actual life of 
the Abbey at this time comes to us, as it so often 
does, from occasions on which charters were wit- 
nessed and petitions presented. Whatever be the 
explanation, we do not meet with any new name of 
an abbot until the year 1398. It may possibly have 
been that the office was for a time in abeyance. 
According to the ‘ Liber de Melros,’! John is the 
abbot who witnessed, on the 29th of February of 
this year, an obligation of Archibald M‘Dowell of 
Malkeristoun (Makerston) for the amount of his 
relief granted by the “Crown to the new werke of 
the kirk of Melros.”” Evidently the monks of Melrose, 
like those of Dryburgh, were seeking about this 
time to repair the work of destruction which Richard 
II. had wrought. According to Morton’s ‘ Monastic 
Annals,’ John seems to have been the name of the 
Abbot in 1404, and from the MSS. notes of George 
Crawford, the same name is given as that of the 
Abbot in 1410. From the ‘ Papal Register,’ how- 
ever, we find that these two can hardly have be- 
longed to the same individual. On 12th September 
1408, a petition was presented to the anti-pope, 
Benedict XIII., by John de Aberdeen, Abbot of 
Dryburgh, “for confirmation of his election and 
benediction, made on the voidance by the death of 
William de Driburg.” In connection with this, a 

1 P, 490. 
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commission is issued to the bishops of Glasgow to 
do what is necessary in the circumstances. As 
successor to John, who seems to have been abbot 
in 1404, there must have been another abbot of the 
name of William before the year 1408. Of consider- 
able importance also is the fact that it is to the 
anti-popes that business from Dryburgh is sent at 
the time. From the MSS. notes of George Crawford 
we learn that, on the 8th of March 1410, John, 
Abbot of Dryburgh, was present when Henry, Bishop 
of St Andrews, confirmed the grant of the posses- 
sions of the nuns of South Berwick. The bishop 
would naturally visit the Abbey in connection with 
the work of reconstruction, and perhaps on his 
suggestion King Robert granted these properties. 

During the course of the second half of the third 
century of life at Dryburgh, outward conditions, 
ecclesiastical as well as national, tended to improve. 
Two months after the death of Robert III, the 
Estates met and proclaimed his son James King of 
Scotland. The aged Duke of Albany was appointed 
Regent, and so wise was his rule for the fourteen 
remaining years of his life, that nobles, churchmen, 
and peasants alike praised him. Two outstanding 
things the Regent did. He obtained from England 
the release of Archibald, Earl of Douglas, and in- 
duced the rebellious Earl of March to return to 
Scotland. 

Nor were these years of the Regency without 
interest for the monks. Three important events are 
sure to have excited their attention, and to have 
called for their comment. At Perth in 1407 a 
Lollard or follower of John Wycliffe, named John 
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Resby, was burned, two of his heresies being that 
the Pope was not really the vicar of Christ, and 
that no one should be Pope without personal holi- 
ness. The convent of Dryburgh are not likely to 
have sympathised with the martyr. Bad though the 
lives of the Popes were, heresy of the kind struck 
at the very foundations of the Church, and to the 
faithful would be utterly abhorrent. In 1411 was 
fought the battle of Harlaw, in Aberdeenshire, where 
the Celts under Donald, Lord of the Isles, were 
defeated by the Saxons under Alexander Stewart, 
a son of the Wolf of Badenoch, and now, by mar- 
riage, Earl of Mar. Far off though this battlefield 
seems, “‘ Of the deliverance that had been wrought 
at Harlaw the nation was fully aware, and the 
memory of the battle remained a vivid tradition 
in districts of Scotland far distant from Aberdeen. 
Towards the close of the century in which the battle 
was fought the boys of East Lothian played at 
Harlaw in their games.” 1 In 1414 the University 
of St Andrews was founded. As a first effort to 
establish higher education in Scotland, and as an 
answer to a national need, it would be widely dis- 
cussed by those who regretted that such privileges 
could be enjoyed only by studying at the University 
of Paris or Oxford. 

In 1422 Henry V., King of England, died, and 
efforts were made to bring King James back from 
the land of his captivity. For a ransom of sixty 
thousand marks, to be paid in instalments, his 
release was granted, but, owing to his marriage 
with Lady Jane Beaufort, the sum was reduced 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 207. 
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by ten thousand. On these terms Scotland was 
able once more to enjoy the presence and power of 
her own king. These changes in political life could 
not fail to concern the monks, who would share to 
the full the national anticipations and expectations 
which the king’s return had awakened. 

Not less significant was the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion. John de Aberdeen held office as Abbot from 
1408 to 1434. Wherever his local habitation, and 
whatever his distinctive mission, he seems to have 
presided with acceptance over the affairs of the 
monastery for fully a quarter of a century. During 
his term of office, Bishop Henry Wardlaw filled the 
See of St Andrews, and from him Abbot John re- 
ceived help for the building of the Abbey. Stability 
of office in the case of both bishop and abbot would 
be wholly for good. On the other hand, the “ Great 
Schism”? meant not only a multiplication of the 
reigning Popes, but frequent changes in the Curia 
both at Rome and Avignon. In 1378 Urban VI. 
and Clement VII. had divided the honour between 
them. Until the year 1414, Avignon possessed only 
two Popes, Clement VII. and Benedict XIII., but 
Rome had, in quick succession, Boniface IX., Inno- 
cent VII., Gregory XII., Alexander V., and John 
XXIII. Whatever the effect upon the monastic 
life at Dryburgh, it was not without a marked 
influence on the outside world. “The prevailing 
discontent led to a general demand that the one 
or other of the rival popes should abdicate. That 
demand failing, a cry rose for a general Church 
Council, to restore unity and enforce reform. Both 
pope and anti-pope were deserted by their cardinals, 
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and a Council held at Pisa in 1409 declared the 
papacy vacant, and elected Alexander V. to the 
vacancy. Neither Gregory nor Benedict paid any 
heed to this decision, so that there were now three 
popes, each professing to occupy the Chair of St 
Peter. Alexander V. increased the confusion by 
conferring special privileges upon: the Mendicant 
Friars, and in two years gave way to John XXIIL., 
a Pope of whom Milman has said that ‘it shocks 
belief that even in these times a man whose life 
had been so wicked should ascend to the papacy.’ 
By 11th November 1417 all three claimants for the 
papal office had been set aside, and Martin V. was 
proclaimed Pope.” 1 The new head appears to have 
ruled with a firmer and more upright hand. In 
1420 he began a work of reform both in Church and 
city. A happy change surely from the condition of 
things which prevailed in the days when pope and 
anti-pope strove for the favour of Scotland ! 

From the time of Walter Traill, Bishop of St 
Andrews, and largely under his influence, Scotland 
had sided with the anti-pope. A Bishop of Dunkeld 
seems, however, to have wavered, and, according 
to the ‘Papal Registers,’ the reward which was 
given him was power to grant twenty-four Jubilee 
Indulgences, and to give marriage dispensations to 
six couples.? Later, Pope John XXIII. made a 
desperate attempt to win the favour of Scotland 
by sending a legate with extraordinary powers to 
absolve ‘‘ one hundred fornicators, adulterers, viola- 
tors of nuns, and persons guilty of plunder, rapine, 


1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ p, 302. 
2 O.P.R. Letters, iv. 379. 
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and arson.” ! Nor were the efforts of the anti-popes 
much better. The promotion of Wardlaw to a car- 
dinalate was signalised by liberty to grant sixty 
marriage dispensations in Scotland and Ireland, and 
to ordain a hundred men born out of wedlock.? 
“As the years passed, and the plight of the anti- 
popes became more hazardous, their liberality to 
petitioners, especially to those of royal or all but 
royal birth, seems to have increased. We find a 
kinsman of the king made canon of Aberdeen at the 
age of fourteen; an illegitimate son of the Earl of 
Athole placed in a canonry at the age of twelve, 
and receiving various additional benefices before he 
was fifteen; an illegitimate son of the Karl of Craw- 
ford pardoned and dispensed for having drawn the 
fruits of a benefice for six years without ordination. 
Perhaps the most flagrant pluralist of the period 
was Thomas the Steward, the king’s natural son. 
Beginning with the archdeaconry of St Andrews, he 
added to it a deanery, canonry, and prebend of 
Glasgow, and a canonry of Brechin. So equipped 
and furnished with papal permission to discharge 
his Church duties by deputy, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he lectured for five years, receiving Church 
appointments for his personal attendants. His own 
benefices became innumerable. Ultimately he was 
offered the Bishopric of St Andrews, but declined it, 
preferring his sinecures and Paris.” ? The effect of 
policy such as this could not well be healthy. These 
stories were certain to find their way into the monas- 
tery, and it is easy to understand their demoralising 


1 C.P.R. Letters, vi. 17. ? Thid., iv. 250, 251. 
1, MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 308. 
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effect. If such things could be done with impunity 
by the heads of the Church, what might not be 
permitted to those of humbler rank ? Here, we may 
safely conclude, lies the explanation of much that 
is to follow. It would have been little short of a 
miracle if, with their beautiful home so sadly marred 
and their lives exposed to such influences, the monks 
had not fallen far beneath their former greatness. 
By his publication of what are known as the ‘ Synodal 
Statutes of St Andrews,’ Bishop Traill did his best 
to stem the process of demoralisation, but the forces 
of evil were too strong. To-day, these ‘ Statutes’ 
are read as a proof of the extent to which evil had 
penetrated the Church, and as signs of disease rather 
than as indications of remedy. 

Had it been possible to check the moral and 
spiritual decay which had now fallen upon the 
Church, and which doubtless left its mark upon 
Dryburgh, the reign of James I. might have accom- 
plished much good. Scotland’s young king was not 
long in showing the spirit in which he was to reign. 
He is credited with having said, “‘ God granting me 
life, I will make the key keep the castle and the 
bracken bush the cow.” Of more importance still 
was his actual performance. On the 13th of May 
1424, less than two months after his return, and 
even before his coronation took place, he arrested 
Sir Walter Stewart, eldest son of the late Regent, 
Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, his brother-in- 
law, and Thomas Boyd, younger of Kilmarnock. 
On the 21st of May of the same year, King James 
and his queen were crowned at Scone, the late Regent, 

1 Robertson, Statuta II., 64-73. 
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Murdoch, as representative of the ancient Earls of 
Fife, taking the principal part in placing the king 
upon the throne. On the 26th of May, five days 
after his coronation, he presided over his first Parlia- 
ment at Perth, and in doing so gave great offence 
through two of his enactments. In the first of these, 
he claimed the power to summon his vassals at his 
own will, and to demand the charters by which 
they held their land. In the second, he imposed 
a tax of twelve pence in the pound for the purpose 
of paying the ransom price that had been fixed for 
his release from captivity. Whatever the reason, 
he proceeded to make further arrests. Among those 
who suffered were the aged Earl of Lennox, father- 
in-law of Murdoch, and Sir Robert Graham, younger 
son of Sir Patrick Graham of Kincardine. As time 
passed, it was evident that King James was deter- 
mined to crush the House of Albany. While his 
second Parliament was sitting at Perth in 1425, he 
committed to prison the Duke of Albany, his wife 
and son, and by way of punishment for an act of 
violence on the part of Albany’s third son in burning 
Dumbarton and killing the Keeper of the Castle, 
he brought about the execution at Stirling of the 
Duke of Albany, his two sons, and the aged Earl 
of Lennox. 

Upon such high-handed and often objectionable 
actions, with many others, the convent of Dryburgh 
must have looked with much regret. Even those 
who were disposed to approve of the strong hand 
with which the king sought to help the nation would 
be alarmed when they found him equally resolute 
in his efforts to correct abuses in the Church. They 
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might probably be at one with him when, in 1425, 
he passed an Act instructing bishops to search for 
heretics, but they would strongly disapprove of his 
action when, in the same year, King James began 
to dictate lines of reform to the abbots and priors 
of the Benedictine and Augustinian foundations. In 
the letter which he addressed to them, he speaks of 
his distress over their downward course and their 
impending ruin, and of his wish to rouse them from 
their slothfulness and somnolence. He points out 
that monastic rules are so relaxed that the whole 
religious life is brought into disgrace, and that the 
dissoluteness of the abbots and the disorderly and 
pernicious conduct of the monks present a pitiful 
picture. He goes so far as to say that, if those who 
had endowed the monasteries in bygone days knew 
of the present condition of things, they would regret 
their liberality. In this mood he calls upon the 
abbots and priors to rouse themselves to a work 
of reform, and offers to give them every assistance 
in carrying it out. But he adds that he will brook 
from them nothing in the nature of opposition. Into 
the quiet of the monastery of Dryburgh, this rather 
censorious and threatening letter would find its way. 
For practical purposes the Premonstratensians were 
included in the Augustinian Order, and it is an 
interesting question how far the abbot and monks 
felt alarm or took guilt to themselves. 

Whatever their attitude towards the king’s efforts, 
two controversies which arose from the need for 
Church reform must have appealed to the monks. 
The wrath of Pope Martin V. had been roused by 
the attempts of James to get Church courts to 
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accept and register parliamentary decisions in spiritual 
matters, and for ten years a struggle between King 
and Pope went on, with which the brethren at Dry- 
burgh were closely concerned. The Pope appointed 
as his agent a near neighbour of theirs, William 
Croyser, Archdeacon of Teviotdale, and when this 
official found it necessary to flee to Rome, followed 
by a letter from the king charging him with treason, 
we may be sure their excitement increased. To 
intensify the situation, a commission of nobles, 
gentry, and burgesses deprived Croyser of innumer- 
able benefices. An appeal on the part of the arch- 
deacon to Pope Eugenius IV. was so far successful 
that, at the request of King James, a legate was 
sent to inquire into the whole situation, “to visit 
and reform all churches and monasteries,’ and “‘ to 
care for the ecclesiastical state of the realm.” Then 
more remote, but intensely interesting to the monks 
of Dryburgh, must have been the larger effort at 
reform which the Church as a whole was making. 
From 1431 until 1449 a Council was held at Basel, 
the importance of which lay in the fact that it was 
the last pre-Reformation attempt to reform the 
Church by what is known as the Conciliar agency.? 
All through this Council it was evident that papal 
influence was against reform. Pope Martin V. gave 
only a reluctant consent to its being called. In 
November 1431, Pope Eugenius IV. ordered its dis- 
solution. Still the Council sat on, making an appeal 
to Christendom, in which it declared the Pope to be 
guilty of contumacy, and settling even more deter- 


1 Creighton, ‘History of the Papacy,’ Book III.; Milman’s ‘Latin 
Christianity,’ Book XIII., chaps. xi.-xvi. 
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minedly to its work. In February 1433, Eugenius 
revoked his order of dissolution; but the Council, 
on 27th April, reasserted its independence, and went 
the length of declaring that any Pope who inter- 
fered with the Council should be suspended from 
office, which declaration, it was ordered, should be 
published in every diocese. In all likelihood it found 
its way to Dryburgh, as one of the churches in the 
diocese of St Andrews. 

At this stage James I. took part. Following the 
strong attitude on the part of the Council, the king, 
on 22nd June 1433, sent an express messenger to it 
with an apology for his not having hitherto accepted 
an invitation to attend its deliberations. By this 
messenger he made it known that he was deeply 
anxious for the reform of the Church and the healing 
of discord. He believed that the Council had been 
guided by the Holy Spirit, and promised his utmost 
support. In 1437, Pope Eugenius IV., taking quite 
a different view, issued a Bull dissolving it. But in 
spite of papal authority it continued to sit, and in 
1439 not only deposed Eugenius, but elected Felix 
V. as an anti-pope. 

An ecclesiastical situation like this must have 
been very perplexing to those who, viewing it from 
afar, were able to see it in its true perspective. If 
it be correct, as Milman states, that Fogo, Abbot of 
Melrose, took a prominent part in the work of this 
Council, the monks of Dryburgh would be kept in 
close touch with the facts of the case. What direct 
influence this had upon the convent we have no 
means of knowing. When Pope Eugenius came into 
office, 1434, we find a new abbot, Thomas, at the 
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head of the monastery of Dryburgh. On the 23rd 
September of that year he acted as a papal legate 
in determining a claim of Kelso to the chantry 
founded by Roger de Auldton. But beyond this, 
we know nothing of the abbot and as little of his 
monks. 

From the ‘ Papal Registers’ of this period we find 
that two interesting communications reached Dry- 
burgh. In the year 1426,! there came from Pope 
Martin V. a mandate to the Abbot of Dryburgh, 
in the diocese of St Andrews, at the recent petition 
of William, Benedictine Abbot of Kelso. From this 
it appears that, in the parish church of St James, 
Roxburgh, in the diocese of Glasgow, “‘a perpetual 
chaplaincy had been founded by Roger de Aldton, 
layman, and that Divine office was long celebrated 
by a chaplain at certain times of the year for the 
welfare of the souls of the said founder and his wife 
and friends, but that on account of the ruin of the 
said church in the Border wars, the saying of the 
said office had been long neglected, and is not likely 
to be soon resumed.” The mandate is therefore to 
the effect that, if the rector and the founder’s heirs 
consent, “license be granted to the said Abbot of 
Dryburgh to cause the said office to be celebrated 
in a fit chapel of his monastery by a secular or 
regular priest, even a priest of the monastery, ap- 
pointed by the said abbot (who asserts that to him 
belongs by ordinance of the said founder, the choice 
of a chaplain), until the said church returns to its 
due state and the said chaplaincy to its wonted 
revenues.” In the light of this petition and sub- 

1 Papal Registers, vii. 455, 456. 
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sequent mandate, we can have some idea of the 
relationship between the abbots of Kelso and Dry- 
burgh. In ordinary circumstances, Kelso Abbey was 
naturally the place where masses for the soul of Sir 
Roger de Auldton and his relatives would be sung, 
while the Church of St James, Roxburgh, lay in 
ruins, but a condition attaching to the chantry must 
be fulfilled, and the petition of the Abbot of Kelso 
is in accordance with it. Eight years later, as we 
have just seen, the new Abbot Thomas acts as a 
papal legate in determining the claim of Kelso to 
the chantry which had been founded by Roger de 
Auldton, and it would seem that the arrangement 
with Dryburgh had either to come up again for 
consideration, or had been terminated. From the 
fact that the petition from Kelso is to the effect 
that the office should be celebrated at a fitting altar 
at Dryburgh, we gather that altars which were 
doubtless destroyed by Richard II. were now suit- 
able for religious service. 

In 14411 there came to the Abbots of Jedburgh, 
Dryburgh, and Melrose a mandate from Eugenius 
IV. with regard to the archdeaconry of Teviotdale, 
of which William Croyser had been deprived. Euge- 
nius having been informed by Walter Blar, M.A., 
clerk of the diocese of St Andrews, that William 
Croyser, Archdeacon of Teviotdale, who was an 
acolyte of the Pope, after his Holiness had trans- 
ferred the Council of Basel to Ferrara, went to Basel, 
and adhered to the pretended council there, and so 
he became ipso facto deprived and his archdeaconry 
void. To the above-mentioned abbots was sent a 

1 Papal Registers, ix. 174, 
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mandate to the effect that the said William should 
be summoned, and if they find that he incurred 
the said deprivation, they should “ collate and assign 
the said archdeaconry, a non-major dignity with 
cure, value not exceeding 601. sterling, whether it 
be void by such deprivation or by the resignation 
of the said William or in any other way, to Walter 
who is by both parents of noble race.” From this 
mandate we have a hint as to what Pope Eugenius 
thought of the Council of Basel, and also an indication 
of the unfaithfulness of his acolyte, William Croyser. 
We can understand, too, the ease with which he 
acquiesced in the deprivation of one who was for- 
merly favoured by him, and had we been left other- 
wise in doubt whether any news of the business 
transacted at the Council of Basel had ever reached 
the ears of the convent of Dryburgh, this mandate 
shows us that Pope Eugenius himself must have 
given them information. All things considered, there 
is little doubt that the monks would be well informed 
as to the doings of this Council. 

In the month of February 1437 occurred the tragic 
death of James I. His strenuous efforts on behalf of 
reform had created opposition, and led to reaction. 
The times required a strong hand; but the taxations 
which he had to impose produced discontent among 
the people, while many of the nobles regarded them- 
selves as badly treated. A revolt on the part of the 
leading barons, headed by the Earl of Athole, and 
supported by Sir Robert Stewart and Sir Robert 
Graham, culminated in the assassination of King 
James and the wounding of his queen in the Black 
Friars monastery of Perth. In the following month, 
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James II., his son, a boy of seven, was crowned in 
Holyrood Church immediately after the meeting of the 
Kstates in Edinburgh. Through the tragic death of 
their king, the monks no doubt realised that a strong 
censor of their own religious life had been removed, 
perhaps that a genuine reformer had passed away. 
Possibly too they would be alive to the fact that 
Edinburgh, and not Perth, was now the seat of 
government, and Holyrood, not Scone, the place of 
coronation. 

During the last decade of their third century at 
Dryburgh, two events were likely to attract the 
attention of the monks, both occasioned by the 
comparative youth of the king—the conflict between 
the Douglases and the Crown, a counterpart in its 
way of the Wars of the Roses in England, and the 
struggle between the two minor barons, Sir Alex- 
ander Livingstone and Sir William Crichton for the 
virtual possession of the young king. Into the 
varying fortunes of these times it is hardly necessary 
to enter, unless in so far as they reveal the part 
played by James Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews. 
In him, as the head of their diocese, the monks 
would be interested. To help in checkmating the 
Douglas power, Kennedy actively sided with Crichton. 
Hume Brown thus details the course of events: 
“Tn 1445 the Earl of Crawford, Sir James Living- 
stone (the rival of Crichton), and the whole Ogilvy 
kin, broke into Kennedy’s diocese, carried destruc- 
tion far and wide, and retreated with abundant 
booty. The bishop had only spiritual weapons with 
which to retaliate; but he used them with special 
vigour, and, as the world was afterwards to see, 
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with striking effect. Continually for the space of a 
year he excommunicated the perpetrators of the late 
outrage ‘with mitre and staff, book and candle,’ 
and laid under interdict every place where they were 
harboured. Exactly one year had elapsed from the 
day of the harrying of the bishop’s territory when 
the judgment of heaven overtook the chief offender. 
Late on a Sunday night in January, at the gates 
of the town of Arbroath, a bloody encounter took 
place between the Earl of Huntly and the Ogilvies 
on the one hand, and the Lyndsays with their friends 
on the other. Crawford and his son, afterwards 
known as Earl Beardie or the Tiger Earl, remained 
masters of the field; but Crawford himself received 
a mortal wound, of which he died in the course of 
eight days. In the coincidence of his death and his 
sacrilege his retainers saw the manifest hand of God, 
and they left him unburied till the bishop was in- 
duced to send proper persons with full powers to 
perform the last offices to the unhappy earl.” ! It is 
unlikely that the harrying of the diocese of St 
Andrews was carried as far south as Dryburgh, for 
the lands of the Lindsays and the Ogilvies were much 
farther north, but of the doings of their bishop and 
of the fate of the Earl the convent of Dryburgh were 
certain to have been well informed. 

By the close of the third century of monastic life 
at Dryburgh, James II. began to assert himself. 
In the year 1448 the young king attained his nine- 
teenth year, and, following his father’s example, 
showed signs of a determination to crush any nobles 
who might stand in his way. His efforts in this 

1 ¢History of Scotland,’ i. 227. 
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direction fall to be detailed more in the next chapter, 
but it is interesting to notice that the transition 
period in the life of the Abbey upon which we are 
now about to enter is to be deeply influenced by a 
struggle for which a young king is already girding 
on his armour. 

As this century closes, two ecclesiastical events in 
the life of the Abbey are worthy of notice. Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Chartulary of Melrose,’ James was Abbot 
of Dryburgh on the 16th of November 1444, an occa- 
sion when there was a dispute between his Abbey 
and that of Melrose concerning what were known 
as the great teinds of the parish of Lessudden. On 
this occasion the dispute was settled in presence 
of the four abbots of Teviotdale, in the Chapel of 
St Mary Magdalene, in the hospital of Rutherford, 
in accordance with an older agreement whereby dis- 
putes between any two of them were to be dealt 
with by the other abbots. With the help of the 
‘Papal Registers, we get an interesting insight into 
the life of the times. From Pope Nicholas V., at 
St Peter’s, Rome, on the 12th of August 1448, came 
the following communication: “To David de Ralis- 
ton, a canon of the Premonstratensian monastery of 
Driburgh in the diocese of Glasgow, Dispensation, 
at his recent petition (containing that he was for- 
merly dispensed by papal authority, on account of 
illegitimacy as the son of unmarried parents, to be 
promoted to all, even holy orders and hold a benefice 
even with cure, and that after having been so pro- 
moted he obtained, canonically collated to him, the 
perpetual vicarage of Lessewyeduwyn (Lessudden) 

1 Vol. x. p. 411, 
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in the diocese of Glasgow [wont to be governed] by 
canons of the Premonstratensian monastery of Dri- 
burgh, in the said diocese, and value not exceeding 
£25 Sterling which he at present holds) to receive 
and hold any dignities, administrations, offices, and 
priorships of the said Order, with or without cure, 
even if such dignities be abbatial and such priories 
be conventual, etc., notwithstanding the said de- 
fect.” Of the many instances of relaxation of dis- 
cipline throughout the Church, this is the only one 
of the kind in connection with Dryburgh Abbey 
which is actually on record. It shows what has been 
suspected. The current of life here also has not 
been unaffected by the times. A century which 
began with a gloomy picture of the laxity of Church 
procedure in general, ends in the case of Dryburgh 
with a record of an instance in which one who would 
not have been allowed to be a canon*in purer times 
is made free to accept almost unlimited pluralities. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ITS TRANSITION PERIOD—1450-1513. 


THE issues of the movements outlined in the last 
three chapters afford interesting material for close 
study. National and ecclesiastical forces were shown 
to have been working against the Church with dis- 
astrous results. Whither will all these movements 
tend? What is to be the effect of them? King 
James, in his own arbitrary way, has tried reform. 
Some of the Popes have made efforts in the same 
direction; several of the bishops of St Andrews 
have been favourable to it; and yet the Church 
in general, and Dryburgh in particular, fall further 
and further away from their high ideals. Something 
more drastic is evidently needed, and will in due 
time appear. A hundred years hence a great reforma- 
tion will sweep over part of Europe and touch Scot- 
land almost more than any other country. What 
the Church cannot do from within will be done 
from without; Luther and Knox are to work for 
her good. But all this will not come of a sudden. 
Events directly leading up to the tragedy of Flodden 
will be found to have been preparing the way for a 
great change. When the choice of a head for the 
convent of Dryburgh has again to be made, it will 
N 
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fall upon a commendator, not an abbot. The man 
for the hour will be one whose office has more of 
the secular than of the sacred associated with it. 
The arrangement will be found to be far from ideal ; 
it will not even effect improvement; but it will 
have to be accepted as an outcome of the times. 
Meanwhile, to regard the sixty years which have 
preceded this change as times of transition is to 
have them placed in their true light: to under- 
stand these transitions is to realise the meaning of 
much that is to follow. 

During these sixty years three Stuart kings sat 
upon the throne. By the year 1450, King James II. 
had attained his majority, and feeling his growing 
power, was setting himself, like his father, to curb 
the arrogance of the nobles. At a meeting of his 
first Parliament, held at Edinburgh on 19th January 
1450, Sir Alexander Livingstone, with his two sons, 
was convicted of treason, and three days later they 
were all executed. In the same year the king turned 
his attention more directly to the House of Douglas, 
and by a series of movements, compassed the death 
of the earl. In the month of November, the Douglas 
had gone to Rome for the purpose of keeping a 
jubilee of the Church. During his absence King 
James found it politic to put down certain disturb- 
ances which had arisen in the Douglas domain. The 
earl himself returned in April 1451, but only to find 
that the king was continuing his efforts against him, 
and though a reconciliation was temporarily effected, 
it had no lasting result. To bring about a better 
understanding, James invited the Douglas to Stir- 
ling in the beginning of 1452. The haughty earl 
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accepted the invitation, but maintained so uncom- 
promising an attitude during the conference which 
ensued that the king, losing patience, drew his dagger 
and slew him. A struggle with the House of Douglas 
naturally followed, ending in a victory for the king. 
During the remaining five years of his reign, James 
spent much of his time travelling through his king- 
dom in order better to understand his people’s needs, 
and it is quite likely that, in doing so, he spent some 
nights in the royal room of Dryburgh Abbey. It is 
actually on record that he was one of the kings 
who gave the room its royal association. His death, 
in the year 1460, occurred near Dryburgh, while 
he was attempting to recapture Roxburgh Castle 
from the English. As he was watching the firing 
of- a new cannon, known as a bombard, he was 
struck by a splinter from the exploding gun, and 
died shortly afterwards. 

Such are the leading details of the reign of James 
II. It is more especially with the king’s efforts at 
reform that we are now concerned. Instead of 
issuing threatening letters, as his father had done, 
King James seems to have left the Church alone. 
What passed between him and the monks of Dry- 
burgh, as he lodged with them, we can merely con- 
jecture. From the social legislation which was en- 
acted during his reign, we have, however, some idea 
of the more definite results of the king’s endeavours. 
Laws against extravagance in dress and idle living ; 
laws in favour of planting woods and preserving 
wild-fowl; laws laying down rewards for the killing 
of wolves and foxes, indicate the direction of his 
efforts. Of King James II. Hume Brown has said: 
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“Compared even with his more distinguished father, 
he appears to have had the advantage of uniting 
equal vigour with a higher tact and a more con- 
ciliatory temper . . . and at the close of his reign 
he left all classes of the people happier and more 
contented than he had found them.” + Had he not 
passed away at the early age of thirty, he might 
have left his mark in religious as well as in social 
life. So far as the Church is concerned, he seems, 
as we have said, to have left it alone, and we are 
not surprised to find that the state of religion and 
morals did not improve. 

A week after the death of the king at the siege of 
Roxburgh Castle, his son James, a boy of nine, was 
crowned within Kelso Abbey. Monks from Dry- 
burgh could scarcely have returned from the cere- 
monial in connection with the father’s burial at 
Kelso when they were called upon to attend the 
more joyous function at the same place. James II. 
fell on Sunday, 3rd August 1460, and on Sunday, 
10th, a great gathering of bishops and nobles placed 
the crown on the head of his son. A regency was 
inevitable, and it was significant that James Kennedy, 
Bishop of St Andrews, should have been placed at 
the head of the administration. That the appoint- 
ment was beneficial for the country must be ad- 
mitted. When the good bishop died in 1465, it was 
generally acknowledged that the five years of his 
rule had been notable, both at home and abroad. 
Kennedy’s appointment is symptomatic of a change 
then occurring in the order of things. There is strong 
testimony in it to the beginnings of that combina- 

1 ¢History of Scotland,’ i, 242. 
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tion of the sacred and the secular which was so con- 
spicuous a feature of the days of the Commendator. 
The strong man—layman or cleric—was coming to 
be regarded as the man for the hour, and there was 
a@ growing tendency, where the secular and sacred 
offices were combined, to place the secular above the 
sacred. 

With the death of Bishop Kennedy, on 4th Novem- 
ber 1465, we enter upon changes which are still more 
remarkable. Patrick Graham, the half-brother of 
Kennedy, and a kinsman of the king, was appointed 
to the office of Bishop of St Andrews, though not 
to the high place which Kennedy had occupied in 
the government of the realm. Whatever may have 
been the cause, Graham was so unpopular that he 
had to betake himself to Rome. When there the 
Pope took his side, going the length of creating him 
metropolitan of Scotland by raising the See of St 
Andrews to the position of an archbishopric. So 
much opposed to this were the clergy that they 
made a gift of 12,000 marks to the king, with a view 
to securing his help in their struggle against this 
new appointment. With the assistance of William 
Schevez, the future head of the See of St Andrews, 
the opposition was successful. A papal Bull of 
Sixtus IV., dated 9th January 1478, “ declared 
Graham to be guilty of various crimes against the 
Church, deposed him from his office, and compelled 
him to spend the remainder of his days in seclu- 
sion.” About a rise and fall like this there is a 
good deal of mystery, but there seems justification 
for the very strong opinion that Graham’s fault 
was largely his zeal for the reform of the Church. 
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It is believed that he was thereby made the victim 
of evil-doers both among the nobility and the clergy. 
With all this need for reform, there was evidently 
no room for a reformer within the Church. The 
condition of the land, indeed, was such as to make 
reform almost impossible. “‘ According to all the 
historians the reign of James Til. was marked by 
a rapid declension both in the morals of the clergy 
and the government of the church. By the sale of 
benefices and the appointment of unfit persons to 
important offices, the king and his courtiers gave 
abundant proof that the good of religion was not 
very near their heart. In the strange proceedings 
connected with the new see, therefore, James and his 
advisers can hardly be credited with a special desire 
for the spiritual wellbeing of the national church.” ? 

It is by no means an insignificant sign of the times 
that, after the year 1470, there is no historic trace 
of a meeting of the Provincial Council for sixty 
years. This ecclesiastical institution had been de- 
vised for the purpose of guarding the interests of 
the Church and securing its unity, and for a time 
had in various ways served this purpose. Mean- 
while for several reasons it had no place and power. 
“Popes, kings, and individual churchmen swayed 
Church affairs in turn, as each chanced to have 
strength, while parliament in the background guarded 
the independence and the finance of the nation, and 
intervened from time to time without any heed to the 
difference between spiritualities and temporalities.” 3 


? See Robertson’s ‘Concilia Scotica,’ CILX. and seg. 
2 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 263. 
* MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 344. 
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One of the distinctive features of these days was 
undoubtedly a growing tendency on the part of 
Parliament to interfere. Among the more flagrant 
evils of the day was the purchase of ecclesiastical 
preferment. The value which seems to have been 
put by the Pope upon the See of St Andrews was 
the large sum of 3300 gold florins. Even the good 
bishop James Kennedy had to pay this. On the 
occasion of his translation from the bishopric of 
Dunkeld to that of St Andrews on 8th June 1440, 
he “offered pro suo communi servitio, by reason of 
the said translation, 3300 florins of gold de Camera, 
at which the said Church of St Andrews was found 
to be taxed, together with five minuta servitia.” 1 
No parliamentary opposition seems to have been 
offered to this, but on the occasion of the appoint- 
ment of his successor, Patrick Graham, when the 
same sum was offered through his proctor, Gaspar 
de Ricasolis, merchant of Florence, Parliament inter- 
vened. In the case of Graham the evil was more 
flagrant. In return for what he had offered, the 
Pope granted him also the priory of Pittenweem 
and the Abbey of Paisley 1m commendam, on the 
understanding that he was to make a payment for 
these offices to the papal treasury according to 
fixed tariff. This meant not only the buying of 
office, but the conferring of pluralities. In 1466, 
Parliament passed an Act forbidding all such appoint- 
ments. Conflict between the Pope and Parliament 
immediately followed. Ignoring the prohibition, the 
Pope instructed his representative to carry out his 
directions. In 1469 Parliament, in the best interests 

1 Bishop Dowden, ‘ Medieval Church,’ p. 326. 
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of the country, assigned to the Bishop of St Andrews 
the right of confirming abbots and priors within 
his diocese. To this his Holiness objected most 
strongly, declaring that the right thus conferred 
upon the bishop belonged entirely to the Pope. But 
Parliament was not to be overawed or coerced in 
this fashion. In 1471 it was declared that great 
damage and hurt was daily done to the whole realm 
by the purchase of benefices at Rome and the im- 
position of new taxes by papal officials. It was also 
enacted “‘ that henceforth abbeys and elective bene- 
fices should fill their own vacancies; that no Scot 
should collect taxes for the See of Rome higher than 
those of Bagimont ; that there should be no annexa- 
tion of Church endowments to bishoprics or monas- 
teries, and that all annexations made since the 
accession of James III. should be held null and void ; 
violators of the Act were to be regarded as high 
traitors against ‘ our sovereign lord the King.’ ”’ 1 
In the reign of King James IV., Parliament found 
increasing cause for intervening. The erection of St 
Andrews to the dignity of an archbishopric had been 
a sore point for Glasgow, and believing that the 
raising of this See to equal dignity was a national 
desire, Parliament in 1488-89 declared by special Act 
that the honour and public good of the realm de- 
manded that Glasgow should have the same rank 
as York. It went the length of threatening severe 
penalties to all who should oppose the claim. After 
certain threats on the part of the king, Pope Inno- 
cent VIII., in 1492, yielded to the erection of Glas- 
gow into an archbishopric, with Dunkeld, Dunblane, 
’ MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 345. 
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Candida Casa, and Argyll as suffragans.! A refusal 
of the Archbishop of Glasgow’s request to be allowed 
to bear the title of primate and the dignity of 
Legatus Natus occasioned repeated visits of the 
archbishops to Rome. ‘“‘ At last the Estates resolved 
to bring the matter to an end. An Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1493, after affirming that the con- 
tentions and pleas of the two archbishops at Rome 
were doing inestimable damage to the realm, and 
calling them to desist therefrom, declared that the 
King should write to the Pope telling him how the 
dispute should be settled in the interests of the 
common good of the realm, and that, if the arch- 
bishops offered any opposition, their tenants and 
feuars would be commanded to withhold payment 
of all rents and dues.” ? It also appears that, in 
1483 and 1496, Parliament passed enactments pro- 
hibiting with greater force the purchase of benefices 
at Rome. 

From facts of the kind, it is apparent that the one 
reforming force of the times was Parliament. What 
seems significant, however, is the fact that reform 
in the Church is sought not for its own sake, but 
for “the good of the realm.” No voice is raised 
against the immoralities of the clergy and the sins 
of the people. All that is wrong in the religious 
world may continue unchecked. Secular good is the 
one thing that is considered, and a secular arm is 
the one power deemed capable of producing it. An 
atmosphere is being created for the future. The 
day is not far off when it will appear more important 


1 Theiner, pp. 505, 506. 
2 « Acts of Parliament,’ ii. 232, 233. 
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for the life of the Abbey that its head should be a 
commendator rather than an abbot. 

It is to be feared that little help to stay the cur- 
rent of religious decline was to be found in the 
closing half of the reign of James III. Throughout 
his minority things went well with the land. By 
the year 1476, when he had attained the age of 
twenty-five, the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh 
had been recovered from England; Orkney and 
Shetland had been acquired, and an advantageous 
marriage treaty made with England. About this 
time he appears to have taken power into his own 
hands with unfortunate results. In 1478 he began 
a struggle with his two brothers, Alexander, Duke 
of Albany, and John, Earl of Mar. By his love of 
seclusion and his association with men who were 
not regarded as fitting companions, he also alienated 
the sympathies of his nobles. In course of time he 
imprisoned Mar in Craigmillar and Albany in Edin- 
burgh Castle. Mar died during his imprisonment, 
and it was believed that he met with foul play. 
Albany escaped from prison and made his way 
to France. By the year 1482 he had left France 
and allied himself with the English king. Before 
the end of June, the Duke of Gloucester, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Albany, at the head of a 
great army, marched into Scotland. The develop- 
ment of events at this point can scarcely have 
escaped the notice of Dryburgh. To meet the Eng- 
lish army, King James encamped with his followers 
in the town of Lauder. ‘“ With a fatuity which it 
is difficult to understand, he took in his train the 
whole band of court minions whom every class of 
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his subjects was unanimous in regarding as the 
cause of all the evils in the country. He was soon 
to learn that he had presumed too far on the for- 
bearance of the nation. He had been encamped 
some days at Lauder when in the early morning a 
force considerably stronger than his own made its 
way to the town. It was led by the Earls of Angus, 
Huntly, Lennox, and Buchan, the Lords Gray and 
Lyle, and other leading men in the country. At a 
meeting held in the town church, the lords at once 
took counsel as to their future proceedings, and 
despatched certain of their number to report their 
decisions to the king. On two conditions only, he 
was told, would they consent to follow him against 
the English enemy. He must recall the debased 
coinage then in circulation, without loss to existing 
interests, and he must unconditionally surrender his 
favourites to their discretion. In high indignation 
James peremptorily refused both demands. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances, the Lords had con- 
fidently reckoned on James’s compliance ; but they 
had gone too far not to go further. Breaking into 
the royal quarters, they seized the wretched favour- 
ites—Cochrane, Roger, Torphichen, Preston, Leonard, 
and others unnamed—and hanged them without 
ceremony. As things now were, combined action 
against the invader was impossible, and James was 
conducted to the Castle of Edinburgh, where he was 
placed under the charge of his uncle, the Earl of 
Athole.” } 

Such an incident would greatly interest the monks, 
and exercise no little influence upon their minds. 

1 Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ i. 277. 
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That they would be fully informed is certain, Lauder 
being only twelve miles away. Its church was one of 
their ecclesiastical possessions, and its acting priest 
supplied from Dryburgh. Through him alone every 
detail would be repeated to the convent. The effect 
of this story would certainly be to bring the Crown 
into contempt in their eyes. They would feel that 
they could no longer appeal from an adverse decision 
of the Pope to the good judgment of their king. 
Another incident had occurred which did not tend 
to help moral or spiritual life. 

During the king’s subsequent captivity in Edin- 
burgh Castle, the affairs of the nation were guided 
by the Duke of Albany and other nobies. In a 
dramatic way, Albany rescued the king from his 
captivity, and, as a reward, was created Earl of 
Mar and Garioch, as well as Lieutenant-General of 
the Realm. But these favours did not last. At a 
meeting of Parliament on 27th June 1483, King 
James brought about the ruin of his greatest bene- 
factor. The last five years of his reign might have 
been happy. Edward IV. of England had been 
succeeded by two kings, Richard II. and Henry 
VII., both of whom had too much to occupy them 
in their own country to turn their thoughts to Scot- 
land. Albany and Douglas had both ceased from 
troubling. But the Stuart king’s rapacity became 
his undoing. He had annexed the revenues of 
Coldingham Priory to the Chapel Royal at Stirling, 
and in doing so had offended the Humes, the Hep- 
burnes, and their powerful allies. The sequel was 
the battle of Sauchieburn, in which the nobles of 
the north, who supported James, fought against those 
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of the south, but without success. In fleeing from the 
battlefield, James sought refuge in a cottage where 
he was ultimately discovered and put to death. 

With the accession of James IV. began a very 
marked encroachment of the secular upon the sacred. 
** It would appear that there was no Christian country 
where ecclesiastical scandals had been more flagrant 
than in Scotland; and though the day of reckoning 
was fast coming, these scandals seemed in every 
reign to become more cynically regardless of public 
decency. The story of James IV.’s disposition of 
benefices is, in truth, as conclusive regarding his own 
lack of real moral elevation as it is of the degrada- 
tion of the Papal See.” ? 

“‘ This obliteration of spiritual interests is indicated 
by the next two appointments to the primacy. On 
the death of Schevez in 1497, the office was con- 
ferred at the king’s request upon his brother James, 
Duke of Ross, the fixed payment of 3300 gold florins 
being made to the papal camera. The canonical age 
of eligibility was thirty, or, in exceptional circum- 
stances, twenty-seven. James was only eighteen. 
Within the next five years he was, with papal sanc- 
tion, appointed to the abbacies of Holyrood, Dun- 
fermline, and Arbroath, in flagrant defiance of Church 
law and Acts of Parliament. Although he showed 
no interest in the Church, and perhaps was never 
consecrated, he bore the titles of his office, signed 
a few deeds and drew the large stipends, while both 
pope and king were enriched, the former by the 
heavy entry-taxes and the annates, the latter by 
his acquisition of the primate’s private properties. 

1 Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ i. 320, 321. 
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“In 1504 James (Archbishop Ross) was succeeded 
by a boy of twelve, Alexander Stewart, the king’s 
illegitimate son. A Dominican monk was nominated 
by the king and appointed by the pope to act as 
his substitute ; and the necessary payments to Rome 
were raised by special taxation of the churches in 
the diocese of St Andrews. Like his predecessor, 
Alexander held several abbacies and discharged only 
a few of the formal duties of his various offices. . . . 
When he died on Flodden Field, he was lamented 
as a young Marcellus, but his actual services to the 
Church had been as imaginary as were those of 
Virgil’s boy to the Roman Empire. His very inno- 
cence shows that the failure of the attempt to unify 
the Church on a hierarchical basis was not due to 
the personal sins of the archbishops. Coherence and 
solidity could not be conveyed by the creation of 
an office which was bought at a price, occupied by 
a child, and manipulated by king and pope.” ! 

Amid ali these degrading influences, we may 
wonder if any voice but that of Parliament was 
raised against them, if any reformer in spiritual 
things made his appearance at all. It is to be feared 
that the reforming spirit was aimost dead, and yet 
there was evidently a deep desire for reform. ‘In 
the year of which we are speaking (1494), Robert 
Blackadder, Archbishop of Glasgow, cited no fewer 
than thirty persons on a charge of heresy from 
Cunningham and Kyle, in the county of Ayr. On 
thirty-four points, these ‘Lollards of Kyle’ were ac- 
cused of diverging from the teaching of the Church ; 
and, as recorded by Knox, some of their tenets were 

1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland, i. 354. 
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certainly startling. Every faithful man is a priest ; 
the pope is not the successor of Peter; the pope 
deceives the people by his bulls and indulgences and 
pardons; such were a few of the heresies laid to 
their account. Fortunately for the thirty heretics, 
the young king, in whose presence they were ex- 
amined, was not of the stuff of which inquisitors are 
made, and he good-naturedly contrived to end the 
trial in a jest. Yet, if James had known, the zealous 
archbishop was justified to the full in his alarm at 
what this wild teaching might one day involve. To 
these Lollards of Kyle, John Knox looked back as 
to his spiritual ancestors; and it was in Ayrshire 
that George Wishart and himself were one day to 
find the quickest response to that teaching which 
was to issue in the ruin of the ancient Church.” ! 

Of external Church influence only one thing can 
be said. In every sense of the word it meant transi- 
tion from bad to worse. But two illustrations need 
be given. A bull of Pope Pius II., better known as 
Aineas Sylvius, sent from St Peter’s, Rome, in the 
year 1460, granted indulgence privileges to St Sal- 
vator’s College, St Andrews, in these words: ‘ We, 
through the compassion of Almighty God, and rest- 
ing upon the authority of the blessed Peter and 
Paul, His Apostles, grant and bestow plenary ab- 
solution and remission, with indulgence in terms of 
the letter, for all sins, crimes, and excesses, even in 
cases reserved to the Apostolic See, to all inhabitants 
of the said kingdom, of either sex, true penitents and 
avowed believers, who on the festival of the Appear- 
ance of St Michael, between the first vespers of the 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 303. 
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festival and the second inclusive, shall visit the said 
church annually with oral confession and contrite 
hearts, and shall hold out helping hands to this 
pious work in proportion to their resources, and in 
accordance with the guidance of the confessor in 
office of those appointed as hereafter specified.” St 
Salvator’s College is in need of funds, and these may 
be obtained by the granting of pardons and indulg- 
ences to all who will bring gifts. Even more striking 
is the picture drawn for us by Professor MacEwen : 
‘““The fountain of grace was poisoned at its source 
and the poison spread to the most distant lands. 
Petitioners and ambassadors conveyed to their homes 
disgraceful ideas of Church office which were toler- 
ated and even sanctioned by Vicars of God and their 
counsellors. Why should an Argyllshire priest be 
ashamed of the defect of his birth when he saw the 
highest honours of the Church bestowed upon the 
offspring of cardinals? Why should he blush for 
his own concubine when a crowd of Roman prosti- 
tutes were paying taxes to the city treasury? A 
bishop of Ross need not fear to acknowledge his son, 
when Pope Innocent VIII. made public provision 
for seven of his own bastards. Surely a Scottish 
king might innocently purchase a canonry for him- 
self or his little boy, seeing that a papal functionary 
was appointed for the purpose of such transactions. 
Could it be regarded as bribery or simony for a bishop 
of St Andrews to pay 3300 gold florins to expedite 
his consecrations, or for a bishop of Glasgow to 
pay 2000, when the tariff was prescribed and claimed 
by the Pope’s officials ? The wealthiest of Scottish 
pluralists was a poor man beside Cardinal Giuliano 
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della Rovere, upon whom his uncle, Pope Sixtus IV., 
bestowed seven bishoprics besides an archbishopric 
and two abbeys. Although Cameron, bishop of 
Glasgow, was styled the Magnificent, and made some 
show on Clydeside by building manses for his canons, 
his magnificence was dim in comparison with the 
splendour of the princes of the Church at Rome. 
The rioting of half-savage Caithness tribesmen was 
far less murderous than the drunken debauchery 
which ruled unchecked between the Vatican and the 
Tiber.” 1 Comment is needless. So far as the Church 
was concerned, it was not only corrupt, but cor- 
rupting. 

It would not be altogether fair to proceed upon 
the assumption that the life at Dryburgh Abbey 
during this transition period was exactly like that 
of other monastic institutions. But neither would 
it be just to picture Dryburgh as an outstanding 
exception to the general rule. We may draw our 
own conclusions from the state of monastic life as 
pictured for us by those who are best able to give us 
impressions. Lesley, in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ ? 
in selecting the year 1472 as typical, speaks of it 
as a time when monastic license was very glaring, 
and he thinks of it as mostly due to the abbots and 
priors who brought voluptuous and secular habits 
from court. In his own sixteenth-century Scots he 
thus describes the situation. “Than ceissit all 
religious and godlye myndis and deidis; quhairwith 
the secularis and temporall men, beand sklanderit 
with thair evill example, fell fra all devocioun and 

1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 374, 375. 
2 Bannatyne Club, i. 39. 
O 
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godlynes to the warkis of wikedness, quhair of daylie 
mekill evill did increase.” Of this same period Pro- 
fessor MacEwen says: ‘“‘ Within half a century, 
abbots of Arbroath, Holyrood, Melrose, Kinloss and 
Sweetheart and priors of St Andrews, Fyvie, Dun- 
drennan and Fala were impeached by their own 
monks either for immoralities or for tampering with 
- the properties of the monasteries. Indeed, scarcely 
a single monastery stands clear of such reproach.” 4 
The same author gives us a consequent picture of 
the poverty to which some of the monasteries were 
reduced. ‘It came to be understood that the abbot 
was not responsible for his abbey and that its income 
was his personal property. Frequently pensions from 
abbey funds were assigned to favourites of kings or 
popes who had not even a nominal connexion with 
the foundations. Accordingly, while the abbeys were 
nominally wealthy, the resident monks were reduced 
to a poverty which was sometimes abject. Such 
priories as Urquhart in the north and Coldingham 
in the south were extinguished. Pluscarden and 
Lindores became unable to support more than half 
a dozen monks, and once-famous abbeys like Arbroath 
and Paisley transmitted pathetic appeals to Rome. 
In such straits the race of studious monks which 
had never been vigorous or productive in Scotland 
became all but extinct.” *  Myln, who is described 
as a “protector of studies”? at Aberdeen from the 
year 1500 onwards, and who was appointed to Cam- 
buskenneth in 1516, says that “the study of litera- 
ture was quite forgotten and that men of learning 
had almost disappeared.” Hector Boece writes of 
1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 363. * Thid. 
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the Dominicans of this period as so far neglecting 
their sacred studies as to bring their whole life into 
contempt. Aineas Sylvius describes the Franciscans 
as “zealous in debating minute points of faith, but 
not in evoking from it an exemplary standard of 
life.’ King James IV., when writing to the Pope 
in 1507, speaks of the same Order as a “ decaying 
flock, the sheep of which obeyed neither laws nor 
rule.” Amid this general decline, it is hardly pos- 
sible to think of Dryburgh Abbey as standing alone 
in either purity of life or zeal for service. 

During these transition times we get to know only 
three abbots who held sway over the convent of 
Dryburgh, and in each case the duties they per- 
formed, as far as is known of them, were wholly 
secular. Of course they may have performed others, 
but the fact that all they are recorded to have done 
concerning the patrimony of the Church indicates 
that the interests of the Abbey centred at this time 
around lands and temporal possessions. In earlier 
days they signed and witnessed charters, but now 
it is mainly with leases and the retention of their 
legal rights that they are concerned. The day of 
gifts to the Abbey is over. The abbot perhaps feels 
that he must make the best use of that which has 
come to him from the past. On 16th November 
1465, Walter, Abbot of the Abbey of Dryburgh, 
granted a tack in favour of a “ worshipful squear, 
William Haliburton of Mertoun, and Jonet his spous, 
of our plew of land of the Bouchecoitis, with thair 
pertinentis, liand within the lordschip of Smail- 
hame within the sherifdom of tevidale.”1 On 4th 

1 Register of Dryburgh, Appendix No, 12, p. 278. 
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March 1466, William Craynston of Corsbie, knight, 
as justiciar besouth Forth, specially constitute, 
granted a commission to Walter, Abbot of Dry- 
burgh, to which were witnesses Sir Alexander Hume 
of that ilk, knight, James Haig of Bemersyde, Nicholas 
Forman of Hutton, and Mr Jaspar Cranston, rector 
of Fetteresso.1 From the ‘ Acta Auditorum’ it is 
inferred that Walter was the Abbot of Dryburgh 
who on 31st July 1473 pursued an action before the 
Lords Auditors against Lord Hamilton, “for ye 
wranguiss occupatioun of ye lands of Ingilberis- 
grange, and ye withhaldin of ye malis of ye samyn, 
pertening to the said abbot and his convent as was 
allegit.”” The Lords found that “‘ the Lord Hamiltoun 
dois na wrang in the occupatioun of ye lands, nor 
takin and holdin of ye malis and proffits yairof.” 
From the same source it is further inferred that 
Walter was still abbot of Dryburgh on Ist July 
1476, when another action was “‘ perseuit be a vener- 
able faider in God, the abbot and convent of Dri- 
burgh on ta pairt agains Adame Edgar of Wedderly 
and Paul Cristy.” 2 

From the ‘ Acta Dominorum Concilii,’ we learn 
that on 6th November 1479 “a venerable fader in 
God, John of Crawfurde, abbot of Driburgh, on ta 
part, against John of Dewar on the tothr part, for 
the ranguiss occupatioun of the Kirklandes of Sal- 
toun pertening to the said abbot and convent, and 
occupeit be the said John, but tak or set, as was 
allegit, the said Johne Dewar beand lauchfully and 
peremptorily summoned, and oft tymes callit and 


1 Crawford’s ‘Cardross Notes.’ 
? See ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ XVI. 
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not comperit, the Lords of Counsale decretis and 
deliurs that the said Johne of Dewar sall incontinent 
devoid and red the said landis to be broukit and 
joysit be the said abbot and convent.” 

On 12th February 1489, Andrew, Abbot of Dry- 
burgh, and David Finlayson, a canon regular, wit- 
nessed a resignation by James Haig of Bemersyde 
to his son William Haig of the lands of Bemersyde. 

In the year 1506, John Johnston of Petinyn re- 
signed certain lands about Lanark to Andrew Lider- 
dale, and this is witnessed among others by Andreas 
Liderdale, Abbas de Driburgh. But whether the 
resignation is to the Abbey or to the Abbot is not 
made clear. The inference rather is that the gift 
is made to the Abbot personally. At any rate the 
wording is very different from what it used to be 
in the days of the charters. Judging from these 
records, the business of the Abbot is largely if not 
wholly secular. 

But the closing years of the abbacy at Dryburgh 
tell of changes yet more striking. Upon the death 
of Abbot Walter there was evidently a contest for 
the office. John of Crawfurde and Dean David 
Dewar, a canon of Dryburgh and vicar of Mertoun, 
appear to have both laid claim to it. No evidence 
exists as to confirmation of office either by Pope 
or King. Possibly the two had to fight the matter 
out between themselves. From the ‘ Acta Domi- 
norum Concilii,’ the contest, to all appearance, was 
was carried to the civil courts. Dean David exer- 
cised some of the privileges of the office, and granted 
tacks of lands, &c., belonging to the Abbey. Litiga- 
tion followed between the lessees of Abbot John 
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Crawford and Dean David Dewar. Reports appear 
on record of actions between these parties regarding 
lands in Pencaitland, &c., on 28th June 1480, 23rd 
March 1481, and 26th March 1482. But the ‘ Acta 
Dominorum Auditorum’ report an action of date 
23rd January 1488, which throws some light upon 
the issue of the contest. This action is at the in- 
stance of the abbot and convent of Dryburgh against 
Adam Bell, “ for the wrangwis intrometting, uptakin 
and withhading fra thaim of the teyndis and froitis 
of the kirk of Saltoun in the yere of God 1483 yeirs, 
and the said Adam Bell agane one David Dewar, 
abbot for the time of the sard abbay and now vicar of 
Mertoun, for the warrandiss of him of the said teyndis 
and froitis. All the said partis beand present be 
thaimself and their procuratouris, thais richtis re- 
souns and allegatiouns at length sene, hard, and 
understandin, because the said abbay was in con- 
tentioun betwixt the said partis the said tyme, and 
the said Dene David grantis that he aught to war- 
rand the said Adame, and is a spiritual and beneficit 
man, that therefore the said abbot gere call the 
said Dene David before spiritual judge for the said 
matter.” 

Under the same date it is stated that ‘‘ Johne 
Hume of Quhitrig, as procurator for the abbot and 
convent of Driburgh comperit, and protestit that the 
giving of the decreett before written suld turne the 
said abbot and convent to ne prejudice.” 

It is worthy of note that the words of the above 
document referring to Dene David Dewar “ abbot 
for the time of the said abbay and now’”’ have been 
scored out, the inference being that it is doubtful if 
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Dene David Dewar had ever been abbot. Evidently 
for the first time in the history of the abbey such 
a doubt has become possible. On previous occa- 
sions there might have been a dispute where one 
canon was supported by the Pope and another by 
the King. In this instance there is no record of 
higher support at all. The claimants are left to 
fight out their case, while neither King nor Pope 
think it worth while to intervene. 

Even more remarkable is the subsequent situa- 
tion. Upon the death of Abbot Andrew Liderdale, 
a legitimation was passed at Glasgow in favour of 
James Stewart, rector of Ancrum, a natural son of 
a deceased John Stewart, “to qualify him for being 
abbot of Dryburgh,” but there is no evidence to 
show that this preparatory step was ever followed 
by the actual holding of office. In 1509, the con- 
vent of Dryburgh presented an address to the King 
asking him to prefer David Finlaston, vicarius de 
Gullyn, who had been previously elected abbot by 
the convent. David was a canon of Dryburgh in 
1489, and, as the vicar of Gullane, one of the churches 
possessed by the Abbey, his claims might have been 
regarded as legitimate. To all appearance the King 
took no notice of the petition, and the abbacy of 
Dryburgh, with the death of Abbot Andrew Lider- 
dale, seems to have come to an end. 

We can understand the meaning of all this. With 
increasing religious demoralisation, royal interfer- 
ence becomes less and less frequent. James II. 
confines himself to the social improvement of his 
country, and James IV. does not trouble even to 
see to the appointment of an abbot. Parliament 
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legislates against pluralities and the purchasing of 
benefices, but only with a view to the wellbeing of 
the land. One archbishop of St Andrews finds his 
main work in administering the affairs of the realm, 
and another falls at Flodden, believing his to con- 
sist in following the royal standard. The work of 
the abbot centres more and more in temporal things, 
and the convent is left to watch rival candidates for 
office. Change and decay are everywhere apparent. 
Transition times of the kind tend to one inevitable 
end. The day of entirely secular rule is at hand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ITS FIRST HALF-CENTURY UNDER THE RULE OF 
THE COMMENDATOR. 


Wirn the coming of the Commendator into Church 
history, we are brought face to face with a new 
but not altogether healthy situation. In course of 
time appointments seem to have been made in 
commendam,! in cases where a regular incumbent 
was unable to discharge the duties attaching to his 
office. Hence arose the office of Commendator. 
“This commendation had nothing abusive in its 
origin, which was perfectly natural: thus when a 
bishop of Fundi was driven from his See by the 
barbarians, Pope Gregory the Great nominated him 
to the vacant See of Terracina, at the same time 
commending Fundi to his care. A Council of Merida 
commended to the metropolitan the churches of cer- 
tain bishops who had been ordered to retire from 
their Sees and do penance for absenting themselves 
from a Provincial Council. In process of time, the 
Roman See claimed the right of allowing a bishop 


1 Commenda is a Low Latin word formed from the verb commendare, 
signifying the custody of a church or convent in the absence of a regular 
incumbent. A church, &c., which was so treated was said to be held in 
commendam.—‘ Catholic Dictionary.’ 
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or other dignitary to hold other benefices in com- 
mendam with his own preferment.” 1 In this way 
there grew up in the Church not merely “ plurali- 
ties,” but occasions where laymen were appointed 
to office for the simple purpose of drawing the 
revenues of a religious house. 

According to ¥. M. Geudens,? power of nomina- 
tion was subsequently given by the Pope to the 
King. As an instance of the kind, he mentions the 
Concordat between Pope Leo X. and Francis L, 
King of France, in which authority is given to 
nominate bishops, abbots, and other Church digni- 
taries. The sequel, as indicated by the same writer, 
was far from happy. Bishops, secular priests, and 
even laymen were put at the head of an abbey, 
and sometimes of two or more. As a consequence, 
he says: “They took possession of all the tem- 
poralities, and frequently cared nothing for the 
material and spiritual welfare of the abbey.” In 
the case of Scotland, by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, nominations seem to have passed 
into the hands of the King or his Regent. As already 
quoted, Hume Brown remarks of James IV.’s dis- 
position of benefices, that it is ‘‘ as conclusive re- 
garding his own lack of real moral elevation as it is 
of the degradation of the Papal See.” 3 

In the case of Dryburgh Abbey, the appointment 
of the first Commendator is a good illustration of the 
way in which things were done. While James IV. 
had either declined, or had shown himself unwilling, 
to appoint an abbot, a man to his own mind was 


1 Addis and Arnold, ‘Catholic Dictionary,’ p. 198. 
2 Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 8 “History of Scotland,’ i. 320. 
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being prepared for the office of Commendator. 
Andrew Forman had evidently earned the position 
by diplomatic service. From Dowden’s ‘ Bishops 
of Scotland’! we gather some particulars regarding 
him. This famous ecclesiastic belonged to the family 
of Foreman or Forman, of Hutton in Berwickshire. 
Having finished his studies at St Andrews, he be- 
came a licentiate in Arts in 1483. Thereafter he 
appears to have been attached to the household of 
the Earl of Angus, and ultimately, about 1489, to 
that of the King. On 13th May of that year he was 
styled clerk of St Andrews diocese, and received 
from Pope Innocent VIII. the parsonage of the 
Church of Yarrow (‘‘the Church of the Forest ’’), 
vacant by the death of George Leddail, worth £60 
sterling. In 1490 he was proctor of James IV. at 
Rome, and was successful in a dispute with the 
Neapolitan ambassador as to precedence. On that 
occasion Pope Innocent VIII. made him a proto- 
notary apostolic. His success in this mission led 
to his being placed high in favour with King James, 
and for a time he was employed about the court. 
In 1496 he was sent by the King to meet Perkin 
Warbeck on the Borders. Further royal favours 
were now heaped upon him. The King granted him, 
13th October 1498, a pension of 1000 crowns, until 
he should be appointed to a bishopric or abbacy.? 
On 8th October 1491 he was postulated to the 
Cathedral Church of Moray, and while the elect of 
the See, he was one of the ambassadors to England 
in connection with “the marriage of the Princess 


1 P, 165, 2 Roman Transcripts, Public Record Office. 
3 ‘Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum,’ p. 272. 
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Margaret to James IV.1_ As prior of May (Pitten- 
weem), on 28th November of that year, he was 
promoted by Pope Alexander VI. to the See of Moray, 
and three weeks later paid at Rome, by the hands 
of his proctor, 1200 gold florins as the price of office.” 
From King James IV. he had received permission 
to accept any English benefice that might be offered 
him, and in May 1501 he was appointed, by King 
Henry VII., to the rectory of Cottenham in York- 
shire.2 Royal favours of a secular nature also 
followed. On 7th September 1503, King James 
ordered the castle of Dunbar to be delivered to 
Andrew, Bishop of Moray, and during the years 
1507-8 he was entrusted with the keeping of the 
King’s castle of Darnaway, and made chamberlain 
of the lordship of Moray.* In the spring of 1508 
he was on his way to Rome on special business, and 
in 1509, when Henry VIII. ascended the throne of 
England, King James sent him to convey congratu- 
lations and arrange for the continuation of existing 
treaties. Towards the close of 1509 he began his 
rather brief tenure of office as Commendator of 
Dryburgh. On the nomination of the King, 5th 
November 1509, he was provided to Dryburgh Abbey 
by Pope Julius IT.® and on 26th December he was 
admitted to its temporalities.® 

Interest now centres more especially in Forman’s 
life-work. Although nominally Abbot of Dryburgh, 
he held the office only in commendam. Considering 

1 *Registrum Mag. Sig. Regum Scotorum,’ and Harrison’s ‘ History of 
Holyrood,’ p. 45. 

2 Brady. 


3 «Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland,’ iv. 1671. 
* Thid., iv. 1628-1630. ® Oblig. 5 ‘Reg. Sec. Sig.,’ i. 1975. 
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the number of his pluralities, and more especially 
his high office as Bishop of Moray, it is very ques- 
tionable if he ever resided at Dryburgh. One of the 
monks with the title of sub-prior evidently attended 
to the more spiritual work. In spite of his many 
appointments, Forman was still employed as a dip- 
lomat. In 1510 and 1511 he was in Italy and France. 
A letter from Pope Julius II. to King James IV. 
of 6th May 1511 promised to make Andrew, Bishop 
of Moray, a cardinal at the first creation.) What 
prompted this letter we do not know, but it is 
evident that Forman was as much in favour with 
the Pope as he was with the King. On 18th July 
1511 he was provided by the Pope to the Abbey of 
Kelso, and on 25th September paid as the price of 
this office 662 florins.2 He was provided, on 15th 
July 1513, to the Archbishopric of Bourges in France, 
and on the same day, to make sure of his Scottish 
appointments, he was granted a license to retain 
Moray, Kelso, and Dryburgh, on the understanding 
that he gave for this security 1200, 60, and 150 
florins respectively.® 

An event occurred in September 1513 which 
brought about a change in the commendatorship 
at Dryburgh. By the month of July in this year 
it had become quite evident that King James was 
bent upon an invasion of England. He had sum- 
moned the whole army of the kingdom to meet him 
on the Borough Muir of Edinburgh in the third week 
of August. Against such a policy he had received 
two impressive warnings. While he was at prayers 
in the church of Linlithgow, a man clad in a long 

1 ¢Epist. Reg. Scot.,’ i. 139. 2 Oblig. 3 Thid. 
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gown, bareheaded, and with a pike-staff in his hand, 
addressed a solemn adjuration to him to abandon 
his adventure. Later, when he had come to Holy- 
rood to meet his assembled army, a voice was heard 
at midnight calling from the market-cross the names 
of many of the great ones of the land who, within 
forty days, would appear before the Great Master 
of him who spoke.? But King James was not to be 
deterred. He preferred to follow the advice of the 
Commendator of Dryburgh. “‘ With an army whose 
numbers are not accurately known, he at length 
marched to the Border, and crossing the Tweed, 
took up his position at Twisel on the 22nd of August. 
Here two days later he held a council which passed 
a noteworthy act in view of the coming campaign. 
Little thinking of the full significance of its action, 
the council ordained that the heirs of all who fell 
in the war should be exempted from the royal dues 
of wardship, relief, and marriage. Proceeding to 
Norham, James captured its castle after a six weeks’ 
siege, and took in succession those of Etal, Ford, 
and others in the same corner of the country. But 
James’s incapacity as a leader became more evident 
every day. Wasting his time in these petty achieve- 
ments, he was letting slip the opportunity of strik- 
ing a really important blow, and specially of taking 
at advantage the coveted town of Berwick, then 
unprepared for a formidable attack. It was now 
the month of September, and since he had crossed 
the Border there had never been a fair day or even 
hour, ‘but great cold wind, and wet.’ For a feudal 
host his army had already been long in the field; 


1 Pitscottie, Buchanan. 4 Pitscottie, 
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many had now secured ample booty; and the dis- 
comfort from the weather and the want of food told 
on the spirits of many more. As the result of all 
these causes, men deserted in such numbers that it 
told seriously on the strength of James’s arms, and 
should have urged him to immediate and decisive 
action. According to some accounts, his folly was 
the more reprehensible for the cause that occasioned 
it. In Ford Castle, which had come into his hands, 
he is said to have frittered away the hours in trifling 
with Lady Heron, the chatelaine of the place—an 
occupation, in truth, more in keeping with the 
general impression of James’s character than the 
responsibility of a king and a commander. 

“Meanwhile, the day was approaching when he 
was to be brought face to face with the adventure 
he had sought. When Henry VIII. sailed for France, 
he was fully aware that he might count on an inva- 
sion of his kingdom by the Scots. Against such a 
contingency, therefore, he had entrusted his best 
soldier, ‘the Earl of Surrey —the same who had 
brought James his bride—with the defence of the 
country.” + 

Into the actual details of the battle and the tac- 
tical mistakes made by the Scottish King we need 
not enter. James fought among the common soldiers, 
and when fortune went against him, the flower of 
the Scottish nobility gathered round their King and 
fell with him. Only the coming of night stopped 
the fighting, nor was it until the morning that the 
issue of the battle was known. The losses sustained 
by the Scots were appalling. With their King had 

1 Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ i. 334, 335, 
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fallen twelve earls, fourteen lords, an archbishop, 
a bishop, two abbots, together with knights and 
gentlemen so numerous that there was scarcely 
a family in Scotland that had not cause for 
mourning. 

The archbishop who fell was the Archbishop of 
St Andrews, illegitimate son of the King, and his 
death gave the disaster of Flodden a personal 
significance for the monks of Dryburgh. While 
Scotland deplored the loss of so many of her 
bravest sons, their Commendator saw in the death 
of the Archbishop of St Andrews not so much an 
occasion for grief, as an opportunity for advancing 
his own interests. Whether Forman was responsible 
for involving the King in a policy which resulted in 
the tragedy of Flodden or not, there is no doubt 
that he used that tragedy for selfish ends.1_ Morton 
says that Forman had scarcely done. homage for his 
preferment as Archbishop of Bruges (Bourges) “‘ when, 
having received intelligence that the archbishop of 
St Andrews had fallen in the field of Flodden, he 
hastened away to Rome to solicit the vacant see. 
Leo X., out of his affection, as he professed, for the 
Scottish nation, and to bind closer the ties of kind- 
ness between him and them, had already given the 
see in commendam to his nephew, Cardinal Cibo ; 
but having been given to understand that it was 
repugnant to the feelings of the Scots that the 
highest ecclesiastical office in their land should be 
held by a foreigner, he cancelled that appointment 
and nominated Forman to this, and all the other 
benefices enjoyed by the late Archbishop, among 

? Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ i. 340, 
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which were the abbeys of Dunfermline and Aber- 
brothoc.”’ 1 

Forman, after some opposition, owing to the rival 
claims of Gavin Douglas, the translator of Virgil’s 
** Aneid,” was appointed Archbishop of St Andrews 
on 13th November 1514, and was given the Abbey 
of Dunfermline in commendam on the same day.? 
Had it been possible, Forman would doubtless have 
retained all his other benefices, and among them the 
commendatorship of Dryburgh Abbey. But, accord- 
ing to law, he had to resign all the offices which he 
had hitherto enjoyed by the Pope’s nomination, and 
when the Duke of Albany, who had been appointed 
Regent, came from France in 1516, Forman resigned 
into his hand, among other benefices, that of Dry- 
burgh. The only offices which he was allowed to 
hold were the archbishopric of St Andrews and the 
commendatorship of Dunfermline. 

Of Forman’s ability there can be no question. 
The amount of diplomatic work which was entrusted 
to him could have been given only to a man of out- 
standing talents. The favour in which both Pope 
and King held him is an evidence of his attractive 
personality. He is to be credited also with literary 
gifts. Books such as ‘Contra Luther,’ ‘De Stoica 
Philosophia,’ and ‘Collectanea Decretalium’ have 
been attributed to him. Spottiswoode speaks of him 
as a “plain, open man,” but it is difficult to realise 
this from what is known regarding him. Perhaps 


1 ‘Monastic Annals of Teviotdale.’ (Cf. the ‘Gallia Christiana,’ tom. 
ii. 94.) 
2 ¢Hierarchia Catholica medii Avi.’ 
3 Herkless and Hannay, ii. 102, 103. 
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Sir David Erskine felt as much when he headed one 
of his chapters, in his ‘ Annals of Dryburgh Abbey,’ 
“Love and meekness, Lord, 

Become a Churchman better than Ambition,” 
Unfortunately, history is all but silent as to his 
work and influence in connection with Dryburgh 
Abbey. It is possible that his supervision—for it 
could be little more than supervision—was on the 
side of good. We shall see later that at heart he 
was inclined to reform. The visits of a strong man 
may have told in many ways, but his worldly ambi- 
tions could hardly have helped the convent. Pos- 
sibly, too, as a result of years of gradual decay in 
moral and spiritual ideals, the standard by which 
the monks judged their new head was not a very 
high one. They may not have blamed him as a 
modern world might be apt to do; they may not 
even have sighed for the days when their Abbot, 
with supreme authority, went out and in among 
them. They may have drawn their comparisons 
and made their comments, but it is just as probable 
that they meekly accepted the new situation. The 
reminiscences which they had of Forman as their 
Commendator would give them a keener interest 
in his subsequent career. They would eagerly watch 
the course of his contest for the Archbishopric of 
St Andrews. Two of his opponents were Gavin 
Douglas, who had been supported by Henry VIII. 
of England, and Cardinal Cibo, the nephew of the 
Pope. These were probably known to them, but their 
sympathies would naturally be with their Com- 
mendator. When he obtained the appointment, 
they would feel they had some share in the honour, 
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just as later, when he became one of the vice-regents 
during Albany’s absence, and helped to carry out 
several important diplomatic negotiations, they would 
take some pride in the dignity of his position and in 
the way in which he filled it. His death in 1522 
probably caused among them a good deal of regret. 

When a new Commendator in succession to For- 
man had to be appointed in 1516, the Regent 
Albany made choice of one with qualifications of 
a very similar type. Sir David Erskine! states 
that Forman resigned the Abbey of Dryburgh “in 
favour of Robert Freeman, his nephew, who was 
appointed Abbot of Dryburgh in 1515, but waived 
his nomination (supposed to be simoniacally) on 
a compromise with James Ogilvie, of the family 
of Deskford.” From the same author? we learn 
that James Ogilvie, Abbot of Dryburgh and rector 
of Kinkeldon, was second son of Sir James Ogilvie 
of Deskford, Kt. of Banff, by Lady Agnes Gordon, 
daughter of George, Earl of Huntly; also that 
he was the first professor of Civil Law in King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and was elected Bishop of Aber- 
deen; but the Earl of Huntly overawed the Canons 
when they were about to confirm Ogilvie in that 
See, and forced them to elect Alexander Ogilvie, his 
kinsman. The Duke of Albany, to console Ogilvie 
and his friends, gave him the Abbey of Dryburgh 
and the rectorship of Kinkeldon above mentioned. 
Morton? says: ‘‘ Like his predecessor and other 


1 ¢ Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 23. 

2 P, 125. Of. Mackenzie’s ‘Lives,’ ii. 383, and the ‘Register of Dry- 
burgh.’ 

3 ‘Monastic Annals of Teviotdale,’ p. 300. 
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able churchmen of that period, he was much em- 
ployed in affairs of state. He conducted from France, 
in 1512, two ships, laden with artillery, military stores, 
and wines, which were a gift from Anne, the Queen 
of France, to the King of Scots. He was sent 
again to France in 1514 by the council of Scotland, 
in company with the Lord Fleming, to request the 
Duke of Albany to come and assume the Regency.’ 
In the Treasurer’s Accounts, under date 12th Sept- 
ember 1515, he is styled “Mr James Ogilvie, now 
my Lord Dryburgh.” * Under the designation of 
Commendator of Dryburgh, he is given as one of 
the witnesses to a remarkable Deed of Foundation 
of a House of Observantine Friars at Montrose, by 
Patrick Painter, principal Secretary of State, dated 
14th November 1513, which was ratified in Parlia- 
ment the same day.? 

How far this second Commendator resided within 
the walls of the Abbey and took part in its actual 
life is not known. The probability is that he was 
much more frequently there than his predecessor. 

Among the extracts from the Register of the 
Abbey of Dryburgh as given by Sir David Erskine 4 
is the following: “A feu set by James Ogilvie, 
Abbot of Dryburgh and Convent thereof, to George 
Hoppringle of St John’s chapel, and Elizabeth Ker, 
his spouse, of all and the hail lands of Chaddersby 
and Haiggs, in the lordship of Lauderdale, to be 
holden of the said Abbot and his successors in feu 


1 Spottiswoode’s ‘ History of the Church of Scotland.’ 
2 ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxi. 

3 Regist. Aberdon., Act Parl., i. 389. 

4 ‘Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 111. 
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farm, and heritage, paying therefore yearly xxiv lb. 
money at two usual terms, and iv dozen of pou- 
lards, and doubling the said feu farm at the entry 
of every heir: 5th July 1539, under the common 
seal of the Abbey.” } 

In addition to the public service which he was 
called upon to render, it is known that James Ogilvie 
was otherwise employed. In an Instrument, dated 
2nd August 1517, he is designated as Mr James 
Ogilvie, Commendator of Dryburgh, and tutor to 
John Ogilvie, son and heir of Sir William Ogilvie 
of Strathern (in Moray).? Altogether his term of 
office at Dryburgh was a comparatively short one. 
He died at Paris on the 30th day of May 1518, and 
was buried there in the Church of St Landrus. For 
some time his anniversary was celebrated with much 
solemnity in the cathedral of Aberdeen.? 

To James Ogilvie in 1519 succeeded David Hamil- 
ton, Bishop of Argyle, a natural son of James, Lord 
Hamilton, father of the Earl of Arran. But his 
tenure of office could not have been a long one. He 
must have died or demitted it about the year 1523.4 

From Dowden ° we gather the following particulars. 
On 3rd January 1497-98, as elect of Argyll, he paid 
at Rome by the hands of another, 110 gold florins. 
He was a student in Paris in 1501.6 As Bishop of 
Lismore (Argyll) he was a witness to the marriage 


1 The year as thus given must be wrong, as James Ogilvie died in 1518, 
and this extract does not appear in the Register of the Abbey, as given in 
the ‘ Liber de Dryburgh.’ If authentic, it would indicate that this Com- 
mendator was at least associated with the secular work of the Abbey. 

2 Original in the Charter Room at Gordon Castle. 

3 Regist. Aberdon., ii. 207. 4 Crawford’s ‘Cardross Notes.’ 

5 ‘Bishops of Scotland,’ p. 388, 6 Excheg. Rolls, xi. 327. 
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settlement of James IV., 13th March 1503.1 In 
1506, the King granted to David, Bishop of Argile, 
all the “unlaws, compositions and escheats”’ and 
other profits belonging to the King, at the justice 
airs and sheriff-courts of Ergile, Lorne, Cowall, &c., 
during the King’s pleasure. He had a similar gift 
later in the year.2 In 1510, James forbade any 
hindering of the bishop in uplifting his tithes and 
rents. In 1513 he received from the King an assigna- 
tion of lands for the sustentation of himself and the 
keepers of the castle and fortalice in Kintyre.® He 
had succeeded in getting the Pope to unite the 
Abbey of Sagadul (Sandal) in Kintyre, to the Bishop- 
ric of Argyll, and this transaction was confirmed by 
James IV. on Ist January 1507-8. On 12th March 
of the same year, the King “compatientiam habens 
paupertatis episcopatus Lismoren inter silvestres and 
indomitas gentes situati,’ granted to David and his 
successors the churches of St Constantine and St 
Michael (both rectories and vicarages) in Kintyre, 
together with the patronage, to be mensal of the 
bishop.’ A royal letter, recommending the bishop 
for the monastery of Glenluce, though undated, must 
have been written soon after Flodden.§ But the 
Abbey in the end seems to have fallen to Gautier 
(Gaulter) Malynne, Albany’s secretary. Hamilton 
was more successful on another occasion. On 13th 
May 1519 he obtained the commendatorship of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, the revenues of which are given by 


1 Acts of Parl., ii, 273. 2 Reg. Sec. Sig., i. 1196. 
3 Thid., 2392. 4 Tbid., 2069. 5 Tbid., 2500. 
6 R. M.S,, ii. 3170. 7 Thid., 3208. 


§ Cal. Lett. For. and Dom., Henry VIII., vol. i., No. 4626. 
® See Cal. Lett., Henry VIIL., vol. iii., No. 1917. 
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Brady as 400 florins and the tax 150: Brady, 
without citing any authority, places his death in 
the year 1523. He was evidently dead before 16th 
July 1524.1 

Nothing is on record regarding the way in which 
this Bishop of Argyll left his mark upon Dryburgh 
Abbey. From the size and the difficulties of his 
own diocese, it would not be surprising to find that 
he had done little more than pay visits which were 
absolutely necessary. The monks, with some speci- 
ally appointed subordinate ruler, would be left to 
manage affairs, while the Bishop of Argyll drew his 
revenue of 400 florins from an abbey which had 
no connection whatever with his diocese. 

To understand the next appointment it will be 
necessary to consider contemporary developments 
both in Church and State. “ At that time the Borders 
were the scene of savage devastation, which Surrey 
deliberately proposed to perpetuate, by condemning 
a breadth of twelve miles of the Scotch Borders to re- 
main for ever desert and uninhabited. The property 
of the Church, and even the sacred buildings, were 
no more respected than those of laymen.” ? Hume 
Brown at this point is more minute. ‘‘ On February 
26th (1523) the Earl of Surrey (‘the scourge of the 
Scots,’ Mary called him), son of the victor of Flodden, 
was appointed lieutenant-general against the Scots, 
the east marches being entrusted to the Marquis of 
Dorset and the western to the veteran Dacre. The 
Scots were in no state to offer a successful defence 
of their country. They were themselves but half- 


1 Cal. Lett., Henry VIII., vol. i., No, 499. 
2 ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ p. xxii. 3 ‘History of Scotland,’ i. 366. 
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hearted in their war against England, and the King 
of France failed to redeem his promise of sending 
them sufficient aid. From April to September, there- 
fore, the Borders were subjected to a succession of 
raids which appear to have surpassed all previous 
expeditions of the kind in the thoroughness of their 
work. In April, Surrey laid waste Teviotdale and 
the Merse; in June, Dacre wrought similar havoc 
on Kelso and its neighbourhood ; and on the 13th 
of August, Wolsey was in a position to write that 
in these districts ‘‘ there is left neither house, fortress, 
village, tree, cattle, corn, or other succour for man.” ? 
A third expedition in September ended in the burn- 
ing of Jedburgh.? Indefinite information like this 
does not perhaps entitle us to conclude absolutely 
that Dryburgh Abbey was among the places which 
had suffered ; but other evidence goes to show that 
one of the greatest devastations must now have 
taken place. When a successor to the Bishop of 
Argyll, as Commendator of Dryburgh Abbey, had 
to be chosen, one of the reasons which led to the 
appointment of James Stewart, canon of Glasgow 
Cathedral, was the condition into which the Abbey 
had been brought by reason of these devastations. 
Albany’s regency had now come to an end. He had 
begun to feel himself unequal to the task, and had 
returned to France. But before he left, he took 
steps to fill the vacant Commendatorship at Dry- 
burgh. Morton says: “In a letter, written Decr. 
13th, 1523, without a signature, but apparently by 
the Duke of Albany, to Cardinal Accolti, the agent, 
or cardinal protector of Scotland at the Court of 
1 Brewer, i. 5436. * State Papers of Henry VIIL., iv. 46, 47. 
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Rome, it was stated that the Abbey of Dryburgh, 
now vacant by the death of the late commendator, 
David, Bishop of Argyle, being situated on the 
borders of the kingdom, its buildings and the pro- 
duce of its lands were miserably wasted and destroyed 
by the English, who, making continual inroads, 
spared neither churches, monasteries, nor any other 
sacred place, nor people of any age or sex; where- 
fore, the monks needed such a superior as would 
give his whole attention to the affairs of the said 
abbey, repair its buildings, and restore the worship 
of God therein. For these reasons, the writer adds, 
he has nominated James Stewart to rule the said 
Abbey ; whom he humbly recommends to the pope, 
and entreats that he would confirm the appointment, 
the said James Stewart assuming the habit of the 
Premonstratensian order; and there being reserved 
an annual pension of a hundred pounds Scots to 
Andrew Hume, out of the revenues of the monastery. 
In conclusion, the Cardinal is solicited to use his 
influence in behalf of the same.” } 

A document of the kind throws some light upon 
the situation at Dryburgh. The fact that the letter 
which Morton quotes is without a signature, perhaps 
weakens its authority. We cannot with absolute 
certainty say that it emanated from the Regent 
Albany; but it will be seen later that the facts 
with which it deals are confirmed. Meanwhile, two 
things require to be taken into account. Its date 
belongs to a time when it is known that Albany 
was in Scotland.2 The letter, too, is one which 


1 «Monastic Annals,’ p. 300. Cf. the Cotton MSS. 
2 As a matter of fact, he did not leave until 20th May 1525, 
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might naturally come from him, when he witnessed 
the wellnigh hopeless condition into which the Border- 
land had fallen. This document, moreover, makes 
a few things clear. Attention is called to a devas- 
tation of the Abbey which does not usually find a 
place in its history. Particular reference is made 
to the wasting of its lands. More suggestive is the 
reason which is given for the appointment of the 
new Commendator. To the writer of the letter, 
James Stewart is one who would give his whole 
attention to the affairs of the Abbey, and restore 
the worship of God there. Apparently the fact had 
impressed itself upon the regent that the three 
Commendators who had recently held sway had not, 
from their detached positions, been such rulers as 
Dryburgh required. There is besides a suggestion 
that the religious life, or at least the worship of the 
House of God, had deteriorated. Then it is definitely 
asserted that James Stewart would assume the habit 
of the Premonstratensian Order. It may be ques- 
tioned whether Forman and Ogilvie and Hamilton 
had ever identified themselves in this way with the 
life of the Abbey. So far as can be made out, all 
previous appointments of Commendators had been 
made, in virtue of an old enactment, either by the 
King or by his Regent; but there may be something 
in the fact that the Pope himself was a party to 
this appointment. 

Fortunately we are not left to the disturbing 
thought that everything is weakened for want of 
a signature. Alongside this letter can be placed, 
by way of confirmation, an important document, 
recently discovered among other papers in H.M. 
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Register House, Edinburgh. It is dated 19th Decem- 
ber 1519, and concerns the translation of Canon 
James Stewart of the Cathedral of Glasgow to the 
Commendatorship of Dryburgh Abbey. Because of 
its importance, it is well that it should be given in 
full :-— 

** Instrument under the hands of Cuthbert Simon, 
clerk of the diocese of Glasgow, and Thomas Ham- 
myltoun, presbyter of said diocese of Glasgow, postu- 
late, as he affirms, to the monastery of Driburgh, 
of the Premonstratensian Order, in the diocese of 
St Andrews, vacant by the death of David, Bishop 
of Lismore, perpetual commendator of said monas- 
tery, compeared in their presence and shewed that 
John, Duke of Albany, governor of Scotland and 
lawful tutor to the King, in consideration of the 
great benefits and services rendered by John, Earl 
of Levenax, Lord Dernlye, to the king, governor 
and kingdom of Scotland, for the defence of the 
said kingdom, and because he wished to aid the 
Earl and his children, seeing they are nobles of the 
kingdom, descended from a noble family of royal 
blood, and also because the said monastery, which 
is situated towards the English border and is almost 
destroyed and devastated by the English, needs the 
help of some high and powerful man, nominated 
John Steward, lawful second son of the said Earl, 
to the said monastery; but because the said John 
Steward was a minor, he and his father, on account 
of his insufficiency and unfitness to undertake the 
government and administration of the monastery, 
transferred all their rights in the same, to the said 
Mr James Steward, and procured him to be nomi- 
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nated and postulated de novo by the said governor 
thereto, just as if he were nominated and postulated 
thereto by the Earl and his son. Further, narrating 
that lest the said John Steward should suffer any 
damage or loss by said translation, the said Mr James 
of his own free will and certain knowledge, has made 
constituted and ordained Thomas King, John Daniel, 
and Peter Lambert, abbreviators of apostolic letters, 
Peter Marciatti and William de Boys, apostolic 
writers, Adam Symson, John Duncan, James Brown, 
and Matthew Steward, Scotsmen, his procurators to 
compear for him at the Romain Court and there, 
after he was provided to the said monastery, to 
cause a pension of £500 Scots to be paid yearly to 
the said John Steward from the fruits and rents 
thereof. Done in the Earl’s chapel, in the City of 
Glasgow, on 19th December 1523.” 

From this “‘ Instrument ”’ we get fresh information 
and first-hand confirmation. It is the original pur- 
pose of the regent to confer a favour on this occasion 
on the Earl of Lennox, but the necessities of the 
situation cannot be met by the appointment of a 
son of the Earl who is only in his minority. The 
nomination is accordingly given to Mr James Steward, 
a clerk of the diocese of Glasgow. From his coat of 
arms above the south-west door of the cloisters at 
Dryburgh, it is evident that he was a relative of the 
Kari of Lennox. The transfer of the office from 
John to James Steward thus becomes plain. The 
subsequent position of the latter, as being bound to 
pay a pension of £500 Scots to John Steward, is new. 
But what is not new is the fact that the appointment 
of James Steward is to be made because the abbey 
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of Dryburgh, “situated towards the English border 
and almost destroyed and devastated by the English, 
needs the help of some high and powerful man.” 
The destruction here referred to could hardly be 
that which was wrought by Richard II. in 1385. 
Almost a century and a half had passed since his 
day, and a work of restoration, initiated by Robert 
III., would have done a great deal towards repairing 
the earlier damage. Thus we are brought face to 
face with the fact that, during these years of the 
first Commendators, with their non-residence in the 
Abbey, the last, if not the greatest, of all the de- 
vastations was wrought by the English. Evidence 
will be given later on to show that neither in those 
carried out by the Earl of Hertford in 1545, nor in 
that of the Reformation in 1560, could any consi- 
derable damage have been done to the Abbey. If 
we allow for a certain amount having been wrought 
in post-Reformation days, when the ancient build- 
ings were used as a quarry for stone required by the 
builder or the farmer, we can but conclude that 
the destruction caused by the Earl of Surrey about 
the year 1523 was the one from which all subsequent 
decay began. 

But James Steward, as the strong man for the 
hour, and as one who would reside in the Abbey 
and reform its worship as well as repair its walls, 
was probably appointed to the office for another 
reason. Reformation was in the air. In 1511, 
Erasmus had published his ‘ Praise of Folly’ with 
its exposure of Church life. In 1515, he followed 
this up by his ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,’ 
with its attack upon the ignorance and vices of the 
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clergy. In 1517, Luther nailed his Ninety-five 
Theses to the church door at Wittenberg, and made 
his protest against the Sale of Indulgences. In 
Switzerland about the same time Ulrich Zwingli 
was leading a reform party. Leo X. might sneer 
at the reformer; Adrian VI. might try to get Luther 
into his power; Clement VII. might blunder into 
the title of the most unfortunate of all the Popes ; 
but those in authority knew what was really coming. 
Archbishop Forman, in the discharge of his duty as 
head of the See of St Andrews, felt that he must 
make an effort to reform the Church from within. 
Whether he advocated better things during his 
period of office at Dryburgh or not, he honestly 
tried, as archbishop, to accomplish something. In 
his ‘Synodal Constitutions and Ordinances’ we see 
signs of what he is aiming at. Of these Professor 
MacEwen has said: “His Statutes, which were 
probably issued soon after his consecration and re- 
issued at least thrice, indicate genuine indignation 
at the corruptions of the Church, and a serious 
desire for their removal. They show that the social 
condition of the times was still backward and law- 
less, that sexual immorality prevailed, and that out- 
rages upon the persons of the clergy were very 
frequent. The share of the clergy in the prevalent 
disorder is emphasised. Clerics are forbidden to 
wear corslets and to don secular attire, to connive 
at ante-nuptial fornication, to tamper with wills, 
and to appeal from Church sentences to secular 
persons. They are enjoined to prepare and present 


1 Statute CCLXX. ff. Patrick, ‘Statutes of the Scottish Church,’ p. 
260 ff. 
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exact lists of excommunicated persons, of persons 
deceased and of their testaments, in order that the 
rightful heirs may not be defrauded and the pious 
purposes of the deceased may be fulfilled. They are 
forbidden to use indecent words and unseemly ges- 
tures in church, and to deal irreverently with the 
holy eucharist in carrying it from place to place. 
Absenteeism without the consent of the archbishop 
is prohibited, while the right of issuing indulgences 
and pardons and of hearing confessions privately is 
limited to those who have episcopal sanction, with 
an exception in favour of Franciscans and Domini- 
cans. An order is issued for the closing of oratories, 
chapels, and monasteries which are not duly con- 
secrated, equipped and kept in decent order, and the 
practice of fighting in churches and churchyards is 
declared to be profane. Very explicit are the direc- 
tions for dealing with rectors, vicars, and chaplains 
who ‘openly keep public women and concubines to 
the discredit and injury of the whole Church.’ The 
Statutes recognise that no little negligence has been 
shown in dealing with this offence, and that the 
offenders might properly be deprived and punished 
without warning; but the archbishop mercifully 
ordains that three warnings shall be given with 
intervals of a year, and that thereafter the offenders, 
if they persist, shall be deposed and their names 
exhibited in public.” + 

Side by side with these we have to place another 
effort for reform. Attaching much value to the educa- 
tion of the young monks at such a centre as the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews, Archbishop Forman provided 

1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 410, 411. 
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that a number should “reside continuously at St 
Andrews and study the sciences and virtues to the 
honour of the said University and of the orders to 
which they belong, as was wont to be done by a 
praiseworthy and ancient usage.” In connection 
with the new educational movement, two young 
men were to be sent from some of the monasteries, 
and one from others. Among those permitted to 
send one were Kelso, Dryburgh, Coldingham, and 
Balmerino. We can understand the link which would 
thus be strengthened between Dryburgh and St 
Andrews. 

Amid such conditions, James Steward was pur- 
posely placed; but how far he raised the spiritual 
tone of the convent is a more difficult question. 
That he must have done some rebuilding is shown 
by the position which his coat of arms occupies on 
one of the cloister walls. He held office for about 
eighteen years, living in the time of Popes Adrian VI. 
and Clement VII., and serving under Archbishop 
James Beaton and Cardinal David Beaton. But 
probably the event which affected himself and the 
monks most was the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton 
at St Andrews on 29th February 1523. In earlier 
days Hamilton had been a Premonstratensian canon 
at Fearn. Details of the six hours’ agony of the 
young martyr, after his body was committed to the 
flames; Archbishop Beaton’s pleading with the 
sufferer to recant, and the noble reply, “I will not 
deny my beliefs for fear of your flames,”’ were sure 
to have been discussed in the quiet of the monastery 
of Dryburgh. Facts of the kind would be brought 
back to the convent by their own student. Among 
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Patrick Hamilton’s heresies were these: the Con- 
fessional is not necessary to salvation; there is no 
purgatory; the Pope is anti-Christ; every priest 
has as much power as the Pope; it is devilish to 
teach that remission of sin is purchased by penance. 
The attitude of the monks of Dryburgh, when they 
heard this, is uncertain. It was afterward said that 
“the reek of Master Patrick Hamilton infected as 
many as it blew upon.” Before many years were 
over, as will be shown later, the reforming spirit had 
pervaded the walls of the monastery of Dryburgh, 
and it may quite well have happened that its begin- 
ning dates from this time. 

How far Commendator James Stewart justified 
his appointment as a defender and restorer of the 
Abbey is another moot point. That he was a man 
of some force of character is proved by his attitude 
during a dispute with the Haliburtons. Details of 
this affair have been given by Sir David Erskine. 
After a reference to the way in which the Haliburtons 
insulted both the abbot and his convent, Sir David 
goes on to say: “ The dispute was about the corn- 
mill of Dryburgh and its dues, value 100 merks 
yearly, the new orchard near the brew-house, three 
houses in the town of Dryburgh, common stable and 
corn-house, cutting wood and broom, and deferring 
to pay the abbot about ten pounds Scots, twelve 
bolls of oatmeal, the yearly teind of the Merton 
land, with three dozen and nine kain fowls or hens 
of full growth, value 4d. each, &c.” The grievance 
of the Commendator would seem to have been a 
very substantial one. Perhaps the non-residence of 

1 ‘Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 34. 
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previous commendators had resulted in the non- 
payment of many legal dues. It is, however, with 
the procedure in this case that we are more imme- 
diately concerned. ‘“‘To prevent the trouble and 
charges of a lawsuit, the Abbot by his handwriting, 
and David Haliburton, by his commission to his two 
sons, submitted the whole matter to the King’s 
Majesty at Stirling, the 8th day of May 1535.” King 
James V. gave the following judgment: “ That, 
whereas we have been advised, and knowing the 
said gentlemen, the Haliburtons, to be leil, true, 
and honest men, long servants to the said Abbey 
and good borderers against the English, do therefore 
decree that they shall be repossessed and browk and 
joice the tacks and steedings they had of the said 
Abbey paying the said Abbot, James Stuart use 
and wont, and that they shall be good servants to 
the said venerable father, and he be a good master 
to them.’ Whatever the rights of the case may 
have been, the decision is thus in favour of the 
Haliburtons. But trouble was not yet over. Letters 
of execution had been issued in accordance with the 
King’s decision, but these the Commendator opposed. 
Second letters of summons were raised against the 
Haliburtons for ‘“ wrongfully, violently and master- 
fully ejecting and out-putting by themselves their 
servants and accomplices of the said Abbot.” 
Amongst other wrongs is mentioned “ stamping 
down wheat, hemp, leeks, onions, mustard, cutting 
fruit trees within the yard and place of Dryburgh, 
occupied by Patrick Purvis, the Abbot’s chamber- 
lain—value of damage done, estimated at twenty 
pounds Scots, &c. All this was done on the 12th 
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of May, 1535, in putting the King’s letters in execu- 
tion.” Whether the Haliburtons had used force in 
putting themselves in possession, according to the 
decreet, or not, the King again took their side. On 
22nd August of the same year, he issued second 
letters “for the purpose of putting the Haliburtons 
in their possessions; and to make good any loss 
they had sustained; and, upon disobedience, put- 
ting the said Abbot to the horn.” Still the Abbot 
refused to give way, and, on account of his disobe- 
dience, he was, on 2nd September, “‘ denounced.”’ 
For nearly a year the dispute dragged on, but by 
the month of July 1536 legal proceedings were 
brought to an end. On 14th July a submission was 
signed by the Commendator and the Haliburtons 
of all accounts and reckonings unto four Lords of 
Session and the King’s oversman at Melrose. De- 
creet was accordingly given. To make matters more 
sure, a marriage was concluded between Walter, 
eldest son of David Haliburton and Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Commendator. With regard to 
this, the author of ‘The Memorials of the Halibur- 
tons’ remarks: “‘ Here is an end of this plea, car- 
ried on by both parties, with all the heat and art 
imaginable, and decided at last in favour of the 
Haliburtons, in spite of the Abbot and all his in- 
terest.” 

Even now, however, trouble did not cease. Walter 
Haliburton and Elizabeth Stewart were duly married 
in 1537, and one daughter named Elizabeth was 
born to them. But as this child seemed to be the 
only issue, the Haliburtons, with a view to keeping 
the property in their own family, resolved that 
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Elizabeth should be married to one of their own kith 
and kin. Sir David Erskine puts the situation thus : 
“Thomas, finding that his brother Walter had no 
more children, and that the property would go to 
strangers, represented this to his brother, and, at a 
meeting of friends, it was resolved that Walter’s 
daughter should be married by their advice—that 
Thomas should pay her tocher good (or dower), and 
that Thomas should succeed his brother in the 
estate. Thomas took instruments, and required his 
brother’s performance, April 4, 1559, at Driburgh.” 4 
But such proceedings did not please the Commen- 
dator. He had his granddaughter conveyed to Stir- 
ling and married to Alexander (or Ralph) Erskine, 
a brother of the laird of Balgonie. Further we do 
not need to pursue the family history, unless to 
mention that the fruit of this marriage was the 
Shielfield branch of the Erskines, from which Henry 
Erskine, father of the better-known Ralph and 
Ebenezer—founders of the Secession Church—was 
descended.? 

The appendix to the ‘ Register of Dryburgh’ 
informs us that, on 27th June 1537, Commendator 
James Stewart issued an Instrument of declaration 
in favour of Walter Haliburton and Agnes Stewart, 
his spouse, relative to the lands of Nether Shielfield. 


1 ¢ Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 36. 

* The dates given in connection with this are somewhat perplexing. 
By the year 1541, according to the ‘ Liber de Dryburgh,’ the Commendator 
was Thomas Erskine. In 1546 he made a grant of teinds. James 
Stewart, either through death or some other cause, has passed out of 
office. If Walter Haliburton and Elizabeth Stewart were married in 
1537, and Commendator James Stewart made this marriage for their 
daughter during his Commendatorship, that is before 1541, the marriage 
arrangement must have been made for a mere infant. 
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In the same year he issued a Tack in favour of 
Thomas Myll and Isobel Haig, his spouse, of two 
merks of land in Mertoun. On Ist November 1537 
he issued a charter to John Robsone and others of 
the lands of Gladswood, and on 3rd September 1538 
another in favour of Walter Haliburton of Mertoun 
of the lands of Butchercoit. From these documents 
it is to be noted that this Commendator calls him- 
self by the old name of abbot. Whether he claimed 
this because, in contrast with the Commendators 
who had preceded him, he acted more in line with 
the bygone abbots or not, does not appear. It is 
also noteworthy that the documents which come 
down to us from him, furnish us with the names of 
the convent. By this time the monks would seem 
to have been reduced to sixteen or seventeen, and 
from this date onward a gradual decrease can be 
observed. The probability is that the brotherhood 
at Dryburgh was now very small, and if we take 
the whole situation into account, it is evident that 
they were largely occupied with the secular or busi- 
ness side of things. 

From their outlook upon the political world, this 
now attenuated band of monks had good cause to 
feel anxious. About the time when James Stewart 
was appointed Commendator, Albany had left the 
country. At a meeting of the Estates, held in 
February 1525, a Council of Kight was chosen to 
take charge of the young King, and to carry on the 
business of the nation. At a subsequent meeting, 
held in June 1526, it was resolved that, as the King 
was now fourteen years of age, he should be allowed 
some of his prerogatives. But, as in the past, the 
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nobles were divided as to his custody. On one side 
were ranged the Earls of Angus and Arran, and on 
the other the Earl of Lennox. As a relative of the 
last, Commendator James Stewart must have closely 
watched the issues. ‘“‘ Twice in the course of this 
year Lennox made the attempt to deliver James 
from a constraint from which he himself longed to 
be freed. In July Angus led an expedition to the 
Borders accompanied by the King, Lord Hume, and 
other barons, and while near Melrose was attacked 
by Walter Scott, laird of Buccleugh, a retainer of 
Lennox. The victory was stiffly contested, but in 
the end Buccleugh was worsted, and the King was 
brought to Edinburgh by the followers of Angus. 
A still more determined effort was made by Lennox 
in person. In the beginning of September he led a 
strong force from Stirling with the intention of 
rescuing the King in Edinburgh; but was met at 
Linlithgow by the Hamiltons under Arran... . 
Meanwhile the Hamiltons and the men of Lennox 
had already joined battle, and with such advantage 
to the former that the arrival of Angus only com- 
pleted the victory. Lennox himself was among the 
slain; and was mourned by James at once as his 
special friend, and as the only person who had the 
power and the will to deliver him from durance 
which had become intolerable.” 1 

In common with other religious houses, Dryburgh 
may have benefited through the help of King James 
V. We have seen how he interposed in the dispute 
between the Haliburtons and the Commendator of 
Dryburgh Abbey. But as time passed the King 

’ Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland, i. 371, 372. 
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appears to have leant more and more upon the 
clergy. The year 1540 was notorious as one in 
which a strong attempt was renewed for the sup- 
pression of heresy. The historian, Buchanan, who 
only escaped death himself through the special 
favour of the King, tells how many who were sus- 
pected of Lutheranism “were seized towards the 
end of February, five were burned, more recanted, 
and many were exiled.’ The work of reform which 
was moving steadily forward on the Continent was 
now making its influence felt in Scotland. Though 
the King himself was strongly opposed, this can- 
not have been because he felt there was no need 
for it. According to Hume Brown, “while the 
Church was taking these energetic steps in its self- 
defence, its own shortcomings were the jest of the 
people. At Linlithgow, on the Feast of Epiphany 
1540, Lindsay’s ‘Satire of the Three Estates’ was 
played before the King and Court. As the main 
object of that satire is to hold up to ridicule and 
detestation the ignorance and grossness of the clergy, 
the performance was certainly a strange comment 
on the contemporary dealings with those who had 
lifted up their voices in advocacy of purer religion 
and more responsible teachers.” If the clergy of 
Scotland trembled for their ark of God, and if the 
brethren at Dryburgh discussed the progress of 
Luther’s work of Reformation, they could hardly 
have found in their own life, or in that of their 
contemporaries, an argument for its continuance. 
While these attempts to suppress Lutheranism 
were being made in Scotland, Commendator James 
1 ‘History of Scotland,’ i. 388. 
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Stewart was passing away. With his decease ended 
also the well-intentioned attempt to continue the 
old office of abbot at Dryburgh. Whether the change 
to the kind of commendator represented by James 
Stewart had been a success or not, he was succeeded 
by a number of others whose position was purely 
secular. ‘“‘ From this time the Abbey appears to 
have been held, almost without interruption, by 
different members of the House of Erskine, until 
the head of the family obtained an absolute grant 
of it, as part of the Temporal Lordship of Cardross, 
in 1604.” 1 ! 

According to the ‘ Scots Peerage,’? Thomas Erskine, 
the next Commendator, who held office from 1541 
to 1547, was the second son of John, fifth Lord 
Erskine, by a daughter of the Earl of Argyll. His 
older brother Robert, known as the Master of Erskine, 
was killed at the battle of Pinkie in 1547, and as 
his heir, the Commendator resigned his office about 
that time. As will afterwards be seen, Thomas was 
succeeded in office at Dryburgh by his next brother 
John. After his retiral from the Abbey, he helped 
in the conclusion of a treaty with England in 1551. 
In the same year, he held sasine, on 7th October, 
as Sir Thomas, Master of Erskine, of the lands of 
Brotherstones, in the county of Berwick, sold to him 
by Sir John Home of Cowdenknowes. About the 
same time he married Margaret, daughter of Mal- 
colm, third Lord of Fleming, and widow of Robert, 
Lord Graham, who fell at Pinkie, but they had no 
children. He had a natural son Adam, Commendator 
of Cambuskenneth, and a daughter Elizabeth by a 

1 €Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxiii. a0P- ORE. 
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Janet Abernethy. Evidently he did not long survive 
the days of his commendatorship, and died before 
his father. 

Unfortunately, the years of Thomas Erskine’s 
office at Dryburgh were far from peaceful. Almost 
from the first the sound of battle must have been 
heard in its neighbourhood, and before very long 
the effect was felt on every side, if not within the 
convent itself. Early in the year 1542, Henry VIII. 
planned an invasion of Scotland upon a large scale, 
and before the year had closed Scotland’s king had 
died broken-hearted. The invasion had been en- 
trusted to the Duke of Norfolk, the “ Scourge of 
the Scots”’—a son of the victor of Flodden—and 
while it was not as successful as King Henry would 
have wished, it resulted in the burning of Roxburgh 
and Kelso with about twenty villages. In other 
words, it brought devastation into the very neigh- 
bourhood of Dryburgh, and must have filled the 
convent with alarm. The slight success Norfolk 
attained, and his rather precipitate retreat from 
‘Scotland, led King James to gather a large force 
for the purpose of invading England. At Solway 
Moss the Scottish army was badly beaten, and when 
the news was brought to the king at Lochmaben, 
he hurried back to Falkland Palace, took to his 
bed, and on the 14th of December, just a few days 
after he had been informed of the birth of the little 
daughter who, as Mary Queen of Scots, was to play 
so prominent a part in the history of Scotland, he 
passed away. Henry VIII. was not slow to take 
advantage of the whole situation. “The disaster 
of Solway Moss and the death of James V. brought 
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Scotland face to face with a crisis similar to that 
which had followed Flodden. Again there was the 
prospect of a long minority, and again Henry VIII. 
* was placed in a position that threatened the exist- 
ence of the nation.” 1 Almost from the first the 
English king aimed at a marriage between the 
Princess Mary of Scotland and his son Edward. 
The former was but an infant, and the latter only 
five years of age, but his whole ambition and aims 
were in the same direction. Negotiations went on 
during the early part of 1543, and at Greenwich 
on Ist July a double treaty was agreed upon. It 
was decided that, as soon as Mary Stewart had 
concluded her tenth year, she should marry Edward 
Tudor; also that, from the time of the treaty, 
there should be peace between the two countries 
until a year after the death of either party. Henry 
wanted more. His real desire was to have the young 
princess handed over to him at once, and to get 
Scotland to break off her old alliance with France. 
Against these terms the Scots stood out firmly, and 
Henry ultimately contented himself with what he 
had attained. 

It is not difficult to realise the outlook of the 
brotherhood at Dryburgh. Cardinal Beaton, now 
at the head of affairs at St Andrews, and supported 
by the queen mother, was strongly opposed to King 
Henry’s plans. A great gathering of clergy at that 
city went so far as to resolve to devote their own 
and the Church’s plate for the defeat of the English 
King’s project. There may have been a special 
reason for this. Signs were not wanting that the 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 2. 
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foundations of the Church of Rome in Scotland had 
begun to shake. Besides, it was believed that, if 
this union with England were effected, the position 
would be much worse, for it was well enough known 
that Henry had completely broken with the Pope. 
For the moment it appeared as if the Church 
party had triumphed. At a meeting of Parliament, 
held on 3rd December 1543, the treaties of Green- 
wich were declared null and void, the ancient alliance 
with France was renewed, strict laws against heresy 
were passed, and Cardinal Beaton was made Lord 
Chancellor of the kingdom. Probably the Commen- 
dator of Dryburgh Abbey and his convent thought 
it was all for the good of the Church when, towards 
the end of January 1544, three men and a woman 
were publicly executed at Perth for their heretical 
opinions. Signs adverse to the Church were, however, 
to be found in other directions. Henry VIII. was not 
the monarch to sit quietly under all this reversal of 
his policy. ‘‘On Sunday, the 4th of May (1544), an 
English fleet appeared off Newhaven, in the Firth 
of Forth, bringing the veteran Earl of Hertford at 
the head of a force equal to the execution of all his 
master’s purposes. The Governor and Beaton, with 
a hastily gathered army, faced him between Leith 
and Edinburgh, but after a feeble show of fight, 
they fled together to Linlithgow, leaving Hertford 
to work his will. . . . Within a circuit of five miles 
the country was laid waste, and the palace of Holy- 
rood and the town itself given to the flames... . 
This part of his enterprise accomplished, he took 
his way home by land, and, as was then the custom 
in every Christian country, he visited on the innocent 
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people the sins of their rulers. His line of march 
was marked by a series of blackened villages. Mussel- 
burgh, Preston, Seaton, Haddington, and Dunbar 
were among the places that suffered; and on the 
18th of May, at the close of his destroying career, 
he could tell his master ‘that the like devastation 
had not been made in Scotland these many years.’ ”’ 4 

If such disastrous events were discussed with 
regret within the walls of Dryburgh Abbey, a de- 
velopment was about to take place in the near 
neighbourhood which probably, for the time being, 
relieved the tension. “Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary (1544) the Governor Arran, accompanied by 
Angus, Bothwell, Glencairn, and other nobles, led 
a strong force towards the Border, with the purpose 
of chastising their countrymen who had given in 
their allegiance to England. On receiving tidings of 
this expedition, Sir Ralph Eure, with an army of 
3000 men, made haste to the protection of his Scot- 
tish allies. At Jedburgh he learned that the enemy 
was lying at Melrose, and he at once set out to 
meet them. But the Scots had a design of their 
own, and when Eure arrived no enemy was to be 
seen. Having given Melrose to the flames, Eure, at 
nine in the morning of 27th February, began his 
march back to Jedburgh. It was now that the 
Scots put into force their ancient tactics. With 
increasing numbers they waylaid the enemy, and 
at length on the moor above the village of Ancrum, 
some three miles from Jedburgh, they forced on a 
battle in circumstances specially favourable to them- 


* Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ ii, 13. Hamilton Papers, ii. 
360 e¢ seq. 
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selves. The English were at a disadvantage from the 
outset, and when in the middle of the fight the 
English Scots deserted to their countrymen, their 
discomfiture was complete.” 1 

Events so thrilling and so close at hand would 
naturally cause a great deal of excitement among 
the White Canons of Dryburgh. The smoke and 
the glow from the flames of Melrose could quite 
easily have been seen from the heights above the 
Abbey. While the battle of Ancrum Moor itself 
was proceeding, it is probable that some of the 
monks may actually have watched it. Half a mile 
from the Abbey, in the direction of Mertoun, is a 
point from which the greater part of the battlefield 
is visible. 

That the monks were in close touch with all that 
happened can also be gathered from the fact that, 
while leading his army from Jedburgh to Melrose, 
and back again to the former town, Eure must 
have passed within a very short distance of Dry- 
burgh. 

But, just as they did in 1322, the inmates of the 
convent may have rejoiced rather prematurely. The 
day of disaster had not yet passed. The King of 
England, after the defeat of Ancrum Moor, was will- 
ing to come to terms with the Scots, if they would 
but confirm the Greenwich treaties and the marriage 
upon which he had set his heart. Flushed with 
victory, however, the Scots were not in a mood for 
such an agreement. Angry on his side at their treat- 
ment of him, Henry retaliated by sending Hertford 
with a strong punitive force into Scotland. Accord- 


1 Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ ii. 16. 
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ing to Morton, in the month of September, the Earl 
of Hertford, “with an army of twelve thousand 
men, laid waste the whole of the Mers and Teviot- 
dale. In this inroad were destroyed seven monas- 
teries and friaries, sixteen castles, towers and piles, 
five market towns, two hundred and forty-three 
villages, thirteen milns and three hospitals.” 1 Among 
the rest, Dryburgh Abbey suffered severely. “In 
1544, upon Friday, the seventh of November, at 
four of the cloke at afternoon, Sir George Bowes 
and his company, Sir Brian Layton and his com- 
pany, Herry Ewry, Liell Gray, porter, and the gar- 
rison of Berwick, John Carre, captain of Wark, and 
his company, Thomas Beamond, George Sowlby, 
Launcelot Carleton, and their companies, to the 
number of 700 men, rode into Scotland, upon the 
water of Tweide, to a town called Dryburgh, with 
an abbey in the same, which was a pretty town and 
well buylded; and they burnte the same town and 
abbey, saving the churche, with a great substance 
of corne, and got very much spoylage and insicht 
geir, and brought away an hundred nolte, sixty 
naggs, a hundreth sheipe . . . and they tarried so 
long at the said burnynge and spolaige that it was 
Satterday at eight of the cloke at nicht or they came 
home.” 2 

From such details it is evident that Dryburgh 
was a considerable community as well as an eccle- 
siastical establishment. The devastation affected 
the town as much as the Abbey, and the spoils 
gathered by the English were considerable. But it 


1 “Monastic Annals of Teviotdale,’ p. 39. 
2 ‘Liber de Dryburgh.’ Cf. Cotton MSS., Calig. B. v. 
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is the protracted nature of this destruction that 
gives us a clearer idea of the damage wrought upon 
the Abbey buildings. What appears most significant 
is the statement that the church was left untouched. 
After the thorough destruction carried out by Surrey, 
twenty years before, this could hardly have been 
anything but a very imperfect edifice. Now the 
work of destruction was probably confined, so far 
as the Abbey was concerned, to the monastery 
and the reconstruction which Commendator James 
Stewart is known to have carried out upon the 
cloisters. In all probability, the monks’ home would 
be destroyed, and the discomfort to which they 
were subjected be very great. The Commendator 
was thus compelled to assume a new role. Accord- 
ing to Morton, “the Earls of Home and Bothwell, 
and the abbots of Dryburgh and Jedburgh, with 
certain companies of Frenchmen, in the service of 
Scotland, amounting to three thousand men, made 
an incursion into Northumberland, on the fifteenth 
of the same month (September 1545), and having 
harried Horncliff on the Tweed, were destroying 
Thornton and Shorswood, when the garrison of 
Norham sallied forth and drove them back to New- 
water Ford, where two hundred of the French and 
Scots were killed or drowned, and sixty made 
prisoners.” } 

For the first time in the history of Dryburgh 
Abbey, we see the head of the religious community 
in the part of a man of war. He had doubtless 
been driven into this line of action by the fate of 
his Abbey, and partly by the destruction of his 

1 ‘Monastic Annals of Teviotdale,’ p. 39. 
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revenues; but he had, in any case, the precedent 
of the Archbishop of St Andrews at Flodden for 
taking part in active fighting. When we next meet 
with him, it is in connection with a more peaceful 
duty. On 18th February 1546, he issued a grant 
in favour of Mr Andrew Hume of the teinds of the 
parish of Lauder.t We may know little more re- 
garding his actual work, but in 1546 two events 
occurred in the outside world which were likely to 
cause the Commendator and his convent serious 
thought. With good reason a contemporary has 
said that “‘ all things were turned to a new purpose.” 
First occurred the execution of George Wishart, 
and probably, to the brethren at Dryburgh, this 
gave a certain amount of satisfaction. Wishart was 
a heretic, and undoubtedly worked against the very 
life which they were living. They may have been 
ignorant of the fact that he was expelled from Scot- 
land in 1538 for heresy, and that he had been re- 
cently preaching his new doctrines in Montrose, 
Dundee, and Haddington. They may not have heard 
yet of the name of the young man, John Knox, who 
was bearing Wishart’s sword at the last-mentioned 
place. Of the fact, however, that the Earl of Both- 
well had delivered up this reformer to Cardinal 
Beaton, and that the disturber of the Church’s peace 
had been burned, on the Ist of March, in front of 
Beaton’s house, in the castle of St Andrews, they 
were certain to have heard. With very different 
feelings would they hear, three months later, of the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton. That great ecclesiastic 
had mistaken the effect of his attempt at suppress- 
1 ‘Appendix to the Register of Dryburgh,’ xxiv. 
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ing heresy. Perhaps he was partly unaware of the 
popular revolt which was secretly though surely 
rising against the low morals and the striking in- 
efficiency of the Church. In putting Wishart to 
death, he was committing the mistake which has 
been always more or less associated with the making 
of a martyr. ‘In the early morning of the 29th 
of May a band of persons whose numbers are vari- 
ously stated succeeded in entering the castle with 
the deliberate purpose of assassination. In his own 
bed-chamber they found their victim; and when 
the citizens of St Andrews awoke, they saw the life- 
less body of the great Cardinal suspended over the 
walls of his own castle.”1 How the inmates of 
Dryburgh Abbey regarded Cardinal Beaton we do 
not know. Probably they chafed under his high- 
handedness, and lamented his leading of the Church 
deeper and deeper in the direction of decay, but in 
the movement which lay behind the assassination 
they possibly saw something which was not quite 
welcome. 

Developments at St Andrews did not, however, 
end here. The murderers of Beaton could not be 
held guiltless. In the words of one of the reform 
party— 

“‘ But of a truth, the sooth to say, 


Although the loon was well away, 
The deed was foully done.” 


At a meeting of the Scottish Estates, held on 10th 
June, all who had been parties to the murder of the 
cardinal were declared guilty of treason, and for a 
time the spectacle upon which Scotland looked was 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 23, 
R 
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that of a hundred and fifty guilty persons defending 
themselves against all comers in the Castle of St 
Andrews. In how half-hearted a fashion the siege 
was conducted, and how deeply ran the undercurrent 
of sympathy with the defenders, may be judged from 
the fact that it dragged on from August till Decem- 
ber. ‘‘ On the 21st of that month, Arran, the Regent, 
consented to an arrangement with the defenders 
which revealed the weakness of his own position. 
By the ‘ appointment,’ as it was called, the defenders 
were to retain the castle till an absolution for the 
slaughter of the Cardinal should come from Rome, 
and no one who had been concerned in the deed was 
to suffer in person or goods, either by spiritual or 
temporal law.” The monks of Dryburgh may have 
wished it otherwise, but the trend of events must 
have impressed upon them that the once favoured 
position of the Church was now a thing of the past. 
As the year 1547 ran its course, these monks must 
have become aware of two events, each of which 
had its own significance. In the month of January 
Henry VIII. died. Within the Abbey this could 
cause no regret. He had been a persistent enemy of 
Scotland, and during his reign had cast off his allegi- 
ance to the Pope. The situation under Hertford, 
who had been appointed Lord Protector of England, 
might be little improvement; still a King who had 
wrought much evil had passed away. Nearer home 
the interest of the monks would centre in the Castle 
of St Andrews. While the besieged were waiting 
the Pope’s decision, they were reinforced by John 
Knox, a much more forceful reformer than Wishart, 
and one from whom the clergy of Scotland had more 
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to fear. When a decision had been at last reached, 
it was to the effect that the lives of all in the castle 
were to be spared, that they were to be transported 
to France, and that, when there, they were to have 
the option of either accepting service with the French 
King, or of withdrawing to any country except their 
own. From John Knox we learn how the French 
kept their promise. Those of higher rank were sent 
to prison, and those of lower employed as galley 
slaves. Among the latter was placed Knox himself. 

For a time it may have seemed to the monks 
that the tide had once more turned in favour of the 
Church, but for Scotland there was to be no rest. 
The Earl of Hertford, now raised to the title of Duke 
of Somerset, tried, like his master, to bring about a 
marriage between Edward VI. and the young Queen 
of Scotland. A refusal on the part of the Scots to 
this arrangement was followed by the battle of 
Pinkie, with a rout which has been described as one 
of the most disgraceful in the annals of Scottish 
story. Fifteen hundred prisoners, ten thousand 
slain, Leith burnt, Broughty Castle, Inchcolm and 
Inchkeith in the hands of the English, represent 
results which may well have made the monks anxious 
for their country. 

Nor were they only spectators looking out on the 
troubled world around them, and wondering what 
would happen next. In both the ‘Calendar of 
Scottish Papers’ and that of ‘State Papers,’ we are 
informed that the Commendator himself became a 
prisoner. The correspondence over this occurrence 
is so striking that it may be given in full. A letter 
from “ Vait Quha” to Lord Wharton, of date 30th 
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and 3lst March 1547, mentions a rumour that the 
Abbot of Dryburgh with many others had been 
wrecked in the ship Lyone, near Dover, but that 
he was safe in London. From a letter written by 
Mary, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, to Somerset, 
of 8th April, we find that the real facts are very 
different. It runs thus :— 


“Mon Cousin, ... A little while ago, a gentle- 
man of my house named Monsieur de Drebourg, 
going to Rome on his own affairs, and with a com- 
mission from myself to France, was taken on board 
the Lyon, a Scots ship, by some English subjects ; 
which I think very strange in time of peace, and 
pray you to let him pass without hindrance. 

(Signed) Votre bonne Cousine, 

STIRLING. Marie R. 


As showing an even deeper interest in the captured 
abbot, we find that the letter of the Queen Dowager 
to Somerset is followed by another of 17th May, 
from Mary to Edward VI., complaining of the late 
capture of the well-beloved clerks Master John Hay, 
commissioned to the King of France, with the Abbot 
of Dryburgh, going thither on his own affairs, still 
kept prisoner in time of peace; also of the laird of 
Johnstoun’s taking in his own ground, in defence 
against an English open foray ; exhorting and pray- 
ing him to set all three at liberty. Praying credence 
for her ambassador, Sir Adam Otterbourne.1 


1 Stirling, and subscribed by her cousin and tutor at Edinburgh, 5th of 
her reign. Signed (the Governor’s signature torn off except a word or 
two). Broadsheet addressed ; indorsed by Thynne; wafer-signed Scot- 
land. 
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This was followed by a more official letter from the 
Regent Arran :— 


“Queen Mary to Edward VI. Complains of the 
taking prisoners the abbot of Dryburgh, Master John 
Hay, the laird of Johnstone and others not only 
against the comprehension, but also without respect 
to the proximity and tenderness of their blood and 
mutual friendship. Requests that they be set at 
liberty, either to pass into France or Scotland. Begs 
credence for Sir Adam Otterburn, Ambassador in 
their behalf.” (Signed by ARRAN.) 


On 2nd June Edward VI. replied to the Queen of 
Scots acknowledging her letter and credence by Mr 
Adam Otterburn ; complaining of the terms in which 
they are couched, not accustomed between one prince 
and another, especially when undeserved. Having 
a treaty with his good brother of France, though 
not bound to suffer the injuries daily committed by 
the subjects of Scotland on those of England, both 
at sea and on the Borders, wherein the laird of 
Johnstone and Mr John Hay and the abbot of Dry- 
burgh were lawfully taken, yet at the request of the 
French ambassador, he intends, with the advice of 
his dearest uncle, to take such orders with the said 
Mr Hay and the abbot as they shall have good cause 
in reason to be contented as has been amply declared 
to Mr Otterbourne who will advertize the whole.4 

On 15th December the Abbot of Dryburgh thus 
wrote to Warwick :— 


“‘ Notwithstanding I sent David Pringill to your 
1 Palace of Westminster, 3 pp. draft by Paget indorsed. 
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lordship to defer my re-entry till your lordship spoke 
with the Council—which you granted—my lord 
warden of the West Marches has written demanding 
payment from my sureties of the five hundred pounds 
Sterling wherein they are bound. As he wrote to 
me that if I laboured the relief of the Master of 
Rothes, Master Henry Balnawis, the laird of Grange 
and others he specified, my entry should be respited. 
I have sued my mistress the Queen’s grace write 
to the King of France and trust to succeed. I pray 
your lordship sue the Council to respite my entry 
till answer from France and a convenient time to 
pay the sum to your brother, who was my taker, 
now in Brochte, to whom I shall pay with better 
will ‘nor the half to ony odir.’ Pardon my ‘sem- 
pilnes that faschis’ your lordship with my poor 
business.”’ 
EDINBURGH. (Signed) DRIBURGH. 


It is difficult perhaps to deduce from this corre- 
spondence anything very definite. One would have 
liked to have known more of the errand with which 
the Commendator of Dryburgh was connected, as 
he made his way through France to Rome. It may 
be remembered that the time of his journey corre- 
sponded with that in which the Castle of St Andrews 
was invested, with the help of France, and that the 
besieged were awaiting the Pope’s answer deciding 
whether they were to be pardoned for the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton or not. One would have been 
glad to have known also the reason for the corre- 
spondence being given as between the young Queen 
of Scotland and the young King of England. It has 
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besides to be taken into account that, while all the 
delay over the liberation of the Commendator and 
his fellow-prisoners was taking place, Somerset crossed 
the Border, and in the first week of September, at 
the head of an army of 18,000 men, tried to force 
the Scots to adhere to the old Greenwich treaty 
regarding the marriage. But behind all this, if we 
take into account the letter of reply from King 
Edward to Queen Mary, and more especially that 
which the Commendator of Dryburgh wrote on 15th 
December to the Earl of Warwick, there would seem 
to have been some justifiable grounds for the capture 
of the Commendator and his fellow-prisoners. Along 
with the laird of Johnstone and Mr John Hay, he 
appears to have incurred a penalty as a result of 
some Border foray. 

How the fine was paid or how the matter was 
settled is uncertain. So is the question whether 
Commendator Thomas Erskine ever returned to office 
at Dryburgh. Events which took place about the 
very time when he was bargaining for his return 
may quite well have solved the difficulty. In Sept- 
ember 1547 the battle of Pinkie, with its disastrous 
result for the House of Erskine, was fought. By the 
month of July 1548, we find John Erskine, brother 
of Thomas, installed in the office of Commendator. 
What is clear is the fact that, through the imprison- 
ment of Thomas Erskine, his reluctance or inability 
to return to office, and the delay which must have 
elapsed in filling it, Dryburgh Abbey, for almost a 
year, would be without a head. 

When the year 1548 opened, the effects of English 
ascendency made themselves very much felt. In 
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the month of April the English commander, Lord 
Grey, had fortified Haddington, and was making 
it a centre from which to carry fire and sword into 
the surrounding districts. In the course of the 
summer, relief for Scotland did come from France, 
but the price which the Scots had to pay for this 
was the marriage of their young Queen to the Dau- 
phin. In prospect of this, she immediately sailed 
for France, which was to be her home for the next 
thirteen years. 

From a charter of 12th July 1548, of which only 
an imperfect note has been preserved, we find that 
John was Commendator at the time.1 On account 
of a doubt which has been entertained by different 
writers regarding the identity of this Commendator, 
it is well that his exact position should be stated. 
By some he is known as John Stewart, and by others 
as John Erskine. Sir David Erskine not only writes 
of him as John Stuart, but says that he was “the 
cousin of Lord Darnley, the husband of Mary Queen 
of Scots”; also that “his armorial bearings are 
still on the walls of the Abbey, above the private 
entrance into the cloisters for the Monks who had 
overstayed their time.” ? In support of this state- 
ment, he thus describes the coat of arms: ‘‘It has a 
crozier instead of crest, with J.S. on each side of it, 
in Roman characters. The first and fourth quarters 
are checkers for Stuart, surrounded by a border 
of buckles. The second and third three fleur-de-lis 
for Darnley—on the centre is a shield en potence, 


‘ Inventory of part of the old title-deeds of Dryburgh, found in the 
repositories of the late Sir David Erskine. 
* ‘Annals and Antiquities of Dryburgh,’ p. 31. 
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a St Andrew’s Cross, with four roses in each space ; 
the arms of Queen Mary (Margaret) Tudor, sister of 
Henry VIII. of England, and wife of James IV. of 
Scotland—his grandfather was third husband of 
Queen Mary (Margaret) Tudor, I believe Lord 
Methven.” It is now well established that the arms 
to which Sir David here refers were those of the 
previous Commendator, James Stewart, whose con- 
nection with the Lennox family has already been 
stated. An older and much better authority is the 
Earl of Buchan, a subsequent proprietor of the 
Abbey, who writes thus, in a letter of date 1791: 
“ Of this Abbey, my noble and truly excellent an- 
cestor, John Erskine, afterwards Regent of the 
Scots, was commendator during the lifetime of his 
elder brothers, Robert and Thomas, Lords Erskine.” 
The time of his commendatorship can thus be fixed 
approximately by the fact that Robert, the elder 
brother, was killed in the battle of Pinkie, in 
1547, and Thomas died in 1551. On the death 
of Robert in 1547, as has been already stated, 
Thomas, who had been Commendator of Dryburgh 
Abbey, became Master of Erskine, and John, 
the third brother, seems to have stepped into 
the Commendatorship. In 1554, on the death of 
his father, John, the Commendator, must have 
resigned his office at Dryburgh to become Lord 
Erskine. 

According to the ‘Scots Peerage,’1 John, sixth 
Lord Erskine, before his succession to the estates, 
held the ecclesiastical offices of Abbot of Dryburgh 
and Commendator of Inchmahome, with, it would 

1 P, 612, 
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appear, the Commendatorship of Cambuskenneth.* 
He held the first two in 1548, and on the appoint- 
ment of his nephew David to Inchmahome in 1556, 
he is referred to as a cleric, which suggests that he 
was destined for the Church, and probably took minor 
orders, but the death of his elder brothers called him 
to a secular life. Although his connection with 
Dryburgh thus ceased, his future is full of interest. 
After his succession, he resigned his preferments, 
which were given to other members of his family. 
He succeeded between July and November 1555 to 
the title and estates, but for a time took no great 
part in public affairs. In 1559, in the beginning of 
the dispute between the Queen Dowager and the 
Lords of the Congregation, as keeper of Edinburgh 
Castle he maintained ‘a neutrality with both parties, 
while friendly to both. He received the Queen 
Dowager into the castle in her last sickness, and she 
died there on llth June 1560. He was accused of 
being a papist, and of being corrupted by the Queen 
Regent, but after her death, with Lord James Stewart 
and others, he joined the Protestants.2 He was a 
member of the Council after Queen Mary’s return to 
Scotland, and later in 1564, on the question of the 
Queen’s marriage, Lord Erskine expressed a desire 
that she should marry an Englishman. He was not 
partial to the Lennox family. In May of the follow- 
ing year, 1565, Lord Erskine was served nearest and 
lawful heir to Robert, Earl of Mar and Garioch.® 
This was a formal preparation for a coming honour, 


1 ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ Pref., xxiv., xxv. ; ‘Red Book of Menteith,’ ii. 333, 
336 ; ‘Cartulary of Cambuskenneth,’ Pref., xcvii. 
2 *Cal. Scot. Papers,’ i. passim. 3 Minutes of Mar evidence, 121. 
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as Randolph, writing on 11th May to Cecil about 
the Queen’s intended marriage with Darnley, says: 
“It is spoken that some other shall be called to 
greater honour, as the . . . Lord Erskine, Earle of 
Marre, which he claims by succession.” ! On 23rd 
June 1565, Queen Mary granted him the Earldom of 
Mar, comprehending Strathdon, Braemar, Cromar, 
and Strathdee, also the lands of the lordship of 
Garioch, to be held of the Queen in free earldom 
fee, and heritage. This she did because Lord Erskine, 
as heir to Robert, Lord Erskine, had the undoubted 
hereditary right of the earldom notwithstanding that 
his predecessors had been kept back from possession 
of the same, and because, in addition to his services 
to the Crown, she was moved by conscience to re- 
store the heirs to their just inheritance.? He sat as 
Lord Erskine for the last time on 28th July, and as 
Earl of Mar for the first time on Ist August 1565.3 
On 19th March 1566-67, the earl was relieved of his 
charge of Edinburgh Castle, and was honourably 
discharged from the office. A few days later, as 
captain of Stirling Castle, he was entrusted with the 
care of the young Prince James, who was to be 
‘“‘nurist and upbrocht” under the earl’s tuition.* 
To this duty Mar adhered with much devotion, and 
his career from this point is interwoven with the 
history of Scotland. He guarded the young King 
through the troublous times of the first two Regents, 
the Earls of Moray and Lennox, and after the death 
of the latter, he was himself chosen Regent on 5th 
September 1571, an appointment which gave general 


1 ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ ii. 157. 2 Mar Minute, 121. 
3 ‘Priv. Coun. Reg.,’ i. 344-346. 4 Mar and Kellie Papers, 16, 17. 
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satisfaction.1 His regency, however, was compara- 
tively uneventful, the chief incidents being the de- 
livery up to Elizabeth of the rebel Earl of Northum- 
berland, to which Mar was opposed, and the pro- 
posals to send Queen Mary back to Scotland to be 
dealt with under Scots law, which meant her death. 
Whatever opinion Mar held upon this point is not 
clear, as he died while the negotiations were pend- 
ing, and they were never resumed. His death took 
place on 28th October 1572. 

Interest in Commendator John Erskine centres 
mainly in the short time he held office in connection 
with the Abbey, although, as in the case of Forman, 
when he passed from Dryburgh to become Archbishop 
of St Andrews, we naturally follow with interest his 
subsequent career, as Lord Erskine and Earl of Mar, 
as keeper of Edinburgh Castle during the latter years 
of the Queen Regent, then of Stirling Castle during the 
days when he was guardian to young King James. 
His last and chief claim to our notice is the fact 
that it was to his oldest son John, Earl of Mar, that 
Dryburgh Abbey, in the year 1604, was made over 
as part of a temporal lordship by James VI. in return 
for many services rendered by the Mar family to the 
Crown of Scotland. 

While the family of Erskine, in the Mar branch, 
had thus settled themselves into a headship of Dry- 
burgh which was to continue by succession until the 
Abbey became actually their own property, the 
monks were, no doubt, deeply interested in the 
arrangement, if not also completely satisfied with 
it. But the course of events, both national and 
ecclesiastical, could hardly help attracting their 


1 ‘Cal. Scot. Papers,’ iv. 
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attention. “A French woman (the Queen-mother, 
Mary Lorraine) was the most powerful person in 
the country. The Scottish queen, in spite of the 
continued protests of England, would soon be the 
wite of the heir of France ; and the chief strongholds 
in the country were garrisoned by French soldiery. 
Inspired by her brothers, the Duke of Guise and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Queen-mother addressed 
herself to convert Scotland into a province of France. 
... The next step of the Queen-mother was to make 
herself in name, what she was already in fact—the 
first person in the kingdom. ... From France a 
deputation was sent to Arran to request him to 
demit the Regency and to offer him as compensation 
the French duchy which had already been held out 
to him. Greatly against his will Arran accepted the 
proffered conditions; and in November 1551, the 
Queen-mother returned to Scotland, after visiting 
the Court of Edward VI. on the way.’! On the 
12th of April 1554, the Queen-mother was proclaimed 
by the Estates Regent of Scotland, and as Buchanan 
says?: “This was a new sight in Scotland, and 
never heard of before that day, that a woman should 
be, by the decree of the states, advanced to the 
helm of government.” 

Perhaps the monks of Dryburgh found in the 
supremacy of the Queen Regent ground for some 
measure of hope for the Church of Rome, for Mary 
Lorraine was nothing if not an ardent supporter of 
it. They could scarcely have been so oblivious to 
the ecclesiastical situation in Scotland as not to feel 
that the day of the reformer was coming. The 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ 11. 35-37. 
2 «The History of Scotland,’ iii. 72. 
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tenets of Luther, in spite of determined attempts to 
put them down, had been gradually making them- 
selves felt throughout the land; the theology of 
Calvin had begun to take hold of the minds of the 
people, and by the year 1555, John Knox was not 
only ready to return to Scotland to lead the work 
of reformation, but the people were prepared to 
welcome him. “In England, king, parliament, and 
privy council were industriously drafting statements 
of belief and devising rules for Church administra- 
tion. Luther and Melancthon were persuading elec- 
tors, princes, and city magistrates to draw up laws 
for an evangelical Church. In Swiss cantons, town 
councils were passing enactments as to communion 
observance and Church discipline. But now in Scot- 
land also, to use one of Knox’s phrases, ‘ the little 
flock began to set itself in order.’ This was not 
through choice, but of necessity. It was not done 
on principle nor after any agreed method. There 
were no conferences, or Church courts, or elections, 
or votings. Creeds and communion-offices came into 
use, as in Apostolic and sub-Apostolic days. Con- 
gregations sprang as it seems from the ground with 
ministers who came by invitation, and there were 
beginnings of Church discipline.” + Against this ris- 
ing effort at reform certain definite steps were taken. 
A fortnight after the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
or in June 1546, the Privy Council passed an Act 
“against invading, destroying and withholding of 
Abbeys.” 2 Early in the following year a Provincial 
Council of the clergy pleaded with the Regent Arran 


1 MacEwen, ‘ History of the Church in Scotland,’ i. 486. 
2 ‘Priv. Coun. Reg.,’ i. 28, 29. 
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to do something for the defence of true religion inas- 
much as the land is now infected “ with the pesti- 
lential heresies of Luther’s sect and followers.” 1 In 
1551, the Estates passed an Act against all who 
printed “ ballads, songs, blasphemous rhymes against 
the Church.” 2 In 1550, Adam Wallace, a native of 
Tarbolton in Ayrshire, was burned as a heretic upon 
the Castle Hill of Edinburgh. It was at least a sign 
of the times that a Provincial Council which met in 
1549 confessed that the root of all the evil lay in the 
incompetence and the evil lives of the clergy. Even 
more significant are its sixty-seven enactments. 
Professor MacEKwen thus summarises them: ‘ The 
clergy were enjoined to put away their concubines 
under penalty of deposition, to dismiss their children 
from their houses, not to promote their children to 
benefices, nor to enrich their daughters with dowries, 
their sons with baronies, from the patrimony of the 
Church. Prelates were forbidden to keep in their 
households notorious drunkards, gamblers, public 
fornicators, night-walkers, blasphemers of God’s name, 
or men addicted to detestable swearing. All the 
clergy were called to amend their lives and manners, 
to dress modestly, to keep their faces shaven and 
their heads tonsured, to live with sobriety and 
restraint, so as to be able to help the poor, to abstain 
from secular pursuits, especially from trade and 
agriculture, which withdrew them from the cure of 
souls. Rules were prescribed for preaching to the 
people and for teaching divinity, the writings of 
Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura 


1 Robertson, ‘Stat. Eccles. Scot.,’ i. exlvi., note. 
2 Thid., ii. 136. 3 Ibid., ii. 82-84. 
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being commended ; for the visitation of monasteries, 
nunneries, and hospitals with a view to restoring 
the rights of the poor; for recalling fugitive and 
apostate monks and sending monks to a university ; 
for preventing the ordination of incompetent men, 
enforcing residence and limiting pluralities; for 
silencing the hawkers of indulgences and _ relics ; 
for compelling beneficed men either to discharge 
their duties in person or, if this was beyond their 
power, to provide substitutes whose ministration 
they must attend; for registering wills and control- 
ling Church notaries, with special provision for pre- 
vailing abuses in Church consistories.”’ + In all this, 
one sees a counter-effort at reform somewhat re- 
sembling that which Forman put forth when he be- 
came Archbishop of St Andrews. Success could 
hardly be secured by such enactments, when it is 
remembered that Archbishop Hamilton, who con- 
vened the Council from which these reforming mea- 
sures were sent forth, was one whose “‘ licentiousness 
reached a lower level than Beaton’s, his offspring, 
many of them born in adultery, being innumerable.” 
The same archbishop might reconstitute and endow 
the college of St Mary’s in St Andrews “ for defend- 
ing and confirming the Catholic faith,” he might 
even give his name to a catechism which John 
Wynram is credited with having drawn up, but 
the would-be reformer must be one with clean 
hands, and his life in harmony with his professed 
ideals. To no one without this personal recom- 
mendation would the people of Scotland look with 
any regard. 


1 ¢ History of the Church in Scotland,’ ii. 26, 
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Perhaps we may wonder what was the attitude 
of the head of the Church at Rome. According to 
Father Pollen, 8.J., anything like “‘ the superintend- 
ence of morals of doctrine and of the election of 
prelates in Scotland had been almost wholly ne- 
glected.”1 It was not until the Queen Regent, in 
name of the young Queen, sent a strong petition 
in 1555 to Rome that Pope Paul IV. took up the 
subject of reform. These are the terms in which 
he appointed a visitor to remedy matters. “It has 
been made known to us that, for certain years back, 
ecclesiastical discipline has been very much relaxed 
in Scotland, and that the ecclesiastical prelates, both 
secular and regular and others rectors of churches, 
holders of benefices or canonries, and prebends of 
alienate Church property . . . to the Church’s loss, 
and in favour of men of power, without observing 
the solemnities required ; also that they neglect the 
fabric of the said churches, allowing them to fall 
into ruin and decay from age, and ceasing from the 
restoration and repair of them ; moreover, that nuns 
and other women dedicated to God, go beyond the 
bounds of their monasteries and wander through 
the houses of the laity and admit persons within their 
monasteries and presume from day to day to abandon 
themselves to pleasure and human luxury; that 
diverse abuses are introduced into those parts and 
very many crimes, iniquities, and scandalous enor- 
mities (some of them savouring of heresy) are com- 
mitted by various persons of either sex, by ecclesi- 
astics also of various orders, both secular and regular, 
which give offence to the Divine Majesty, bring 

1 ‘Papal Negotiations,’ xxv, 
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shame on the Christian religion, and cause loss of 
souls and scandal to Christ’s faithful.” + How far 
the evils indicated had touched the brethren at 
Dryburgh we cannot definitely say; where their 
sympathies really lay we can only conjecture. We 
should not be surprised to find that they were more 
with the reforming party than with the futile efforts 
of those within the Church. 

From the signatures to the charters which were 
issued by the Commendator at this time, it is evi- 
dent that the number of the monks in residence had 
further decreased. Only twelve sign the documents 
during the days of Commendators Thomas and John, 
and this number diminishes as one name after an- 
other drops out, until at last the day comes when 
the Commendator has to sign his legal documents 
alone, because all the convent is “ decessit.”? No 
new brethren seem to cast in their Jot with the old, 
and the convent sinks under the process of natural 
decay. Ii, however, we take into account the sym- 
pathies of Commendator John Erskine, in days after 
he had left the office at Dryburgh, and remember 
that, amid all his vacillation, he threw in his lot 
with the Protestant party, we may conjecture that, 
when the day of the Reformation came, it found 
in Dryburgh Abbey no monks to cast out for their 
adherence to the Church of Rome, and no monastic 
buildings to destroy, because inhabited by men of 
an utterly decadent religious life. 


* €Papal Negotiations,’ p. 7. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ITS SECOND HALF-CENTURY UNDER THE RULE OF 
THE COMMENDATOR. 


In some respects the second half-century of the 
Commendator at Dryburgh was extremely pathetic. 
With the passing of the years, we see the gradual 
extinction of the religious life which had been so 
auspiciously begun by Hugh de Morville, and much 
that for centuries had been destined only for sacred 
uses, devoted to entirely secular purposes. By the 
year 1560 a religious Reformation, whose approach 
had long appeared inevitable, was in full operation 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
twenty years later, as by a natural sequence, the 
property of the Church became the property of the 
Crown. Happily the transition from the old to the 
new was not so violent at Dryburgh as it was in 
many other religious institutions. When everything 
is taken into account, the change was perfectly easy 
and perfectly natural. The pathos of the situation 
consists almost wholly in the passing of the old order. 

For the greatest part of this half-century, one 
Commendator held sway. This was David Erskine, 
and the more we try to understand him and the 
forces which influenced his life, the greater is the 
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light cast for us upon the times. His frequent 
absorption in political affairs may have prevented 
him from exercising much direct influence on the 
life of the Abbey. On the other hand, he could 
hardly have been on the side of reform, like his 
uncle, the previous Commendator, without produc- 
ing some effect upon it. 

As the natural son of Robert, Master of Erskine, 
who fell at the battle of Pinkie, he was really nephew 
of both of the Commendators who preceded him, 
Thomas and John Erskine. The exact date on which 
he was appointed to this office is not on record, but 
it is known that he signed documents in connection 
with the abbey in the year 1558. Probably he be- 
came Commendator of Dryburgh earlier. John 
Erskine succeeded to the family estates on the death 
of his father, Lord Erskine, in the year 1555, and 
it is certain that David became Commendator of 
Inchmahome in 1556. It is likely that he entered 
upon the Commendatorship of Dryburgh Abbey at 
the same time, inasmuch as his uncle, John Erskine, 
had previously held both of these offices. His cousin, 
Adam Erskine, natural son of Commendator Thomas 
Erskine, then held the office of Commendator of 
Cambuskenneth. Thus it is interesting to note that 
the three places which were gifted in 1604 by King 
James VI. to the Earl of Mar, were held by the family 
of Erskine as early as the time of the Reformation. 

To realise the changes which this half-century 
brought about, it is necessary that we should under- 
stand the principles which underlay the Reforma- 
tion, and more particularly study them in their 
direct bearing on the situation at Dryburgh. It 
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will be helpful also to watch the progress which the 
reforming spirit made among those who could in- 
fluence the Abbey. This may at times lead us away 
from its actual history, but it is only with the help 
of such a background that its fortunes can be under- 
stood. 

By the time that David Erskine assumed office at 
Dryburgh, Mary of Lorraine, the Queen-mother, had 
been acting for two years as Regent. It is almost 
certain that he received the appointment from her, 
and he no doubt recognised when he accepted it 
that his lot had been cast in troublous times. Against 
the religious life which had existed for centuries 
within the walls of the Abbey, the forces of opposi- 
tion and reform had begun to move fast. The favour 
which the Queen Regent showed for France and the 
Roman Catholic religion was far from acceptable 
to the Scottish people. Equally unpopular was the 
marriage of Mary Queen of Scots to the Dauphin 
of France on 24th April 1558. “ The year 1559 was 
to prove the most momentous year in the history 
of the Scottish people. Through the events of that 
year Scotland was to make a breach with its past 
that divides its history in twain. ... The dread 
of France had now become as keen as the traditional 
dread of England; and with the ablest of the 
national leaders, it had become a fixed conviction 
that if the country was not to become a French 
province the time for action had arrived. As it 
happened, their patriotism was reinforced by a 
spiritual quickening of the best minds of the people 
which supplied the requisite motive power for revolu- 
tion. The teachers of the new religion identified 
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France with Rome, and for the triumph of their 
opinions they believed it to be an indispensable con- 
dition that the country should be freed from the 
influence of France.” + 

Foremost among the religious forces working for 
reform was that represented by John Knox, who 
had returned to Scotland from his exile in the 
autumn of 1555, and for ten months had been preach- 
ing the Protestant faith. Among his supporters were 
Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Murray, 
the Earl Marischal, the Earl of Glencairn, and Erskine 
of Dun. Less prominent, but still in sympathy with 
Knox, was John, Lord Erskine, who had recently 
resigned the Commendatorship of Dryburgh Abbey. 
Whatever may have been the sympathies of David 
Erskine in his earlier days, he ultimately cast in 
his lot with the Earl of Moray, and probably, from 
this time forward, Protestant influences began to 
make themselves felt in the convent. 

About the end of the year 1557 there was drawn 
up “the first manifesto of Protestantism in Scot- 
land.” In this document, the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, as Protestant nobles like Argyll, Glen- 
cairn, Morton, Lorne, and Erskine of Dun now 
began to be called, bound themselves never to rest 
until they had made the faith which they them- 
selves had adopted the faith of the nation. The 
year 1558 opened with a petition from the Protestant 
Lords to the Queen Regent, in which they advocated 
the reform of “the wicked, slanderous, and detest- 
able life of the prelates and of the State ecclesiastical.” 
In this document they claimed for themselves the 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 45. 
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right of public and private prayer, of explaining and. 
expounding Scripture, and of communion in both 
kinds. It was somewhat ominous that the answer 
to this was the burning at St Andrews, on 28th 
April, of Walter Myll, an old man who had formerly 
been a priest. Towards the close of the year the 
Lords of the Congregation presented another petition 
to the Queen Regent, and at the same time there 
occurred an event which tended to brighten the out- 
look for them. In the month of November, Mary 
Tudor, the Roman Catholic ruler of England, died, 
and her place was taken by her Protestant sister 
Elizabeth. In the following year, the Queen Regent 
summoned the preachers to appear before her at 
Stirling on the 10th of May, an event which more 
than anything marks the beginning of the end of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland. Instead 
of appearing in person, the “ preachers,’ as the 
Protestant leaders were now called, sent Erskine of 
Dun to lay their demands once more before her. 
Ostensibly on the ground of their non-appearance, 
the Queen Regent proclaimed them to be outlaws. 
On the following day, John Knox preached a sermon 
in Perth on the idolatries of Rome, and the duty 
of Christian men to put an end to them. An on- 
slaught upon Church buildings followed, and popular 
sympathy was now almost entirely with the Re- 
formers. Within as well as without the Church of 
Rome, it was felt that drastic reform was necessary. 
“‘ By the admission of its own officials the Church 
had become a scandal, alike from the character of 
the clergy and its general neglect of its duties as a 
spiritual body. For at least a century the scandal 
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had been growing; and good citizens had been 
forced to the conclusion that their accredited spiritual 
guides were either unable or unwilling to set their 
house in order.” 1 It was natural that conflict should 
follow; but everywhere the cause of the Reformers 
triumphed. On 16th October 1559, the Queen Regent 
was deposed from the Regency, and on the 10th of 
June of the following year death removed her from 
the scene of her struggles. Between the 3rd and 
the 8th of August 1560 the Estates met, and, amid 
other business, passed three specially imvortant Acts. 
The first abolished the jurisdiction of the Pope; 
the second condemned all doctrines and practices 
contrary to the new creed; and the third forbade 
the celebration of mass within the bounds of Scot- 
land. Punishments for disobedience were declared 
to be confiscation for the first offence, exile for the 
second, and death for the third. 

Along these lines the cause of Protestantism seemed 
to triumph, and but for one event all would have 
gone well. On 5th December of this year, the King 
of France, the husband of Queen Mary, died, and 
there was a prospect of the return of Mary Queen 
of Scots to her native land. In view of her com- 
ing, and for the purpose of building up a new 
Church in place of the old, the Estates met in Edin- 
burgh on the 15th of January 1561, to consider a 
document presented to them by the Reformers 
entitled *'The First Book of Discipline.’ “If any 
proof were needed that the revolt against the ancient 
Church was no ill-considered act of irresponsible men, 
we assuredly possess that proof in this extraordinary 


1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii, 58. 
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book. Though in its primary intention the scheme 
of an ecclesiastical polity, it is in fact the draft of 
a ‘republic’ under which a nation should live its 
life on earth and prepare itself for heaven. It not 
only prescribes a creed, and supplies a complete 
system of Church government; it suggests a scheme 
of national education, it defines the relations of 
Church and State, it provides for the poor and 
unable, it regulates the life of households, it even 
determines the career of such as by their natural 
gifts were specially fitted to be of service to Church 
or State. . . . The suggestions of the ‘ Book of Dis- 
cipline’ were to be but imperfectly realised; yet, 
by defining the ideals and moulding the temper and 
culture of the prevailing majority of the Scottish 
people, it has been one of the great formative in- 
fluences in the national development.” 1 In discuss- 
ing this document, one of the most important ques- 
tions that had to be settled was that of the main- 
tenance of the new Church. It was natural to 
conclude that the new organisation should have 
an indispensable right to the patrimony of the old. 
For this John Knox contended strongly. There were, 
however, difficulties in the way. The ultimate posi- 
tion is thus described by Hume Brown: “ After 
long and heated debates no definite conclusion was 
reached. A large number of the nobles and barons, 
however, signed the book as being ‘ good and con- 
form to God’s Word in all points’; but they signed 
it with a qualification that did them credit. The 
old clergy should be allowed to retain their livings 
on condition of their maintaining Protestant minis- 
1 Hume Brown, ‘History of Scotland,’ ii. 74, 75. 
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ters in their respective districts.””1 Meanwhile, in- 
terest in what might be called the “ temporalities ” 
of the Church was overshadowed by the more imme- 
diate prospect of Queen Mary’s return to Scotland. 
The attention of the Reformers was turned to con- 
sidering how they might counteract, where neces- 
sary, her Romanising tendencies. 

Such was the background of national and ecclesi- 
astical life against which we view the earlier years 
of David Erskine’s Commendatorship. It would be 
interesting to know what exactly was his attitude 
at this time to the religious trend of events. He 
was head of an abbey whose historic connection with 
Rome had not yet been broken, and it is very likely 
that its daily routine embraced the time-honoured 
celebration of the mass at public and private altars. 
On the other hand, his uncle, a former Commendator, 
had cast in his lot very prominently with the Re- 
formers, and by him David Erskine may well have 
been influenced. The ‘Liber de Dryburgh’? de- 
scribes him as being of the Reform party and a 
follower of the Regent Moray. No date, however, 
is given, and we are not able to trace all the steps 
by which he reached this position. When we con- 
sider what happened at the annexation of the Abbey, 
along with other ecclesiastical buildings, to the 
Crown, in the year 1587, and when we notice more 
particularly the fact that “there was a life-rent 
reservation in favour of the Commendator and other 
possessors of the principal mansions and their pre- 
cincts, as well as the tithes,” we may infer that 
David Erskine must have belonged to the Reform 


1 “History of Scotland,’ ii. 76. 2 Preface, xxvii. 
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party by that time. When we remember also that 
a large number of the nobles and barons had signed 
the ‘ Book of Discipline’ on the condition that the 
old clergy should be allowed to retain their livings 
so long as they maintained Protestant ministers in 
their respective districts, it does not seem too much 
to believe that the convent, as well as the Com- 
mendator, at Dryburgh, had been in sympathy with 
Protestantism. All the evidence we have goes to 
prove that there was no direct expulsion of the 
brethren at Dryburgh because of their clinging to 
the old Roman Catholic doctrine. As a Roman 
Catholic institution, the convent simply died out in 
course of time, and there rose instead, soon after 
the Reformation, a brotherhood largely if not wholly 
Protestant, Premonstratensian only in name, and 
occupied very largely with carrying on the secular 
affairs of the Abbey. 

Of more interest for us is the fate of the Abbey 
itself. After the great destruction which had been 
wrought earlier by Surrey and Hertford, it is very 
doubtful if much of Dryburgh Abbey was left to 
be destroyed. In view of the declared policy of 
the Reformation, there would really be no. necessity 
for any destructive work. The Reformers have been 
blamed for the ruinous condition in which many of 
our ancient ecclesiastical buildings have been found, 
but no accusation could be more unjust. The posi- 
tion of the leading Reformer has thus been put by 
Professor MacEwen: “To Knox it was a matter 
of principle that every trace of a worship which 
to him seemed utterly corrupt should be obliterated. 
In England, and at Geneva and at Frankfort, he 
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had seen misunderstanding, confusion, and strife 
through attempts to retain Roman symbols in 
‘Reformed worship,’ and he had reached the sober 
conclusion that ‘the dregs of papistrie’ should be 
cast out of the Church as poisonous. Permeated 
by the spirit of Hebrew law and prophecy, he had 
continually in mind the ruthless war waged by the 
chosen nation against idolatry, and the frequency 
with which they had incurred judgment by their 
neglect of the second commandment of the deca- 
logue. . . . He deliberately judged that the presence 
of symbolic figures in places of worship presented a 
temptation to those who were ‘rude in Christ,’ and 
that they were not safe from the risk of lapsing 
until the temptation was removed. Accordingly, he 
regarded it as a primary duty of those who aban- 
doned Romanism to purge their churches not only 
for their own sakes, but in the interest of their 
weaker brethren and of the community as a whole, 
and he regarded their purging as a triumph of pure 
Christianity.” + 

If we apply this principle of action on Knox’s part 
to Dryburgh Abbey, there would be no need for any 
destruction here. In the whole fabric which the 
Premonstratensians erected at Dryburgh there does 
not seem to have been a single trace of image or 
statue. Looking at the ruins as they appear now, 
and as they have been from the days of that destruc- 
tion wrought by Surrey and Hertford, there is no 
evidence of a niche in which a statue could have been 
placed. Nor among the stones which lie around is 
there anything resembling a portion of an image. 

1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ ii. 106, 107. 
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The keystones of the arches have occasionally figura- 
tive representations, but this is all. In this respect, 
there is a marked difference between the Abbey of 
Dryburgh and that of Melrose. No reformer ani- 
mated by the principles of John Knox could ever 
have turned his attention to Dryburgh as a place 
of offence. 

The ecclesiastical situation, as put by Professor 
MacEwen, is even more definite. “The parish 
churches, it should be noted, were not destroyed ; 
nor were the abbeys and cathedrals, except at Scone 
and one or two other places, where the ‘rascal 


multitude’ got out of hand. . . . Undoubtedly the 
destruction of sacred emblems and other movable 
Church properties was great... . Perth, Elcho, 


Cupar-Fife, Crail, Anstruther, and St Andrews were 
dealt with in May (1560); Scone, Stirling, Linlith- 
gow, and Edinburgh in June; in July the con- 
gregation set themselves to complete the destruc- 
tion wrought by English invaders upon Kelso and 
the other Border abbeys.” ! In all probability such 
destructive work would be confined to images. In 
the case of Dryburgh Abbey, it is doubtful if any 
such thing could have been found even within the 
church itself. 

Meanwhile attention must again be directed to the 
historic setting in which David Erskine’s lot was 
cast. After an absence from Scotland of thirteen 
years, Mary returned on the morning of 19th August 
1561, and for the next six years assumed the reins 
of royal power. Indications of the religious conflict 
in which she was soon to find herself engaged were 

1 ‘History of the Church in Scotland,’ ii. 108, 109. 
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not long in appearing. True to her Roman Catholic 
training in France, she attended mass in her private 
chapel at Holyrood on the first Sunday after her 
arrival. Had it not been for the intervention of 
her half-brother, Lord James Stewart, a mob would 
have interrupted the service. From the pulpit of 
St Giles, John Knox straightway proceeded to de- 
nounce this as idolatry. One mass, he told his 
hearers, was more fearful to him than if ten thousand 
armed enemies were landed in any part of the realm 
on purpose to suppress the true religion. On the 
6th of September 1561, Queen Mary chose her coun- 
sellors, and it is interesting to find among these 
Lord Erskine, the ex-Commendator of Dryburgh 
Abbey. In the main, her advisers were Lord James 
Stewart, afterwards Earl of Moray, and Maitland 
of Lethington, both of whose sympathies were with 
Protestantism. From the earlier years of her reign 
two things stand out—her controversies with John 
Knox, and her passionate desire to have herself 
proclaimed the successor of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England. Over the former she had frequent personal 
interviews with the Reformer, and to gratify the 
latter she sought a meeting with Queen Elizabeth. 
But in neither case was she successful. Interest 
otherwise centres round her marriage, in connec- 
tion with which events of a most dramatic nature 
followed one another in rapid succession. Queen 
Elizabeth had done her best to bring about a mar- 
riage between Mary Queen of Scots and the Earl 
of Leicester, but had failed, and Mary took her 
matrimonial affairs into her own hand. On 29th 
July 1565 she was married to Lord Darnley, son of 
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the Earl of Lennox, in the chapel of Holyrood, 
according to the rites of the Church of Rome; and 
while the counter-Reformation was proceeding on 
the Continent, and she herself was popular at home, 
it seemed as if the cause of Rome were prospering. 
The tide turned when the Queen became estranged 
from her husband, and the latter took part in the 
conspiracy which ended in the death of Rizzio on 
9th March 1566. The birth of her son on 9th June 
of the same year, afterwards James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of England, caused a reaction for a time in 
her favour. But the breach between herself and 
her husband could not be healed, and popular feel- 
ing again turned against her when one night the 
house in which Darnley slept was blown up, and 
her marriage with the Earl of Bothwell, who was 
generally regarded as the perpetrator of the crime, 
immediately followed. So great was the indigna- 
tion of the nation that, when the Queen rode into 
Edinburgh on 15th May 1567, she was received by 
the mob with insulting cries. 

“To make Protestantism the national religion in 
reality as well as in name, therefore, became hence- 
forward the definite object of the responsible Pro- 
testant leaders; and with decided steps they pro- 
ceeded to carry out their aim. On 17th June Mary 
was lodged in Lochleven Castle, and on 24th July 
she was induced or constrained to sign three docu- 
ments by which she conveyed the Crown to her son, 
appointed Moray to act as Regent, and nominated 
Chatelherault, Lennox, Argyle, Athole, Morton, Glen- 
cairn, and Mar to carry on the government in his 
absence. Five days later the prince was crowned 
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at Stirling, John Knox preaching the coronation 
sermon.” 1 Protestantism once more had triumphed. 
** A convention of the Estates which met in Decem- 
ber gave its sanction to the various measures of the 
confederates. Chatelherault was not present, but 
the assembly was a numerous one, and included four 
bishops of the old Church, fourteen abbots, twelve 
earls, sixteen lords and masters, and twenty-seven 
commissioners of burghs. Yet, to the delight of 
Knox, this mixed assembly confirmed all the acts 
of 1560 regarding the old and the new religion ; 
and when the General Assembly met a few days 
later, it gave jubilant expression to the feelings of 
all good Protestants. ‘Our enemies, praised be 
God,’ the ministers wrote, ‘are dashed; religion 
established ; sufficient provision made for minis- 
ters; order taken and penalty appointed for all 
sorts of transgression and transgressors.’ ”’ 2 

The absence of Chatelherault from the Convention 
of the Estates was significant. The House of Hamil- 
ton had not looked with favour upon the appoint- 
ment of Moray as Regent, and when Mary escaped 
from Lochleven Castle on 2nd May 1568, it was with 
the help of this disaffected noble. For the time the 
deposed Queen seemed to have triumphed. A large 
army gathered around her, and nine earls, nine 
bishops, eighteen lords, twelve abbots and _ priors, 
and nearly one hundred barons, signed a bond to 
restore her to her throne. But the battle of Lang- 
side proved fatal to her hopes, and on 16th May 
she sought refuge in England. 

All we know of the part the Commendator of Dry- 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 113, 114. 2 Thid. 
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burgh played in these events is the fact that his 
name appears in the list of the nobility and gentry 
of Scotland who were associated together in 1567 
to support the government of the Regent Moray.1 
It is evident that he was following with interest 
the trend of events, and that he had definitely 
decided which side he was to take. 

Mary’s departure left Scotland once more in the 
unhappy position of having a child as King. For 
eleven years, until 1578, when he took the govern- 
ment into his own hands, the country was governed 
by four successive Regents. From 1567 to 1570 
the Earl of Moray, half-brother of Mary and uncle 
of the King, was in power, with two main aims always 
before him—the establishment of Protestantism in 
Scotland, and the consummation of an alliance with 
England, and these were by no means easy tasks. 
Although Mary had fled to England, and a source 
of trouble had thus been removed, her presence there 
was not at all agreeable to Queen Elizabeth. Nor 
had she fled from Scotland without leaving behind 
her a party very strongly in sympathy with her. 
By the House of Hamilton, and by several of the 
nobles, the work of the Regent was constantly being 
thwarted. To consider the whole situation, a con- 
ference was summoned by arrangement with Queen 
Elizabeth, at which commissioners representing the 
English Queen, Mary, and James VI. were present. 
The result of this meeting, which began its work at 
York, and finished it at Hampton Court, was that 
Mary was kept a prisoner in England, and Moray 
returned to Scotland with increased powers. The 

1 Crawford’s ‘ Lives,’ 
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composition of this conference seems to show that 
the Church was fairly divided. A bishop and an 
abbot were respectively on the side of Mary and 
King James. Of greater significance still, a con- 
vention was held at Perth, on 25th July 1569, for the 
consideration of communications which had come 
to the Regent from both Queen Elizabeth and Mary, 
and at this conference the Regent presided over nine 
earls, five bishops, eight abbots and priors, fifteen 
lords, and twenty commissioners of burghs. From 
Elizabeth came the request that Mary should either 
be restored to her throne or made joint ruler with 
her son, and that failing either of these courses of 
action, she should be maintained as a private person. 
Mary’s request was still more startling. She asked 
that measures should be taken to procure her divorce 
from Bothwell. It was clearly evident that Queen 
Elizabeth was desirous that she should be rid of the 
presence of the Scottish Queen, and it was equally 
apparent that Mary wished a marriage with the 
Duke of Norfolk to strengthen her position as a 
claimant to the Crown of England. Against Mary’s — 
return to power in any form, the Scottish conference 
was obdurate, and with regard to the divorce from 
Bothwell, the strong attitude of Moray led to a 
decided refusal of Mary’s request. It is uncertain 
whether the Commendator of Dryburgh was one of 
the commissioners at Perth, but in some of these 
deliberations he was distinctly involved. Another 
convention had been appointed to meet at Stirling, 
for the purpose of considering Elizabeth’s reply to 
the communication from Perth. At this Stirling 
convention, Maitland of Lethington was accused of 
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taking part in the murder of Darnley, and among 
those appointed to investigate the case was the 
Commendator of Dryburgh. On 14th February 1570, 
with other judges, he signed a decree acquitting Mait- 
land of the murder. ‘The said Lords Estates and 
Barons considering the progress of the matter and 
his offer, it being inquired if any of them would 
accuse him of the murder, or as a ‘practiser’ in 
matters tending to the subversion of the King’s 
Estate, they all with one voice ‘ declarit and testifiit’ 
that they, nor any of them, knew the said Secretary 
to be culpable. So they esteemed him to have been 
‘innocentlie calumniat in tymes bigane and acknow- 
ledge him as an honest man, innocent in the said 
matters wherewith he has been falsely calumniat.’ 
Accepting and receiving him again in his own rank 
and place.” 1 

On the 23rd of January 1570, the Regent Moray 
was murdered by James Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, a nephew of Archbishop Hamilton of St 
Andrews, and for five months Scotland was with- 
out a recognised head. Those who were in favour 
of Mary saw their opportunity and proceeded at 
Linlithgow, in the beginning of May, to proclaim 
her as their Queen, but against this Queen Elizabeth 
took instant action. On 16th June the Earl of 
Lennox was appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and on 17th July he was elected Regent. 
At this election the Commendator of Dryburgh was 


1 Signed by Earls Morton, Atholl, Cassilis, Mar, Glencarn, Montrose, 
Buchane ; Lords Ruthven, Glammis, Lowat, Methven, Ochiltre, Cathkert, 
Lyndsay, Gray; Prelates Orkney, Dunfermline, Banerenan, Dryburgh, 
Cambuskenant ; Constables, Justice, Clerk. 
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present.1 During this year he also acted with his 
cousin, Adam Erskine, Commendator of Cambus- 
kenneth, as a sub-preceptor under George Buchanan, 
to the young King of Scots.? 

Next year an event occurred which at one time 
would have deeply affected the Abbey of Dryburgh. 
On 7th April Archbishop Hamilton—in whose diocese 
Dryburgh lay—suffered death on a gibbet at the 
market cross of Stirling. Shortly before, he had 
been captured in Dumbarton Castle, while defend- 
ing it as one of the supporters of Mary. As head of 
the House of Hamilton, he was accused of being 
party to the murders of Darnley and Moray, as well 
as of having conspired to seize the Regent and the 
young King. How the convent of Dryburgh regarded 
this act of justice is uncertain. Probably the eccle- 
siastical position of the unhappy man meant little 
to them. In view of the fact that their Commendator 
was of the opposite party, they may have heard of 
the death of the archbishop without much sorrow. 

Historic interest now centres for a time in Edin- 
burgh Castle, the last stronghold of Mary’s sup- 
porters. Attempts were repeatedly made to capture 
it, but without success. Meanwhile Lennox retired 
to Stirling, and for a time the eyes of the nation 
were turned in that direction. 

“On the 28th of August (1571) Lennox held a 
convention in Stirling, which bore a closer semblance 
to a Parliament than any assembly that had met for 
some time. In addition to the nobles who had 
hitherto followed him, he had lately been joined 


? *Calendar of State Papers,’ iii, 267. 
2 Irving’s ‘ Life of Buchanan.’ 
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by the Earls of Argyle, Cassilis, Angus, Eglinton, 
and Lord Boyd. To give lustre and authority to 
the assembly, the king, now in his sixth year, was 
arrayed in royal robes, and conducted in state to 
the place of meeting—a sword, sceptre, and crown 
being borne before him by Glencairn, Crawford, and 
Angus. Even a short speech was prepared for him, 
which he duly delivered.” 1 But the enemies of the 
Regent were not uninfluenced by this. A body of 
horse and foot which had come from Edinburgh, 
under the command of Huntly and the lairds of 
Ferniehurst and Buccleugh, made a surprise attack 
upon the town of Stirling, and captured Lennox, 
Morton, Glencairn, and Ruthven. Soon afterwards, 
the Earl of Mar descended upon Stirling Castle with 
a band of armed men and routed the invaders. Un- 
fortunately, however, before Lennox could be rescued, 
he received a wound from a pistol from which he 
died in the course of the same day. For fourteen 
months he had filled the place of Regent, and in 
spite of very unfavourable conditions, had done 
much for his country. 

In these events, Dryburgh was necessarily exer- 
cised through their Commendator. He was almost 
certain to have been in the midst of them, as we have 
evidence that, during 1571, Stirling was his head- 
quarters. Equally interesting to the monks was the 
fact that the man who saved the situation at Stirling 
was the Earl of Mar, their former Commendator. 
They would feel a pardonable pride both in the 
part he played on that occasion and also in the 
honour conferred on him when he was called to 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 150. 
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succeed Lennox as Regent. The Estates of Scot- 
land sent Queen Elizabeth a letter, of date 6th Sep- 
tember 1571, in which the Earl of Mar is thus com- 
mended: ‘‘ None could have bein placed in the 
charge better affected to your majestie, nor more 
zealous to entertain the peace and amity between 
the realms, whereof, we doubt not your Majesty 
shall have good proof and experience.” 1 It is note- 
worthy that this epistle is signed by Argyle, the 
Archbishop of St Andrews, and the Commendator 
of Dryburgh. 

For fully a year the Earl of Mar filled the office 
of Regent. For political reasons, his main effort, 
like that of his predecessor, was directed towards 
the capture of Edinburgh Castle, but with an equal 
want of success. In the month of October 1572 he 
died, and the Earl of Morton was proclaimed Regent. 
John Knox passed away on the 24th day of the 
same month. 

In Mar’s efforts to capture Edinburgh Castle the 
Commendator of Dryburgh was more than an in- 
terested spectator. A document, in the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers,’ dated 13th October 1571, gives his 
name among those of the other clergy present then 
at Leith. From the same source we learn that he 
attended a meeting of Parliament in Edinburgh on 
17th January 1572; that he was one of those who 
met Drury and Thomas Randolph—the English am- 
bassadors—four miles from Leith, on 24th February 
of the same year; and that, two days later, he was 
defending Jedburgh against Ferniehurst and Buc- 
cleuch. Cast as his lot was amid such stirring times, 

" *Calendar of State Papers.’ 
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it is hardly to be expected that the Commendator 
of Dryburgh did much to fill his post of sub-tutor 
to the young King, and still less that he could have 
devoted much of his time to the welfare of the 
Abbey. 

By an Act of Parliament, the young Earl of Mar 
was appointed in 1572 Governor to James VI. 
Among those named as his assistants were the 
*“‘friendis of the house of Erskine, Robert, Erll of 
Buchan, David, Commendator of Dryburgh, Alex- 
ander Erskine of Gogar, William Douglas of Loch- 
leven.”’ Erskine of Gogar, who was uncle of the earl, 
took the chief charge of the young King during his 
minority. 

Like his predecessors in the Regency, Morton 
directed one of his earliest efforts towards the cap- 
ture of Edinburgh Castle. Within it, Kirkcaldy of 
Grange and Maitland had fortified themselves, and 
the Regent determined to take them. The assault 
began on 21st May 1573, and by the 28th the enemies 
of Morton had surrendered. Maitland died on 9th 
July, it is thought by his own hand, and on 3rd 
August Grange was publicly executed. “The gov- 
ernment of Morton had been unpopular from the 
beginning ; and, as the years proceeded, there was 
not a class in the country which had not its special 
grievance against him. The people bitterly com- 
plained of his excessive exactions, and the ministers 
detested him alike for his preference for Episcopacy 
and his niggardly and contemptuous dealing with 
themselves. To the majority of the nobles he was 
equally distasteful. He suffered none of them to be 


1 «Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxvii. 
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rapacious but himself, and he sternly restrained 
them within the limits of the law.” 1 

In the affairs of these times, the House of Erskine, 
and the Commendator of Dryburgh in particular, 
took a prominent part. By Act of Parliament, the 
young King had been placed practically in the care 
of the Erskines. The Regent does not seem to have 
been acceptable to them, and as he knew that they 
were eager for his dismissal, he sent in his resignation 
on the 12th of March 1578. Almost immediately 
the want of his strong hand began to be felt. In 
one unseemly incident which soon afterward occurred, 
the Commendator of Dryburgh was involved. It 
appears that the Earl of Mar, now a young man 
of nearly sixteen years of age, upon whom had 
devolved the office of hereditary keeper of the young 
King, did not approve of his assistants. On the 
16th of April 1578, he suddenly removed his uncle, 
the Laird of Gogar, from his position, and took the 
guardianship of the King entirely into his own hands. 
A full account of this incident is found in a letter 
of Robert Bowes to Burghley, of date 28th April 
1578. “About six o’clock on Saturday morning 
last, the Earl of Mar, accompanied by the Abbots of 
Dryburgh and Cambuskenneth and their servants, 
ordinarily lodged in Stirling Castle, went to the 
Castlegate, with pretence to go on hunting, and 
finding there the Master of Mar (Gogar) and his 
servants, the abbots called the Master aside, charging 
him that he had much abused the Earl of Mar, his 
nephew, and far overseen himself in withdrawing 
the custody of the King and castle. The Master, 


? Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 164. 
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after reasonable excuse made, found that they pressed 
to possess the keys and command the prince, and 
reaching to himself a halberd, his servants came to 
assist him. Dryburgh, and some with him, stayed 
the Master. Cambuskenneth and his accomplices 
assaulted the rest, whereby Buchanan, one of the 
Master’s men, was sore hurt. 

““ After the fray was pacified, the Master and the 
abbots withdrew themselves to the hall to debate 
the matter, and Argyll, being then in bed, rose 
speedily and came with a small number to the hall, 
where hearing that the Master and the abbots were 
in quiet communication, he retired to his chamber 
and, arming himself, he assembled his servants, who, 
with the Master, were able to have overmatched the 
others. But the Master, being then fully satisfied, 
Argyll was likewise soon after appeased, and they, 
yielding possession for the earl, agreed at length 
to remove hence and draw to concord, especially 
to satisfy the King, who, as is reported, was in great 
fear of the tumult and tore his hair, saying the Master 
was slain, and, as he is informed, his grace, by night 
has been so discouraged by this means, that in his 
sleep he is therewith greatly disquieted. 

‘“* After this was ended, the Earls of Argyll and 
Mar, the Master, the two abbots and Mr Buchanan, 
advertized the Scottish Council by their letter of 
this incident declaring that the parties were well 
reconciled, and persuaded the Council to proceed 
forwards in the course determined for the govern- 
ment, as though no such matter had happened.” 

Apart from the testimony this gives of trouble 
in the House of Erskine, it is significant that the 
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Commendator of Dryburgh takes a very prominent 
part, and is spoken of as being “ ordinarily lodged in 
Stirling Castle.” From the frequency with which he 
is mixed up with political matters, there seems 
ground for the suspicion that he could not have 
been much in attendance at Dryburgh. 

From the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ we learn 
more of his position and his actions. In the month 
of May 1578 a list of Malcontents and Biencontents 
was drawn up, from which we find that the Abbot of 
Dryburgh was among those who were “ well dis- 
posed ”’ to the Regent. On 18th June he voted in 
an election for an ambassador to Queen Elizabeth, 
and on 16th July he was himself appointed one of 
the King’s Counsel and Lords of Articles. On 24th 
May of the following year he was engaged in diplo- 
matic business, but without much success. On the 
15th of that month, those who had been besieged 
in the Castles of Hamilton and Draffen in Fifeshire, 
having offered to surrender upon certain conditions, 
the Commendator of Dryburgh was made the medium 
for communicating these to King James. To all 
such overtures the king would not listen, affirming 
that it was not honourable for a prince to deal with 
his rebels in such manner, and declaring that the 
offences of those men ought not to receive any form 
of pardon. In March 1580 the Commendator was 
regarded as an ally of Morton, and towards the end 
of the year we find him mentioned among the no- 
bility of Scotland. Much more important were his 
movements during the year 1581. On February 20th 
he was at a convention in Edinburgh. The following 
month found him involved in Randolph’s negotia- 
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tions with James VI. and the Council of Scotland 
on the occasion of the apprehension of the Earl of 
Morton. “There was conference had with their 
clans and friends—viz., Glencairn, Boyd, Lochleven, 
Cambuskenneth, Dryburgh, and Drumquhassel, to 
combine together a sufficient party to join with the 
Queen of England’s forces on the Borders, who 
might have wrought some effect, had not their 
trustiest servants betrayed them, overthrowing all 
their purposes, to the great advantage of the adver- 
saries party, the confusion of their lords and masters, 
and danger to Mr Randolph.” In the light of sub- 
sequent events, such as the execution of Regent 
Morton and the Gowrie Conspiracy, these attitudes 
of the Commendator of Dryburgh Abbey have their 
own significance. 

From the Commendator, let us turn our thoughts 
to the convent. At most, it could have been but a 
very small brotherhood who, from the precincts of 
Dryburgh, regarded these doings of their Commen- 
dator. By means of the Abbey charters and other 
documents, we are practically enabled to ascertain 
the exact strength of the convent. From the year 
1537 onwards, business papers were signed by all 
the brethren as well as by the Commendator. In 
the early days of David Erskine, those who signed 
the charters numbered eleven. In February 1562, 
only nine names in addition to that of the Com- 
mendator were appended. By 24th March of the 
same year they were increased by one, but in 1574 
they had been reduced to three. Until 20th March 
1581 Mungo Wilsoun, Robert Myll, and James 

1 ‘Calendar of State Papers.’ 
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Jamieson represent the complete brotherhood. Amid 
such conditions the state of the religious life of the 
Abbey could not have been very high. It is difficult 
to say what duties they really discharged. With a 
non-resident Commendator, and buildings largely in 
ruins, there was little to make their worship inspir- 
ing. The daily service in the Chapter House was 
possibly discontinued ; and, with Protestantism in 
the ascendant, and the Commendator himself in- 
clining to it, no doubt much of the old religious 
daily routine had entirely passed away. 

Meanwhile, historic events developed of great 
interest for the Commendator, if not also for his 
convent. Whether the Earl of Morton was in favour 
of the Earl of Mar’s assumption of the principal 
guardianship of the king or not, is uncertain, but it 
soon became apparent that Morton was the only 
possible Regent. An agreement was made by which 
Mar was continued in his office of guardian. Of the 
agreement thus made by the rival nobles, Archbishop 
Spottiswoode says: ‘“‘ No stir in our memory was 
more happily pacified.”” But Morton’s triumph was 
short-lived. “In the autumn of 1579 a personage 
arrived in Scotland who was to be the evil genius 
of Morton, and who, during the few years he was 
to spend in the country, was to play a part which 
gives him a place among the remarkable figures in 
the national history. This was Esmé Stewart, Lord 
of Aubigny in Berri, son of John Stewart, and 
nephew of the Regent Lennox, the king’s grand- 
father.” 1 As the emissary of the Guises, he set 
himself to do two things—to restore Mary Stewart 

1 Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 174. 
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to her Scottish throne, and to bring back the au- 
thority of the old Roman Catholic religion. Shortly 
after his arrival he was gifted with the rich Abbey 
of Arbroath ; was created Earl of Lennox, and made 
custodier of Dumbarton Castle. By the month of 
April 1581, Captain James Stewart, second son of 
Lord Ochiltree, a tool of Lennox, was created Earl 
of Arran, and on 28th May the Regent Morton 
was executed at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, 
and his head placed upon the highest point of the 
Tolbooth. 

In one of the sequels to this, the Commendator of 
Dryburgh was involved. The death of Morton left 
Lennox and Arran supreme in the councils of the 
nation. Had it not been for the fact that, in their 
religious sympathies, they were entirely opposed, 
they might have worked together for the good of 
the country; but Lennox was so strongly in favour 
of the old religion, and used his influence over the 
King so far in this direction, that popular feeling very 
soon turned against him. One of his most deter- 
mined opponents was the Earl of Gowrie, who gained 
an advantage, unscrupulous though it was, which 
not only checkmated Lennox, but determined for a 
time the fortunes of the Commendator of Dryburgh 
Abbey. “In the beginning of August James had 
been pursuing his favourite amusement of hunting 
in the district of Athole, and on the 22nd he had 
returned to the town of Perth. Here he was visited 
by the Earls of Mar and Gowrie, the Lords Lindsay, 
Boyd, and others, who, by constraint or persuasion, 
induced him to accompany them to the Castle of 
Ruthven or Huntingtower, about three miles to the 
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north-west of Perth. A few days earlier they had 
been informed through the English agent Bowes that 
Lennox meant to place them in ward and to bring 
them to trial for their share in the murder of Riccio, 
and they had determined to anticipate him. When 
the next morning James was about to step out of 
doors, he was told that this would not be permitted ; 
and when he began to cry in his alarm and vexation, 
the master of Glamis is reported to have exclaimed, 
‘ Better bairns greet (cry) than bearded men.’’’! The 
Earl of Lennox tried to counter this movement, but 
realising the strength of the forces against him, he 
betook himself to France on the 20th of December, 
and died in the following May. When King James, 
now in his eighteenth year, came into power, it looked 
as if he meant to deal in a forgiving spirit with all 
who had taken part in the raid of Ruthven, but 
Arran now took the place of Lennox, and together 
with the King and his counsellor set himself to crush 
its leaders. By the beginning of 1584 the triumph 
of Arran was complete, and all who had in any way 
been connected with the raid fled across the Border. 
In the Parliament of 21st August 1584 they were 
found guilty of treason and lese majesty, and their 
estates were confiscated to the Crown. Among those 
who fled was the Commendator of Dryburgh Abbey. 
Although Father Hay has described him as “an 
exceedingly modest, honest, and shamefaced man,”’ 2 
he seems to have taken his part directly or 
indirectly in the well-known raid. 

From the ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ we get some 


' Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 187. 
2 Scotia Sacra. MS. 
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further particulars with regard to the movements 
of the fugitives. On 16th April 1584 Robert Bowes 
wrote to Walsingham: “ By the advice of the cour- 
tiers presently about the King, he is still persuaded 
to hold a hard course against all such as were in the 
action at Ruthven. He has now charged the Abbots 
of Dryburgh and Paisley—notwithstanding their 
former submission and obedience—to depart out of 
the realm within sixty days. He is counselled to 
take the Castle of Edinburgh out of the custody of 
Alexander Erskine—which name is now made odious 
to him—and also to forfeit Angus, Mar, Gowry, 
Glamis, and others guilty of the late conspiracy 
intended by them against him and his minions.” 
In May of the same year a list is given of “ the names 
of soche of the nobilitie and other of Scotland as are 
presently distressed, of which some are without the 
realme, some are within the same. Without the 
realme some are banished or fled, as the lords the 
brethern of Hamilton, the Earls of Angus and Mar, 
the Master of Glamis, the Abbots of Dryburgh and 
Paisley, the lairds of Buchan, Carmichael, and 
Carnot, George Douglas of Parkhead, and Ministers, 
Mr Andrew Melville and Mr James Carmichael. 
Some are licensed to remain abroad, but in effect 
banished. Some have withdrawn for fear of appre- 
hension.” } 

Woddrington wrote to Walsingham in April 1584 
as follows: ‘‘ On the 27th inst. I and the Council of 
this town, had a servant sent to us from the Earl 
of Anguishe, that his lord, the Earl of Marre, the 
Master of Glaymes, the abbot of Drybroughe, the 

1 Addressed to Walsingham ; indorsed. 
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Abbot of Persley, Carmighell and one Drummant a 
gentleman of good reputation, with their followers 
to the number of about forty, had come to the town 
of Warcke, within the Lord Governor’s wardenry, 
asking to be received there. Sir John Selby being 
my Lord’s deputy warden, of this East March, we 
thought it best to send him to them, and as there 
is no fit place for their safe keeping except here, we 
have received them until His Majesty’s directions 
and your pleasure are known. I shall have such 
regard and circumspection in secret manner unto 
them as appertaineth.” 1 (Berwick. Signed, Henry 
Woddryngton. ) 

On 7th May 1584, Woddrington again wrote to 
Walsingham: ‘I imparted your letter of the Ist 
to the noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland here, 
who humbly accepted the same, making choice of 
Newcastle, whither they are to remove on Monday 
next, the 11th inst.”’ 

Thus far we are enabled to trace the fortunes of 
the banished Commendator.? During his absence 
from Scotland, the name of William is given as that 
of the Commendator of Dryburgh, but nothing more 
is known of this temporary holder of office. Ac- 
cording to the ‘Liber de Dryburgh,? important 
events took place during his absence. David 
Hume of Argatie, a dependant of the Earl of Mar, 
was indicted and tried on 8th December 1584 for 
“the treasonabill haifing intelligence fra Johne sum- 


1 ‘Calendar of Border Papers,’ i. 134, 

2 Records of Parliament, 31st July 1585. 

3 Preface, xxvii. Cf. the Records of Justiciary Court, and Pitcairn’s 
‘Criminal Trials,’ Vol. I., Pt. I1., III. p. 136. 
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tym Erle of Mar, David, sumtyme commendator of 
Dryburgh, our soveraine lord’s traitors, declarit in 
parliament, in the resait of lettres fra thaim, at the 
leist the ane or the other of thame, and specialie 
fra Patrick Hume, his broder sone, servitor to Johne, 
sumtyme Erle of Mar quhilkie lettres he ressauit fra, 
Robert McWillie, quham he ressauit in his hous in 
passing and repassing to thame in Ingland, com- 
mittit in the monethis of July, August, and September 
last by past.’ The assize “‘ be the mouth of George 
Dundas of that Ilk, Chancellor, fand the said David 
Home to be culpabill fyllit and conuict in contrauen- 
ing of our souerane Lordis Acts of Parliament in 
ressait of ane boy callit Rob McWillie, and con- 
ceiling of the lettre send be him,” “fra Patrick 
Home out of Ingland, and ressauing commendations 
fra the Abbot of Dryburgh from Ingland.” The 
*“Doum of foirfaulter was pronunceit that the said 
David Home suld be tane to ane gippet at the croce 
of Edinburgh, and thair hangit, quarterit and draun 
as ane traitor, and all his lands &c to be eschete to 
the King’s vse.” 

From an original tack in the possession of David 
Erskine of Cardross, we find that business was 
conducted for the Commendator during his absence. 
In a ratification, dated 4th June 1585, by James VI. 
of a grant by David, Commendator of Inchmahome, 
in favour of Patrick Bathok of an yeirlie pension of 
nine merks out of the lands of Garta-vertyne in the 
Stewartry of Monteith, David is designated “ swm- 
tyme commendator of Dryburgh and Inchmahomo.” 4 

By October 1585 the banished party had been 

1 ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxvii. 
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able to return, and in November the Earl of Arran 
was out of power. In December an Act was passed 
reversing the sentence of forfeiture, and restoring 
Mar and his friends to their former honours, offices, 
and estates. By this Act, David Erskine regained 
his position at Dryburgh. The ‘Calendar of State 
Papers’ gives some interesting details about their 
return. ‘‘ For the reformation of matters, out of 
order, both in the Court particularly and the govern- 
ment generally, and the removing of some bad 
instruments—viz., the Earl of Arran, by whose 
credit the King was running a course the State 
might not suffer, it was thought expedient to set 
down the banished lords, abiding in London, on the 
Borders. But before they should go down, a party 
was provided to join them on the Borders, and 
secret friends worked for them at Court, till they 
should come forward, the chief whereof was the 
Master of Gray, enemy to Arran, and as great a 
favourite of the King as he was. These things being 
ripe, the ambassadors retired to Berwick on the 
15th of the last month, and the lords came to the 
Borders on the day after. There were there the 
Karls of Angus and Mar, the Master of Glammis, 
the lairds of Arbroath, Paisley, Cambuskenneth, and 
Dryburgh and others. Opposite were the Earls of 
Arran, Montrose, Crawford, Col. Stewart ete. 

“The first meeting of the banished lords was at 
Kelso in the Middle Marches. Thence Angus and 
his company, the better to gather friends, went to 
Peebles, and Arbroath and his company to Dumfries, 
to win with Lord Maxwell who had been in arms all 

1 15th November 1585, vol. viii. 
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summer, for a ‘ particular’ against Johnstone, the 
King’s warden. They appointed a general meeting- 
place at Falkirk, twelve miles from Stirling, the last 
of the month where they met 18,000 horsemen and 
footmen. The first thing after their entry into 
Stirling was the delivery of the persons of Montrose, 
Crawford, Rothes, (Earls) Col. Sir William Stewart, 
the laird of Doune, and others, Arran being fled.” 

“Immediately after, Arran was proclaimed traitor 
at the Market place, in the King’s name, the King’s 
guard altered, and the afternoon of the same day, 
a pacification and remission proclaimed on the lords 
behalf, all faults forgiven and all things reported as 
done for the King’s service.” 

That Commendator David Erskine returned to his 
old position is proved by a business transaction. 
On 4th March 1586, he granted, as Commendator of 
Inchmahome, a tack of the teinds of Wester Lanark 
to Mr Duncan Neven, schoolmaster at Dunblane, for 
teaching of the youth. 

In the year 1587 occurred two events of great 
importance. On the ground of her alleged complicity 
in Babington’s plot for the assassination of Eliza- 
beth, Mary Stewart was brought to trial in her 
prison of Fotheringay, and executed on 8th February 
1587. The year is also memorable for legislation 
which touched the life of the Abbey more directly. 
“In a Parliament which met in July two Acts were 
passed—one of which was to determine the future 
ecclesiastical development of Scotland. On the 
ground that the Crown had been impoverished by 


1 ‘Liber de Dryburgh.’ Cf. an authenticated copy by the lessee in 1617, 
in the possession of the Earl of Mar. 
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its gifts to the pre-Reformation Church, and was 
thus constrained to undue taxation of the people, 
all ecclesiastical property was declared henceforth 
to belong to the king—provision being made for the 
sustenance and housing of the clergy in all their 
degrees.” 1 

The bearing of this Act upon the possessions of 
Dryburgh Abbey is plain. The whole ecclesiastical 
property now passed to the Crown and remained in 
this position until King James VI. made it over 
to the Earl of Mar in 1604. What share of the 
revenue fell to the Commendator and his convent 
is not so clear. According to the Act, they would be 
continued in their home and provided with financial 
support, but what this amounted to is difficult to 
say. As if no change had taken place, David Erskine 
continued to style himself ‘‘ perpetual Commendator 
of Dryburgh.” Six years previous‘ to the passing 
of this Act, the convent, as we have already seen, 
had been reduced to the Commendator and his three 
monks, Mungo Wilson, Robert Myll, and James 
Jamieson. It is even doubtful if al! these were alive 
to view with regret the passing away of their pro- 
perty. From 3lst December 1574 to 20th March 
1581 the names which are appended to the charters 
are those of the same faithful four, but beyond this 
latter date we cannot trace them, and by the year 
1600 the Commendator is left alone to represent the 
Abbey. On the 10th June of that year, a tack in 
favour of Raulff Erskine in Dryburgh, of the teinds 
of the Mains of Mertoun, acknowledges the fact that 
all the convent is “‘ decessit.” 


*,Hume Brown, ‘ History of Scotland,’ ii. 204. 
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What was now the position at Dryburgh is rather 
uncertain. It is significant that the charters from 
1579 onwards are signed either at Stirling or Edin- 
burgh, and the witnesses are the servants of the 
Commendator. Reference is also made in a tack, 
of 2nd and 15th July 1579, to the fact that “the 
- common seill of the cheptour of the said Abbey is 
hungin at Cardroise and Dryburcht respective.”’ The 
inference is that much of the business of the Abbey 
is being conducted away from it altogether. There 
is room even for doubt as to whether the three re- 
maining monks still found a home within its walls. 

To David Erskine was granted a long lease of life 
with a long term of office. For fully fifty years he 
bore the title of Commendator of Dryburgh Abbey, 
and only with advancing years did he resign his 
position in favour of his nephew. Until 30th May 
1608 he issued tacks and charters as usual, ar.d to 
the last he did so in name of his chapter. His later 
documents, however, bear upon them unmistakable 
signs of the times. In a tack, issued on 10th June 
1600, in which reference is made to the fact that all 
the convent is ‘‘ decessit,’’ it is also stated that it 
was written by William Fargy, the servant of the 
Commendator. <A later one, dated 5th March 1604, 
indicates that it had been written by “‘ Johne Banna- 
tyne, Servitor to Mr Patrick Bannatyne, writter,” 
while one which bears date 30th May 1608 shows 
that the writer was “‘ Robert Nicolsoune, servitor to 
Robert Fortoun, wrytter.” In each of these cases 
reference is made a second time to the fact that 
“the commoun seill of the cheptour of the said 
Abbey is hungin at the place of Cardross.” With 
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growing years documents which at one time were 
drawn up by the monks in chapter, and which were 
oftentimes executed with loving care, came to be 
written, for a time at least, by a faithful servant, 
and finally by a more modern legal authority. 
Silently but surely the inevitable change takes place. 
The day is not far off when everything in connec- 
tion with the Abbey will be ruled by the more ordi- 
nary conditions of life. 

Early in the year 1604 one of the most important 
developments in the history of Dryburgh Abbey took 
place. King James granted a charter, dated 27th 
March, in favour of John, Earl of Mar, of all the 
lands, baronies, castles, towers, patronages, &c., 
which belonged to the Abbeys of Dryburgh and 
Cambuskenneth, and the Priory of Inchmahome, 
and erected these into the Lordship and Barony of 
Cardross. Hitherto the effects of the Reformation 
had not been greatly felt at Dryburgh. Although 
the temporalities of the Abbey had practically passed, 
in 1587, from the Church to the Crown, the life-rents 
had been continued to the Commendator. Even 
now, by special arrangement, David Erskine retains 
his old office and draws its emoluments. But by 
the granting of this charter the change from the 
sacred to the secular has reached a culminating 
point. The place which has been revered for cen- 
turies as holy ground now comes to be regarded as 
a temporal possession, and the buildings which were 
once the home of the monk are on the way to become 
the residence of a purely secular proprietor. 

Two reasons have been given for this gift on the 
part of King James. According to the ‘ Register 
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of the Great Seal,’ the favour was bestowed on the 
ground that the Earl might thereby the better pro- 
vide for the sons whom he had by his second wife, 
Lady Mary Stewart, and of whom the King took 
great care.! An explanation may also be found in 
a fact which Hume Brown has mentioned. ‘‘ By 
the lavish distribution of the property of the ancient 
Church James had bound the most powerful barons 
by ties which they were not likely soon to break. 
The gifts of Church lands increased rather than 
diminished after James’s removal to England, and 
it was through this wholesale bribery, rather than 
through the increased resources which came to him 
from that country, that he was enabled to rule 
Scotland as no king had ruled it before him.” ? 

In yet another way the gift can be explained. 
Friendship between the royal house and the family 
of Mar had long been strong. The father of the Earl 
upon whom the gift of the Abbey was now bestowed 
had not only in his day, as John Erskine, been a 
Commendator of Dryburgh Abbey, but he had sub- 
sequently rendered important service both to his 
King and his country. He had been guardian to 
James VI. during his minority, and for a short time 
had acted as Regent. There is reason to believe 
that the donor and the recipient of the Abbey had 
played together as boys, and it is certain that they 
both received their education from George Buchanan, 
assisted by the Commendators of Dryburgh and 
Cambuskenneth. In course of time the companion 
of the young King’s boyhood became his hereditary 
guardian, and although in the raid of Ruthven he 

1 Reg. Mag. Sig., No. 45, 195. 2 * History of Scotland,’ ii. 241. 
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may have given some cause for estrangement, the 
young King and the young Earl of Mar again became 
close friends. If Dryburgh Abbey, as a matter of 
policy, had to be gifted by King James to some one 
of his nobles, there was none to whom he could more 
fittingly or more naturally have es it than to 
John, seventh Earl of Mar. 

Following upon the charter of 27th March 1604, 
a confirmatory Act of Parliament was passed on 
llth July 1606. In some respects its wording is 
interesting. It narrates, to begin with, that “the 
samyn monasteries and superstitouns thairof”’ were 
now ‘‘abolishit,” and that “the kirk landis of the 
samin ’’ were “now annexit to his hienes’ crown.” 
It also dissolves from the Act of Annexation to the 
Crown, the lands, &c., of the said abbacies, and anew 
gives and grants to the Earl “his heirs maill and 
assignayis heritable ’”’ the mansion of Dryburgh, &c., 
and patronage of all the churches, and erects the 
whole into the lordship and barony of Cardross, and 
gives to the “said noble lord, his airis and succes- 
souris that sal happen to be provydit be him to the 
said lordship and baronie of Cardroiss the honour, 
estait, dignitie, and preheminence of ane frie Lord 
of Parliament, to be callit Lord of Cardroiss in all 
tyme cuming” . . . “‘ Reservand to Dauid, commen- 
dator of the Abbacy of Dryburgh, the rents, proventis, 
and emolumentis quhatsumevir of the said lands and 
others.” 1 

Three things mentioned in this Act are worthy of 
notice. The word “ superstitiouns”’ is at least sug- 
gestive. It seems to show the light in which the 

1 «Liber de Dryburgh.’ Cf. Folio Acts of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 343. 
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authors of the Act regarded much that was con- 
nected with the religious life of the Abbey, and is 
doubtless a reflection of popular opinion. Mention 
is also made of the “ mansion of Dryburgh ”’ as in- 
cluded in the gift of the King. The “mansion” here 
referred to could not have been the house which 
had been built by George Haliburton in the year 
1572 on a piece of ground feued from the Com- 
mendator in 1560. At the time when the Abbey was 
gifted to the Earl of Mar, Dryburgh Abbey House 
was still the property of the Haliburtons.1 Nor 
could it have been the house which was occupied 
by the Erskines of Shielfield, and which had also 
been built on a feu obtained from the Commendator 
about the same time. The “ mansion” referred to 
in the Act must have been the monastery. In virtue 
of the use to which it was subsequently put by the 
Cardross family, it is interesting to find it so styled. 
A third thing referred to in the Act is also of some 
significance. To the Commendator, David Erskine, 
are reserved the “rents, proventis, and emolu- 
mentis,”’ but attached to the drawing of these there 
is no obligation so far as the discharge of religious 
duties is concerned. The Commendator might leave 
these entirely out of account, as he had no doubt 
been doing for years before the transition took place. 

On 30th May 1608 Commendator David Erskine 
granted his last lease, in his official capacity. For 
family reasons, he appears immediately after this to 
have resigned in favour of a son of the Earl of Mar. 
In a Deed of Provision granted by King James VI. 
on the following day, it is stated that the Abbey 

1 «Memorials of the Haliburtons,’ p. 25. 
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was then vacant and in his Majesty’s hands as 
patron, through the demission of David the Com- 
mendator. It is easy to see that, when the appoint- 
ment was given to Henry Erskine, the arrangement 
was practically a family one. 

According to the Records of the Commissariat of 
Dunblane,! David Erskine died on 28th May 1611. 
From the same source we learn that his testament 
was confirmed by Margaret Haldane, his relict and 
only executor. It also appears that he had held 
the office of archdeacon of Brechin, and that there 
was due to him in that capacity at Whitsunday 1611, 
by the laird of Auldbar, the sum of £1053 Scots for 
feu-duties from the lands of the Drums. By his 
testament the ex-Commendator besought the Earl 
of Mar to be a protector to his said spouse, “‘in the 
short time appearandlie she hes to leiff, and to 
assist mantyn fortifie and defend hir in hir rycht 
and agains ony that will pretend to do her wrang,” 
and so assuring himself he ‘‘ commends his Lordschip 
with his noble and godlie lady and thair haill bairnis 
and familie to the blessing and protection of the 
eternal God.” ? 

In accordance with the family arrangement, Henry, 
second lawful son of John, Earl of Mar, by his second 
wife, Lady Mary Stewart, second daughter of Esmé, 
first Duke of Lennox, became the next Commendator. 
A provision of James VI. in his favour, dated 31st 
May 1608, speaks of him as “‘ Indubitatum et irre- 
vocabilem abbatem et commendatarium abbacie 
nostre de Dryburgh, ac priorem prioratus de Inch- 


1 Vol. iii., May 1611. 
* Footnotes of the ‘ Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxx. 
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mahomo totius ac spiritualitatis dictorum domino- 
rum beneficiorum tantum nunc in manibus nostris 
vacan per demissionem Dauidis Commendatarij dicti 
abbacie de Dryburgh, ac Prioris dicti Prioratus de 
Inchmahomo ultimum commendatarium ac posses- 
sorem dictorum beneficiorum.” ! This provision was 
to subsist during all the days of Henry’s life with 
seat and vote in Parliament.’ 

Ultimately the Commendator merged into the 
prospective proprietor of the Abbey. On 30th June 
1617, the Earl of Mar assigned the lordship and 
peerage of Cardross to his son Henry Erskine. On 
13th March of the same year, this assignation was 
ratified by charter under the Great Seal. Unfortu- 
nately, Henry Erskine died before his father in 1628, 
and consequently never enjoyed the peerage. In a 
Crown charter, dated 29th March 1628, issued shortly 
before his death, he is, however, called “ Fiar of 
Cardross.”” It may be presumed that he held the 
office of Commendator and drew the revenues of the 
Abbey until the time of his death. But with him 
the long line of abbots and commendators came to 
a close, the last link with the religious side of the 
life of Dryburgh Abbey was severed, and from this 
time onwards its story is entirely secular. 


1 Reg. Mag. Sig., Lib. 45, No. 196. 
2 ‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ xxx. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ITS CENTURIES UNDER SECULAR POSSESSION. 


One of the distinctive features of the change from 
sacred to secular at Dryburgh is unmistakably the 
slowness which characterises the transition. Long 
after the property had passed to the Crown, the 
name and the office of Commendator were continued. 
A semi-religious atmosphere, conditioned by long 
association, seems thus to have lingered about the 
once hallowed spot, and scarcely out of keeping with 
this was the reluctance of the lawful proprietor to 
lay hands upon what was actually his own. Dry- 
burgh Abbey might become the property of the 
Crown in 1587, and the legal possession of the Earl 
of Mar in 1604, but the Commendator with all his 
past associations remained to the last the dominating 
figure. A family arrangement on the part of the 
House of Erskine might explain much, but the 
tardiness, not to say the reluctance of the legal 
proprietors to press the secular side of their posses- 
sion, affords an indication of a wonderful fitness of 
things, if it be not also an evidence of fine religious 
feeling. 

In one respect it may be said that the first secular 
possessor of Dryburgh Abbey was his Majesty, King 
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James VI. Although the property of the Church 
passed by law in 1587 to the Crown, and so prac- 
tically to the nation, King James may well be re- 
garded as the possessor. Seventeen years later, in 
virtue of his own policy, he gifted it to the Earl of 
Mar, and in this way gave rise to a long line of 
private owners. For fully three hundred years, 
these were to be possessors of the Abbey until, by 
the generous gift of Lord Glenconner, who in one 
sense may be regarded as the last of them, it became 
again the property of the Scottish nation. 

In dealing with these private ownerships, little 
need be said meantime regarding that of the Crown. 
This practically meant an arrangement whereby the 
Commendator might continue to enjoy the benefits 
of his old office. It is questionable if king or nation 
took much interest in their new possession. What 
seems certain is the fact that the Commendator 
would not be disturbed in what was, to all intents 
and purposes, a life interest in the Abbey. 

With the entry of the seventh Earl of Mar into 
possession in the year 1604, a more personal element 
was introduced, but the old situation, so far as the 
Commendator was concerned, continued unaltered. 
It is very improbable that the earl was much at 
Dryburgh ; he resided mainly at Alloa. Occasion- 
ally, on State business, he had to be in Stirling 
Castle, while it has also to be remembered that he 
was the possessor of large estates in the north. Sir 
David Erskine says: ‘It is well known that the 
treasurer, Earl of Mar, and his sons, Lords Erskine, 
Buchan, and Cardross, resided here, and inhabited 
the Abbey many years. The part they occupied,” 
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he continues, “‘ was the refectory, the library, the 
Abbot’s parlour, and the extensive dormitories above 
them, with the chapter house, and the De Morville 
chapel.” 1 This could hardly have been the case. 
Apart from the absence of any need for putting the 
old monastic buildings at this date to use as a dwell- 
ing-house, there is no evidence, structural or his- 
torical, to show that the refectory and the library 
were ever thus adapted. As for the chapter-house 
and the old chapel, one can hardly conceive of their 
being put to such a purpose. There are, indeed, 
remains of what had once been a dwelling above 
the chapter-house and St Modan’s chapel, in line 
with the dormitories. These do give some evidence 
that the monastic buildings were transformed into 
a dwelling-place, but all that we know leads us to 
believe that it was thus adapted for ‘the second and 
third Lords Cardross. 

Our interest in the Earl of Mar as a proprietor of 
the Abbey, however, centres less in the question 
as to how much he interfered with its buildings than 
in the wider functions he was given to fulfil, From 
the ‘Scots Peerage,’ ? we gather the following de- 
tails: ‘‘ John, who succeeded as Earl of Mar and 
Lord Erskine, was perhaps the most prominent of 
his family, and remarkable in his long friendship 
with King James VI. He appears also as a man of 
much common-sense and with a good grip of affairs. 
He is believed to have been born in 1562,? and was 
therefore a few years older than King James VL., 
with whom he was educated, and who had ever a 


1 «Annals and Antiquities of Dryburgh Abbey,’ p. 77. 
2 Vol. v. p. 615. 3 Mar Minutes, 517. 
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strong affection and regard for him. The well- 
known epithet applied by the king to the Earl of 
‘John Slates’ or ‘John Slaitis’ is said by a family 
genealogist to have been given because, when boys 
together playing at some game, the king alleged 
the earl had ‘slaited’ him (which is ane old Scots 
word signifying he had outwitted him) and ever 
after gave him the sobriquet. On 3rd March 1572 
he was, by a jury sitting at Stirling, retoured heir 
to his father in the lands and barony of Alloa, county 
of Clackmannan, and also in the whole earldom of 
Mar including Strathdon, Braemar, Cromar, and 
Strathdee.t He was then under age, and his first 
prominent appearance was later, in the forcible 
seizure of Stirling Castle from his uncle Alexander, 
who had held it since 1572. He did this on 26th 
April 1578, it is said, at the instigation of the Regent 
Morton. He was, however, formally made captain 
of the castle, which he kept faithfully, though he 
fell for a time under the severe displeasure of the 
King by joining the party of Morton and Angus, 
and afterwards of the Ruthven raiders. In the end 
of 1585 he had licence to go abroad for three (or 
five) years, with provision to his son in case of his 
death. When he and the other banished lords re- 
turned to Scotland in 1585, Mar was made a Privy 
Councillor, and was reappointed keeper of Stirling 
Castle. From this time his career is to be traced in 
the public history and records of Scotland.” 

In 1592, and again in 1595, he became a candidate 
for the office of Lord Chancellor, in succession to 
Lord Thirlestane, but the Earl of Montrose was 

1 Mar Minutes, 127, 128. 
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appointed.! Mar, however, had a most important 
charge committed to him—the care of the infant 
Prince Henry. This high duty was given him with 
special instructions from King James himself. His 
appointment led to intrigues and quarrels at Court, 
but the King firmly resisted every effort by the 
Queen and others to withdraw the Prince from Mar’s 
custody.2. In February 1601 he was one of two 
ambassadors sent to England on a mission of the 
highest importance, to press upon the English Par- 
liament the claims of King James to the English 
Crown. They returned in the following May, and 
were honourably discharged. It is said that Queen 
Elizabeth received the Earl very graciously, and, 
among other things, presented him “with a very 
fine bason and laver of mother of pearle with several 
rubies and pearles set thairin.”” In May 1603, after 
the King’s departure to England, the Queen made 
another determined effort to obtain the custody of 
Prince Henry, and embroil Mar with his master, 
but without success. At the King’s request, how- 
ever, the Prince was delivered to the Duke of Lennox, 
to be taken to England, while the Earl and his family 
received special thanks for their services. Mar soon 
followed his master to England, and on 25th June 
1603 was elected a Knight of the Garter and installed 
on 9th July. He received, 13th September 1603, 
a royal grant conferring upon him the rights and 
privileges of a subject of England, for himself and 
his heirs. English air, however, was prejudicial to 
his health, as appears from a will which he made, 


1 ¢Priy. Coun, Reg.,’ v. pp. 15, 516, footnotes. 
2 Tbid., v. pp. 230, 231, footnote. 
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April 1608, at Stirling, on the eve of his departure 
for England to attend the King, where he had been 
several times visited with great sickness to the danger 
of his life. In 1605 King Henry IV. of France wrote 
to the Earl, beseeching his good offices in the pre- 
servation of friendship with King James, and sent 
Mar a jewel valued at 15,000 livres. In 1606, the 
abbacies of Dryburgh and Cambuskenneth, with the 
Priory of Inchmahome, were erected in his favour 
into the lordship of Cardross, a grant repeated to 
his son, and on 10th June 1610 he was created Lord 
Cardross, the charter giving him powers to assign 
the dignity in favour of his son Henry and his heirs. 
King James applied in 1609 to his old and valued 
friend for help and advice in the difficult affair of 
the Marquis of Huntly and the Earl of Erroll, who 
were still suspected of papist leanings and intrigues. 
On 9th December 1616 the Earl received an appoint- 
ment under the Great Seal as High Treasurer of 
Scotland, and eight days later was invested with 
the white rod. 

The King’s death in March 1625 brought changes 
in the Government of Scotland, and the Earl’s posi- 
tion was specially affected by what was called a 
Commission of Exchequer, a body which much 
abridged his office as Treasurer. So keenly did he 
feel the new proposal that he addressed a letter of 
remonstrance to the young King. In January 1625-6, 
he and others of the Scottish Privy Council had a 
long and important interview with King Charles, 
when the differences between them were discussed. 
At this interview the Earl played a straightforward 

1 Acta Parl, Scot., iv. 348 ff. 
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part, but the meeting did not change the King’s 
policy. Mar continued the same steady course in 
his dealings with Charles, notwithstanding the fact 
that increasing years and troublesome subordinates 
made his way difficult. He demitted office in March 
1630, and the Earl of Morton was appointed his 
successor, although Mar continued to take an interest 
in public affairs until his death, a few years later. 

He died on 14th December 1634, but his funeral 
at Stirling did not take place till April 1635. His 
last will is dated there, lst March 1634, and in it he 
nominates Mary Stewart, his countess, as tutrix to 
their youngest son William, and he appoints his 
grandson John Erskine, afterwards Earl of Mar, as 
his successor. He concludes his testament with a 
special injunction to his eldest son to care for his 
stepmother and his brothers and sisters, especially 
the ‘“‘lytell ones who can nocht do*for themselffis.” 
He also commends his family to the protection of 
King Charles. 

The Earl of Mar was twice married. About the 
end of October 1580 he married Anna or Agnes 
Drummond, second daughter of David, Lord Drum- 
mond, and by her he had one son, John, afterwards 
eighth Earl of Mar. The date of her death is un- 
certain, though she was alive in 1584. Again, on 
7th December 1592, he married Marie Stuart, second 
daughter of Esmé, first Duke of Lennox, and by her 
had seven sons and five daughters. Of these sons, 
James, the eldest by his second wife, became Earl 
of Buchan, and the second, Henry, became Lord 
Cardross. The former had that dignity conferred 
upon him by King James, with the hand of its heiress, 
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Lady Mary Douglas, Countess of Buchan. The 
latter, again, was created Lord Cardross through the 
possession of the right by the Earl of Mar to assign 
the peerage of Cardross. In making this assignation 
—confirmed on 13th March of the same year—on 
3lst January 1617, the Earl reserved his own life- 
rent. 

In ordinary course, Henry Erskine, to whom the 
title of Lord Cardross had been assigned, should have 
been the next proprietor of Dryburgh. Dying, how- 
ever, in 1628, he predeceased his father, and the 
possession of the Abbey fell into the hands of his 
son, David Erskine, grandson of the Earl of Mar.} 

On the death of the Earl of Mar, 14th December 
1634, David Erskine succeeded to the Lordship of 
Cardross as second Lord Cardross. He was served 
heir to his father, 17th March 1636-7. On 18th 
February 1664, he had a charter of the Lordship of 
Cardross, with power to nominate his successor in 
the peerage, ‘“‘ which failing, with remainder to the 
male heirs of his body, whom failing, to his heirs 
and assigns whomsoewer.”’ On 9th August 1645 he 
married Anne, fifth daughter of Thomas Hope of 
Craighall, Baronet, Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
by her had a son Henry who became third Lord 
Cardross, and a daughter Margaret, who married 
William Cunningham of Boquhan in Stirlingshire. 
In 1655 he married Mary, youngest daughter of Sir 
George Bruce of Carnick, and sister of Edward, Earl 
of Kincardine. Perhaps the most outstanding event 
of his life lies in the fact that he was one of the few 
peers who opposed the surrender of King Charles I. 

1 6 Annals of Dryburgh,’ p, 77. 
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to the Cromwellians at Newcastle in 1646. ‘ David, 
Lord Cardross, sold part of the lands of Dryburgh to 
Haliburton of Newmains, called the Mill and Mill 
Haugh lands, whereon the present House of Dry- 
burgh is built.”1 Sir David Erskine is also our 
authority for the information that his lordship lived 
in part of the old Abbey called the Scriptorium and 
Library, the Abbot’s Parlour and the Monks’ Dormi- 
tories. In keeping with this is the fact that much 
of the masonry in the upper part of the monastic 
quarters is more modern and less substantial than 
the remainder. High in the gable-end of the chapter- 
house there is also a square window, evidently cut 
out by later hands, which is entirely out of keeping 
with the original architecture. It is known, too, 
that the cloisters were at this time transformed into 
a flower garden. The second Lord Cardross died in 
1671. Y 

His successor, Henry, the third Lord Cardross, 
lived in more troubled times. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1662, sought to make Episcopacy 
the national religion of Scotland, with the result 
that a large number of the clergy of the Presbyterian 
Church resigned their charges rather than submit to 
ordination at the hands of a bishop. What are 
known as Scotland’s Covenanting times followed. 
Ministers who had been ousted from their parishes 
continued to preach to their people, where they 
assembled in out-of-the-way places. At Dryburgh 
the feeling in favour of the ousted ministers seems to 
have been strong. Henry Erskine, the father of 
Ralph and Ebenezer of Secession fame, evidently 

’ Erskine, ‘Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 142, 
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had a home at Dryburgh after he had been ejected 
from his own parish of Cornhill. There is also evi- 
dence that the Haliburtons and the Scotts of Mer- 
toun were on the same side. The following extract, 
from a paper quoted by Sir David Erskine,! not only 
explains the cause of a four years’ imprisonment 
which Henry, Lord Cardross, had to undergo, but 
- also indicates the side upon which his sympathies 
_ lay. The paper is entitled “Information of Lord 
Cardross—his case,’ and runs as follows: ‘‘ The 
Lord Cardross was in August 1675 fined by the 
council of Scotland, in £1000 sterling, for his lady 
having been at two conventicles kept in her own 
house by her chaplain, at which Lord Cardross was 
not present; he was farther fined by the council 
in £112, 10s. sterling, for his tenants being at con- 
venticles ; he was also then imprisoned in Edinburgh 
Castle, where he continued four years. In August 
1677, he was also fined by the council of Scotland 
in the half of his valued rent, for his lady causing 
baptism to one of their children by non-conforming 
ministers, when the Lord Cardross was a prisoner, 
and had no access thereto. These being the fines 
imposed upon the Lord Cardross, and grounds for 
which they were inflicted, he is hopeful that his four 
years’ imprisonment will be thought sufficient for 
anything he is said to be guilty of ; and that there- 
fore his Majesty will be graciously pleased to dis- 
charge the Lord Cardross.” As a sequel to this, Sir 
David Erskine adds: ‘‘ To make a long story short, 
Lord Cardross finding it impossible to live with 
safety or honour in his own country, compounded 
1 ¢ Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 150, 
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for his fines, and engaged with those who settled 
near Charlestown, in South Carolina, where he estab- 
lished a plantation. From thence he and his people, 
a few years afterwards, were driven by the Spaniards, 
many of the colonists being killed or destroyed. 
Forced to return again to Europe, he took up his 
abode at the Hague, and obtained a command in 
the army of the States General; from whence he 
came in 1688 to England with William Prince of 
Orange, his son, honourable David Erskine, attend- 
ing him, and commanding a company of foot. Lord 
Cardross raised a regiment of horse in Wales, and 
served in Scotland under General Mackay, in the 
establishing King William on the throne. ... His 
Lordship died in 1693, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, David, fourth Lord Cardross.”’ 
Information of the kind helps us to understand 
one or two other facts connected with the story of 
Dryburgh. In 1682, Lord Cardross sold the Abbey 
to Sir Patrick Scott, younger of Ancrum. The date 
of this transaction, so soon after the fines and im- 
prisonment to which his lordship had been sub- 
jected, enables one to understand how much he 
must have needed the money which the purchase 
price of the Abbey would bring him, to enable him 
to sail for a new home in South Carolina. Then, in 
the light of the clear statement that the first fine of 
£1000 sterling was incurred through “his lady hav- 
ing been at two conventicles kept in her own house 
by her chaplain,” it is almost possible to visualise 
the home which the Cardross family had made for 
themselves in the monastic part of the Abbey, and 
its use for a purpose not uncommon in Covenanting 
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times. Henry Erskine himself, who had found a 
home of refuge at Dryburgh, and who possibly 
enough was her ladyship’s chaplain, may have actu- 
ally conducted the service. It is at least as’ likely 
as the better-known statement that he officiated to 
the faithful people who gathered under ‘“‘ The Gospel 
Tree,” not far from the present site of Mertoun 
House. In this, one sees the Abbey being put for 
the first time to a Protestant use, and notes the 
change which had come over it in spiritual as in 
temporal things. 

Sir Patrick Scott was proprietor of the Abbey 
from 1682 to 1700, and he is sometimes called 
“Lord of Erection of Cardross.”’! He was the 
second Baron of Ancrum, and was admitted an 
advocate, 25th November 1676. He attained some 
eminence at the Bar, and was Member of Parliament 
for Roxburghshire 1685-88, 1689, and 1690-93, when 
his seat was declared vacant, because he had not 
signed the assurance. He succeeded to the Baronetcy 
as second Baron of Ancrum in 1712, and died in 
1734. At the time of the Revolution, he was sum- 
moned by the Prince of Orange to the Scottish 
Convention for the county of Selkirk in 1689. There 
is no evidence of his having ever resided at the 
Abbey. His professional duties probably kept him 
most of his time at Edinburgh. 

In the year 1700 the Abbey was sold to Thomas 
Haliburton of Newmains, advocate. Partly from 
the long connection of the Haliburtons with the 
neighbourhood of Dryburgh, but mainly because of 


1 ‘The Complete Baronetage’ and Burke’s ‘ Baronetage of the Scottish 
Nation.’ 
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the relationship which Sir Walter Scott, through his 
family, has come to have with it, fuller details of the 
Haliburton associations with the Abbey may not be 
uninteresting. 

At Abbotsford in November 1824, Sir Walter 
Scott, writing of the Haliburtons and their connec- 
tion with Mertoun, says: “The Barons of Mertoun 
were considerable proprietors, and made some figure 
in Border history. Their cadets of Newmains seem 
to have been chiefly distinguished by their manly 
defence of their rights against the encreachments of 
their spiritual superiors, and latterly by their un- 
blemished and unpretending worth and honesty. 
Their various connections, however, with families 
which, more fortunate than theirs, still exist and 
flourish in high respectability, show that they held 
a fair station in the world, and the tradition of the 
country still remembers them as the ‘Good Lairds 
of Newmains.’ ” 

The first definite mention of a Haliburton in Mer- 
toun occurs in 1502, when, as appears by an instru- 
ment, “ Robt Langlands dispones a tenement in 
Lawder to Oliver Edgar, reserving an annuity of 
five shillings Scots to William Haliburton in Mer- 
toun.” For his good services to the Earl of Douglas 
in England, as ‘ Scutifer suus,” a William Hali- 
burton, descended, as is supposed, of the Lord Hali- 
burton or Dirleton, “‘ was infeft in the lands of 
Myreton.” This William had four sons: Walter, 
who succeeded him as Laird of Mertoun, David, 
George, and William Haliburton. George is after- 
wards associated with Murehouselaw, and David with 
Dryburgh. From his father David got assignation 
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to all the tacks which he had of the Abbacie of 
Dryburgh. He possessed also, ‘‘ by vertue of a tack 
from the Earle of Home, the teynd sheaves of Mer- 
toun, paying yearly therefore six chalders of vic- 
tuall.”” 1 Between this David Haliburton and James, 
Abbot of Dryburgh, as we have seen, there was a 
prolonged quarrel. The Abbot charged “ David 
Haliburton there, to compear before the Councell at 
Edinburgh, 21st March 1532, to answer for his 
wrongous intromission with the corn mill of Dry- 
burgh, the new orchard near the brew-house of the 
said Abbey, &c., &c.” How King James V. ulti- 
mately intervened, and how the matter was settled 
by a marriage between Walter, the eldest son of 
David Haliburton and Elizabeth Stewart, the Abbot’s 
daughter, with the sequel, has also become familiar 
to us. 

The Haliburton descent now remains to be traced 
through Thomas, the brother of Walter, whose own 
name and family, as shown earlier, were merged in 
that of the Erskines of Shielfield. Notwithstanding 
the quarrel between Abbot James Stewart and the 
Haliburtons, Thomas Haliburton was made prin- 
cipal forester of the wood of Dryburgh by the former 
‘“‘ for his bypast faithfull and gratuitous service ; for 
which he had paid him yearlie eight bolls bear, and 
the bark of all the trees cutt in the said wood.” 
Again, in the year 1555, “John, Commendator of 
Driburgh, grants to Thomas Haliburton, and Eliza- 
beth, his spouse, a liferent tack of four onsteads and 
acres of Jand, payand for two of the saids acres merk’s 
a piece, and for the other two, 20sh. Scots each.” 

1 Tack dated 1527, 
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George Haliburton, son to Thomas, was married 
to Agnes Haliburton, daughter to John Haliburton 
of Murehouselaw. 

David, Commendator of Driburgh, granted a 
charter of feu-farm to ‘‘ Elizabeth Pennie, Thomas’s 
relict, in liferent, and to George Haliburton, her son, 
in fee, of the mill, mill lands, and multures of the 
lands and teynds in the paroch of Mertoun, and 
parsonage teynds in Lessudden, belonging the said 
monastery, as also of the Forester’s acre and the 
Malthouse-wallis, without any claim of right or in- 
tromission with the wood of Driburgh ; all and haill 
the Farm-lands in Driburgh; five-merk lands in 
Mertoun ; with four acres of land in Driburgh, with 
houses and pertinents; and all to be holden of the 
said Commendator and his successors, abbots of the 
said monastery, for the yearly payment of 61 merks 
money, three dozen and a half poultry, and 21 threavs 
straw.” It is to be observed that this charter is 
granted with the following provision: that “ the 
said Elizabeth, her son George, and their heirs, shall 
behave themselves so towards us, our factors and ser- 
vants, especiallie Alexander Erskeen and Mr William 
Wilson, as not to molest or injure them, under the 
pain of losing this present infeftment.’”’ This clause 
seems to have proceeded from the Haliburton’s re- 
sentment of the injury done them by the Abbot, in 
Elizabeth’s marriage with Alexander Erskeen. 

George after this, in the year 1572, “ built a house 
for himself near the mill at Driburgh; and caused 
cutt the Laird of Mertoun’s arms for himselfe and 
his wife Agnes upon the lintell of the west window 
of the said house.” 
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In the year 1581 he obtained a charter from 
David, Commendator, of ‘the Milne-haugh and 
Chingill contiguous to the New Orchard and Walker’s 
Croft, as also of the parsonage teinds of the said 
Mill-haugh, and of five acres of land in Driburgh 
belonging to the said George, to be held of the said 
Abbot for yearly payment of five merks.” 

King James VI., An. 1585, confirmed both these 
charters in favour of George Haliburton. George 
lived till the 1606 year of our Lord. 

James Haliburton, George’s eldest son, was married 
to Margaret Haig, daughter to Robert Haig of 
Beemerside, as appears by their contract, signed at 
Beemerside and Dryburgh, 20th January 1591, 
““whereby Robert Haig binds himselfe to pay to 
the said James 700 merks money, and thirles the 
corns growing on the Mains and Lands of Beemer- 
side to Driburgh Mill.” 

James had, by his wife Margaret, a daughter, 
named Margaret, in the year 1593, and a son, Thomas, 
in the year 1597, and two other sons, John and James. 
He died in the year 1613, as appears by a gravestone 
lying in Newmains burial-place at Dryburgh. 

John Haliburton, James’s brother, was, An. 1610, 
as assigney to his father George, “‘ infeft in the lands 
of the Nether Mainse of Beemerside,’’ which he 
possessed till the year 1622, when he disponed them 
to William Gledstanes; and the foresaid William 
made them over to Thomas Haliburton, portioner 
of Driburgh, in the year 1625.1 

From this point onwards a few details taken from 


1 Rey. Charles Rogers, LL.D., ‘Genealogical Memoirs of Scott and the 
Haliburtons,’ 
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the family sketch in the introduction to the ‘ Liber 
de Dryburgh ’ will make the connection of the Scotts 
with Dryburgh more complete. 

Thomas Haliburton, portioner of Dryburgh, men- 
tioned above, was son of James Haliburton and 
Margaret Haig, his wife. Born in 1597, he married 
Mary Haliburton, eldest daughter of John Hali- 
burton of Mertoun, in 1625. This Thomas acquired 
Over and Nether Mains of Bemerside, 1637, from 
David Haig, and was afterwards styled of Newmains, 
His death took place 30th January 1673. 

The eldest son, John, succeeded Thomas Hali- 
burton in Newmains and Lands in Dryburgh in the 
same year. Dying 3rd March 1688, he was buried 
at Dryburgh. 

John was succeeded by Thomas, his eldest son, 
born 17th May 1670. In 1700, this Thomas acquired 
that part of the erected Lordship ‘of Cardross, in- 
cluding the lands and Abbey. His death took place 
25th June 1753, and Dryburgh also became his 
burial-place. 

He had a family of two sons, John and Robert, 
with a daughter, Barbara. In the daughter, born 
4th March 1706, and married in 1728 to Robert 
Scott of Sandyknowe, a grandson of the first Laird 
of Raeburn, the interest now mainly settles. The 
eldest son of the marriage was Walter Scott, born 
at Sandyknowe llth May 1729. He became a Writer 
to the Signet, and died April 1799. 

According to the ‘ Autobiography’ of his illus- 
trious son, the father was twice married, and had 
a family of twelve, only five of whom survived very 
early youth. From him Sir Walter derived many 
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characteristics, as may be seen from his sympathetic 
appreciation of his father. 
- The Haliburtons of Newmains were thus the 
maternal ancestors of. Sir Walter Scott. It may 
not be out of place here to have Sir Walter’s own 
words regarding the sale of the Abbey: ‘* Robert 
Scott of Sandyknowe married in 1728, Barbara Hali- 
burton, daughter of Thomas Haliburton of New- 
mains, an ancient and respectable family in Ber- 
wickshire. Among other patrimonial possessions, 
they enjoyed the part of Dryburgh, now the property 
of the Earl of Buchan, comprehending the ruins of 
the Abbey. My granduncle, Robert Haliburton, 
having no male heirs, this estate, as well as the 
representation of the family, would have devolved 
upon my father, and, indeed, Old Newmains had 
settled it upon him; but this was prevented by the 
misfortunes of my granduncle, a weak silly man, 
who engaged in trade, for which he had neither stock 
nor talents, and became bankrupt. The ancient patri- 
mony was sold for a trifle (about £3000), and my 
father, who might have purchased it with ease, was 
dissuaded by my grandfather, who at that time 
believed a more advantageous purchase might have 
been made of some lands which Raeburn thought of 
selling. And thus we have nothing left of Dryburgh, 
although my father’s maternal inheritance, but the 
right of stretching our bones where mine may per- 
haps be laid ere any eye but my own glance over 
these pages.’ 1 

On 28th September 1767 the Abbey was sold by 
Robert Haliburton to Lieut.-Colonel Charles Tod of 

1 Lockhart, ‘ Life of Scott,’ i. 66. 
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the Honourable East India Company for the sum 
of £5500—not £3000, as Sir Walter has mentioned. 
He was a brother of Mr Tod, proprietor at the time 
of Drygrange, near Leaderfoot, one of several brothers. 
He married Miss Empson, and had two daughters, 
one of whom was Mrs Pringle of Torwoodlee, the 
other Mrs Clark of Langhaugh, Galashiels. By these 
daughters the estate of Dryburgh Abbey was sold 
for the sum of £7000 to the eleventh Earl of Buchan 
in 1786. ‘Thus by a singular coincidence, after pass- 
ing into the hands of strangers, Dryburgh has re- 
verted to the senior branch of the lineal descendants 
of that Henry, Lord Cardross of Dryburgh, third 
son of John, seventh Earl of Mar, and the Lady Mary 
Stuart, to whom the Lordship was originally as- 
signed.” 1 From notices in the ‘Scots Peerage,’ we 
are able to follow the family history. James, Earl 
of Buchan, the oldest son of the Earl of Mar by his 
second marriage, died in 1664, and was succeeded 
by his only son William. In 1677 this William, 
Earl of Buchan, executed a deed regulating the 
succession of the honours held by him, extending it, 
failing certain specified lines, to his heirs whatsoever. 
This deed was ratified in 1678. At the Revolution 
in 1688, Earl William adhered to the cause of James 
VII., and having been captured by the soldiers of 
William IIJ., he was imprisoned in Stirling Castle, 
where he died, unmarried, in 1695.” He was the 
last male heir of James Erskine who married Mary 
Douglas, Countess of Buchan, and with him ended 
the Erskine Earls of Buchan of the first line. 

The succession was claimed by Fraser of Inver- 

1 ‘Dryburgh Abbey: its Monks and its Lords,’ p. 39. 
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allochy, through Margaret, sister of the deceased 
Karl; but it was regulated by the charter of 1625, 
and in 1698 the Parliament of Scotland allowed 
Lord Cardross to take his seat as Earl of Buchan, 
reserving all questions of precedence. 

David Erskine, Lord Cardross, who now became 
Earl of Buchan, was also descended from John 
Erskine, Earl of Mar, and Mary Steuart, his second 
wife. He was the son of Henry, third Lord Cardross, 
and Catherine, younger daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir William Steuart, Kirkhill, Linlithgowshire. 

David filled several offices of State in the reigns 
of William III. and Queen Anne, and gained uni- 
versal esteem ; but, on account of his protest against 
the clause of the Treaty of Union which interfered 
with the right of Scottish Peers to sit in Parliament, 
he was deprived of his offices under the Crown. He 
was, however, a zealous supporter of the interests 
of the Elector of Hanover, and when George I. 
became King, he made the Earl of Buchan Lord 
Lieutenant of Stirling and Clackmannan. Earl David 
also joined the Duke of Argyll in suppressing the 
rebellion of 1715. In this year he was chosen a 
Representative Peer for Scotland, and continued one 
till 1734. He died in London in 1745, and was 
buried at Hampstead. 

Earl David was succeeded by his third son, Henry 
David, who was born on 17th April 1710, and died 
at Walcot, Somersetshire, lst December 1767, being 
buried in the church of Holyrood Abbey. 

His eldest surviving son, David Stuart, eleventh 
Earl of Buchan, born 12th June 1742, succeeded 
Earl Henry David. Interest in this Earl centres, for 
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our present purpose, round the fact that he was the one 
who became purchaser of the Abbey in 1786. He is 
known also to have been deeply interested in literary 
men, and has the credit of having been the founder 
of the Society of Antiquarians of Scotland. In 1787, 
his lordship published an account of the life, writings, 
and inventions of Napier of Merchiston, and in 1792 
he published the lives and writings of Fletcher of 
Saltoun and the poet Thomson. 

‘In the year 1788,” says Sir David Erskine, “ the 
Earl of Buchan came from Kirkhill, with Lady 
Buchan, to reside, as a summer residence, at Dry- 
burgh.” 1 Further on,? he continues: ‘“ At Dry- 
burgh Abbey, the late Earl of Buchan past the 
greatest part of his life in literary retirement. He is 
the author of several pieces of poetry and some 
letters, in which he warmly embraced the cause of 
the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots against Dr 
Robertson, who wrote a life of her, in which he does 
little credit to his pen or to his heart. He contri- 
buted besides several papers to the Transactions of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, several in 
the British Philosophical Transactions, many in the 
Gentleman’s and Sibbald’s Magazines, and Dr Ander- 
son’s Bee.” 

In the early part of Lord Buchan’s life he excelled 
in landscape and natural history drawing. The 
former he cultivated with much success while with 
the 32nd or Cornwall Regiment of Foot in the High- 
lands of Scotland at Fort George, and in Iona or 
Icolmkill, and in the latter art he was much assisted 
and improved in consequence of the friendship that 

1 ¢ Annals of Dryburgh,’ p. 161. 2 Ibid., p. 162. 
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subsisted between himself and Mr Edwards, the 
celebrated naturalist.”” Lord Buchan died 19th April 
1829, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and was 
buried in St Modan’s Chapel, Dryburgh Abbey. 

Sir Walter Scott is inclined to think that his 
“immense vanity obscured or rather eclipsed very 
considerable talents,” but in many directions the 
eleventh Earl of Buchan has left his mark for good 
upon the Abbey and its neighbourhood. In addition 
to enlarging and modernising what is known as the 
Mansion House of Dryburgh, he did a very great 
deal to clear away the debris which had remained 
undisturbed ever since the last destruction of the 
Abbey. In 1817 he erected a footbridge across the 
river Tweed, and although his attempt to transform 
the Chapter House of Dryburgh into a Valhalla, and 
his erection of a statue to Inigo Jones in the centre 
of the cloisters, did not meet with lasting success, 
the beautiful little classic building which he had 
set up as a temple to the Muses, and dedicated to 
the memory of Thomson the poet, on the Bass Hill, 
close to the bridge, and the great statue of Sir William 
Wallace placed on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the Abbey, are testimonies to his regard for the 
great both in literature and in history. Latin in- 
scriptions to be found here and there testify to his 
scholarship and his fine feeling. Perhaps the most 
striking is that one over the gateway leading into 
the orchard, in which he pays a tribute to his much- 
esteemed parents. 

In the London ‘Star,’ about 25th June 1829, 
there appeared an interesting account of a visit paid 
to Lord Buchan by Mr Biglow, an American gentle- 

"4 
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man. In its own way, it throws some light upon 
the character and tastes of the Earl. “I was pleased 
to see,” says Biglow, “in the dining-room of Dry- 
burgh Abbey, a highly painted portrait of General 
Washington, in the uniform of his regiment, sent 
by that great man to his relation, Lord Buchan, as 
a mark of his courtesy and regard. His lordship’s 
collection of paintings, both at this Abbey and in 
Edinburgh, are numerous, many of them executed 
by the first masters, and are very fine. The Earl’s 
taste for the fine arts is well known to the world; 
he is in Britain accounted the Meecenas of poets 
and painters, and having a fine shaped head, and 
features very handsome and expressive, there is 
scarcely an artist of note who has not sued for the 
honour of taking his portrait; the best I have seen 
are those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, and Wilson and Watson. Lord Buchan has 
a great taste for letters, as well as for the fine 
arts. He has written the life of Napier of Merchis- 
toun, essays very ingenious, and an interesting life of 
Fletcher of Saltoun. ... His lordship’s library ‘is 
extensive and valuable. In his collection of MSS. 
are some papers highly curious and interesting ; one 
of them is an original poem of Thomson’s.”’ 

This Earl had two distinguished brothers.) In 
1810 the estates were entailed by him on his natural 
son, Sir David Erskine, and on his death, 19th April 
1829, Sir David became the proprietor of the Abbey. 
In several ways he seems to have continued the 
work of improving its condition, and, among other 
things, erected monuments to the Earl of Mar and 

1 <Dryburgh Abbey: its Monks and its Lords,’ p. 38, first footnote. 
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Hugh de Morville, which are now to be seen in the 
east wall of the chancel of the church. To him we 
are also indebted for many interesting details with 
regard to the Abbey, as given in his ‘ Annals of 
Dryburgh.’ The outstanding event during his pro- 
prietorship undoubtedly was the interment of Sir 
Walter Scott’s body on 26th September 1832 in St 
Mary’s Aisle, the right of burial having come to him 
through his connection with the Haliburtons. 

Sir David having died in 1837 without issue, Dry- 
burgh Abbey passed to Henry David, twelfth Earl 
of Buchan, nephew of David, the eleventh earl. He 
had succeeded his uncle in 1829, and in 1830 estab- 
lished in the House of Lords his right to the peerage. 
Earl Henry David died in London 13th September 
1857, and was buried in Ripon Cathedral. 

The eldest son of this Earl having predeceased his 
father in 1836, the estate of Dryburgh Abbey de- 
scended to his granddaughter, John Berry Erskine,! 
who married in 1858 George Eden Biber, son of the 
late George Edward Biber, LL.D., Vicar of Roe- 
hampton, Surrey, and afterwards Rector of West 
Allington, Lincolnshire. The husband of the Hon. 
John Berry Erskine assumed, under the provisions 
of the deed of entail, the name of Erskine, and 
came to be known as George Eden Biber-Erskine. 
He took orders in 1859, and died in 1866. On the 
death of the Hon. John Berry Erskine, wife of the 
-Rev. George Eden Biber-Erskine, in 1870, the estate 
of Dryburgh passed to George Oswald Harry Biber- 
Erskine, their oldest son, who, since 1904, has re- 
sided at Newmains, and has done more than any 


1 Miss Erskine bore the unusual name, for a lady, of John. 
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of his predecessors to make the sacred spot beautiful 
and interesting. On 15th August 1893, Mr Erskine 
married Lucy, eldest daughter of the late T. A. 
Urwick, Esq., of Corfe Mullen, near Wimborne, 
Dorset. 

In the month of March 1918 the Abbey was sold 
to the Right Hon. Lord Glenconner for the sum of 
£35,000, and on 13th May a most interesting cere- 
mony took place within the ruined walls of the 
church. His lordship, with true patriotic spirit, had 
bought the estate with a view to presenting the 
Abbey and its appropriate surroundings as a gift to 
the Scottish nation. 

Amid all its vicissitudes and its many changes of 
owners, none has been more pleasing nor has any 
given greater hope for its future than this, the last 
phase, upon which the Abbey was now to enter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE ABBEY GIFTED TO THE NATION. 


In October 1917 intimation was made that the 
estate of Dryburgh would be offered for sale. Such 
a proposal created a good deal of anxiety about the 
future of the Abbey, and the welcome news that 
Lord Glenconner had purchased this historic ruin 
in order to present it to the nation brought wide- 
spread relief and pleasure. Many societies and public 
bodies, particularly throughout the Borders, joined 
in congratulating the munificent donor on his phil- 
anthropic and patriotic act. As the term of Whit- 
sunday—when the property came into the hands of 
Lord Glenconner—approached, it was recognised that 
the importance of the occasion ought to be marked 
by some public function. Ultimately, at the desire 
of his lordship, the Right Reverend the Moderators 
of the Church of Scotland and of the United Free 
Church of Scotland issued invitations to attend a 
short ceremony and a divine service, to be held at 
Dryburgh on 14th May 1918. The day was ideal for 
such a purpose—calm and clear, with just sufficient 
cloud to temper the heat of the sun. At any time 
the setting of the Abbey is beautiful, but it was 
never more so than on this historic occasion. Its 
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ancient trees and green meadows were clothed with 
the freshest verdure of May. From thickets of ever- 
green and other bushes about Dryburgh rose a burst 
of song, and through their branches came the mur- 
mur of the classic Tweed. Rarely, if ever, in all its 
history can this sacred pile have looked to better 
advantage than when it was about to pass into the 
possession of the Scottish nation. A crowd of fully 
two thousand people had gathered to witness the 
ceremony—one which filled the Abbey Church and 
its immediate surroundings. 

The day’s proceedings began with a short Com- 
munion service in the chancel. Near the spot where 
the high altar stood in the days when the abbots 
held sway, a small stone communion table had been 
placed for the time by Lord Glenconner’s instruc- 
tions. Behind this table was hung an old altar- 
cloth, one reputed to have been used centuries earlier 
in the service of the Abbey. Lord and Lady Glen- 
conner, with a few of the local ministers and elders, 
were present, and the Right Rev. Professor Cooper, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, assisted by his chaplain, the Rev. J. M. 
Kirkpatrick, minister of St Bride’s, Glasgow, dis- 
pensed Communion. Within the mouldering chancel 
walls, roofed by the blue vault of heaven, fully 
twenty persons partook reverently of the Sacrament, 
amid circumstances that were in their own way 
unique, as well as intensely significant and impressive. 

By eleven o’clock the gate at the Abbey Lodge 
was thrown open, and worshippers from far and near 
found their way to the places arranged for them. 
The Moderator of the Synod of Merse and Teviot- 
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dale, with those of surrounding Presbyteries, appeared 
early. Later came representatives of Edinburgh 
Town Council, with the Councils and School Boards 
of most of the neighbouring parishes and Border 
towns; the Presidents and Members of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland; the Edinburgh Branch 
of the British Medical Association. A large and 
imposing body of Freemasons, headed by the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master of Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
Selkirkshire—Mr Norman Ballantyne of Ulsta,—in- 
cluding deputations from several daughter Lodges 
in Berwickshire, with members of the local Good 
Templar Lodges, followed in procession. The chil- 
dren under the School Boards of Mertoun and several 
other parishes, with the pupils from the Abbey and 
St Mary’s Schools, Melrose, were also gathered to 
witness a scene which they could never forget. At 
least one pupil from Edinburgh Academy—an insti- 
tution whose foundation-stone Sir Walter Scott had 
laid—joined with the others. The school teachers 
of the neighbourhood acted as ushers, and conducted 
the different sections of the assembling multitude 
to their places. 

Within the old Chapter House itself, representa- 
tives of the different councils, boards, and societies 
were robing, and those of the clergy who were to 
take official part prepared themselves for a seemly 
and well-ordered entry into the church. About half- 
past eleven o'clock two processions entered the 
Abbey, one composed of the civic dignitaries, the 
other of the Right Rev. the Moderators, with their 
chaplains and the local ministers. Punctual to the 
hour of service, 11.30, Lord and Lady Glenconner, 
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accompanied by the Duke of Atholl, arrived at the 
Abbey Lodge Gate, and were received by Captain 
C. B. Balfour of Newton Don, Lord Lieutenant of 
Berwickshire. As the distinguished party made their 
way along the narrow rustic path, they passed be- 
tween a double line of members from the Border 
Masonic Lodges, and having entered the Abbey, 
they were met in welcome by the Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the Moderator of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, and the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, the vast audience then joining with full 
hearts and voices in the first verse of the National 
Anthem. Already the minister of Mertoun had 
taken his place at the pillar from which the service 
was to be conducted, awaiting a signal to proceed 
from Lord Glenconner. 

After a solemn and beautiful prayer for the king 
had been offered, the donor of the magnificent gift, 
in a most thoughtful and appropriate speech, an- 
nounced the presentation of the Abbey to the 
nation :— 

We are gathered here to-day to mark by an appropriate 
ceremony the passing of the ancient foundation of Dryburgh 
Abbey from private ownership to the possession of the State. 
Pilgrims have come here from every clime to pay their respect 
to the memory of the greatest master of romance, and I 
would like to-day to add my tribute of remembrance and 
praise. This Abbey is a worthy resting-place for the body 
that once sheathed the great soul of Sir Walter. Ruined 
though those walls may be, they shelter and preserve his 
memory just as the holy edifices sheltered and preserved the 
guarded flame of sacred fire long ago. “Fire” and “light ” 
have been taken as symbols of the Divine in the religions of 
all time, and they are an expression of an exalted apprehen- 


sion in mankind. If we allow our thoughts to linger for a 
few moments with the ancient religious lore of the past, we 
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find the ancients taught three primary principles: Wisdom 
of the laws of God, concern for the welfare of man, and for- 
titude against the accidents of life. How pre-eminently do 
these great qualities figure in the character of Sir Walter 
Scott! The pages of his journal reveal how great a measure 
of fortitude he brought to bear against ‘“ the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” The Divine nature of fire figures in 
many legends of the primitive world—so does the Tree of Life 
—‘“and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.”’ Standing as we are to-day amid the wounds and 
strife of a slaughtered Europe, these words have an appeal 
of peculiar and poignant promise. Sir Walter’s memory 
burns here like a steady flame. No one will deny the Divine 
nature of a noble memory. In Sir Walter’s own words—“ It 
is a voice calling to mankind, ringing through the ages.” 
This Abbey, with all that it enshrines, I now present to your 
Grace as representative of the State, in full confidence that 
these walls will be guarded and preserved for all time with 
love and reverent care. 


With a similar display of fine feeling and dignity, 
the Duke of Atholl—wearing the uniform of a staff 
officer, as representative of His Majesty’s First Com- 
missioner of Works—graciously accepted the Abbey 
on behalf of the nation, and in closing conveyed the 
thanks of King George to Lord Glenconner for his 
handsome and valuable gift in these words :— 


My LorD GLENCONNER,—I have been asked to accept, on 
behalf of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings, the custody of Dryburgh Abbey, your 
splendid gift to the nation. With equal insight and gene- 
rosity you have recognised how fitting it was that this his- 
toric edifice should become the property of the Scottish 
people, and you have not stinted yourself to bring this about. 
The gift is one which will, I do not doubt, be deeply valued 
by Scotsmen in all time coming, not only for its historical 
associations, but also for its intrinsic beauty, and because it 
is the resting-place of one of the greatest and most patriotic 
of Scotsmen. Under the custodianship of the Commissioners 
of Public Works it will be preserved with most scientific 
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and enlightened care, and assuredly for many years to come 
your name, my Lord, will be held in grateful memory by those 
who come to visit Dryburgh. We rejoice to know that this 
beautiful Abbey is not the only one which is in process of 
becoming the property of the Scottish nation. Another build- 
ing of intense interest to Scotsmen is being handed over 
in the shape of Melrose Abbey, and I know of a Cathedral, 
considerably further north than this, in regard to which 
informal negotiations were opened some time ago, and would 
have been concluded ere this, had it not been for pressure of 
work caused by the war. I do not doubt, Lord Glenconner, 
that your noble gift will further stimulate the handing over 
to the nation of other buildings and ruins of antiquarian 
and historical interest, not only on the Borders, but through- 
out Scotland. In conclusion, I have to state that I am com- 
manded by the King to express to you personally His Majesty’s 
warm appreciation of the generosity and patriotism which 
have prompted the gift, which I have now much pleasure 
in formally receiving. 


Now Divine service opened with the singing of the 
121st Psalm. Then a very remarkable incident hap- 
pened. While a rich and full volume of praise rose 
heavenward, suddenly an aeroplane appeared above 
the trees and hovered overhead. It caused a mo- 
mentary distraction, and yet, in a time of national 
crisis and deep anxiety, when the long-drawn struggle 
between the nations had reached its intensest and 
most fateful stage, this messenger from the heavens 
seemed like an answer to the grand old Psalm which 
the people were singing, and hearts felt more con- 
fident and strong to face whatever might befall. 
The unexpected touch given in this way to the ser- 
vice made one of its most indelible incidents. 


Prayer was then offered by the Rev. D. G. Manuel, 
who said :— 
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Our help is in the Name of the Lorp 

Who made heaven and earth, 

O Gop, make speed to save us: 

O LorD, make haste to help us. 

Glory be to the FATHER and to the Son 
and to the Hoty GuHostT. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end.—AMEN. 


Let us pray— 

O Gop, Who hast gathered us once more within these 
sacred walls, and given to us the assurance that, in all places 
where Thou recordest Thy name, Thou wilt meet with Thy 
people to bless them, vouchsafe to us now a consciousness 
of Thy presence; pour out upon us the gift of Tay HoLy 
Spirit, and let the words of our mouth and the meditations 
of our heart be acceptable in Thy sight, our Strength and 
our Redeemer. 

Most Merciful FATHER, Who didst give to those who were 
wont to worship Thee here, to remind themselves from day 
to day that if Thou, O LorpD, shouldst mark iniquity, who 
shall stand, help us to remember anew our need of pardon. 
And forasmuch as Thou didst also give to Thine ancient 
servants the assurance that there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mightest be feared, help us with them. to know the 
blessedness of those whose transgressions are forgiven. 

Ever-loving FATHER, Who through Thy dear Son, JESUS 
CHRIST, didst plant Thy Church in our earth and give the 
promise to perpetuate it and preserve it, we bless Thee for 
the fulfilment of Thy word given to those who for centuries 
worshipped Thee here ; for the grace which Thou didst vouch- 
safe to them to rear again this fair fabric, when time after 
time it had been destroyed; and for the help which Thou 
didst bestow upon them to continue their worship amid much 
that might have discouraged. Give us grace, we beseech 
Thee, to continue in their steadfastness. Help us, with them, 
to advance Thy Kingdom. And thanking Thee, above all, 
for the gift of Thy Beloved Son, our Redeemer, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, may we still strive to adorn 
the doctrine of our Lorp and Saviour, and finally, through 
Him, win the crown of life. 
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Eternal FATHER, amid all change Thou changest not. Look 
down, we entreat Thee, upon this spot, consecrated of old to 
the worship of Thy name. Bless the donor of the gift, and 
the nation in receiving it. Banish from its precincts all that 
is evil and unseemly. Preserve it long to be a source of pure 
delight to those who look upon its loveliness. And, as here a 
worshipping people call to their remembrance the first preach- 
ers in this valley of the Gospel of Thy Grace: the pious men 
who reared these walls in such fair beauty: and the mighty 
master of prose and verse who sleeps beneath these hallowed 
arches,—grant that their thoughts may be raised above the 
gift to Thee, the Only Giver of them all: that they may 
know Thee the only true GoD, and JESUS CHRIST Whom 
Thou has sent; and, walking in the light of the LoRD, may 
attain at last to the light perpetual ; through the same JESUS 
CHRIST our LorD, to Whom, with Thee and the Hoty GuHostT, 
be glory and praise eternal; and taught of Whom we are 
bold to say— 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever.—AMEN. 


Lessons from Isaiah ii. 2-5, and from St Matthew 
v. 1-12, were solemnly read by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, with an interval between for 
the singing of Psalm 124. 

The recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, led by the 
Right Rev. the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
followed, after which an intercessory prayer was 
offered by the Right Rev. Principal Mackichan, 
LL.D., Moderator of the United Free Church, in the 
words :— 


BELOVED BRETHREN,—Seeing that we have a great High 
Priest. that is passed into the heavens, JEsus the Son of Gop, 
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let us come boldly unto the throne of the heavenly grace, that 
we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of need. 


Let us pray— 


O Sprait of the living Gop, Who dost Thyself make inter- 
cession for us, help our infirmities, for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought. Lighten Thou our darkness, 
that we may be made conscious of our own needs, and, under- 
standing through them the needs of others, may ask those 
things that are according to the will of God. 

O God, Who art our Creator and Redeemer, look down 
in love and pity upon the nations which Thou has made. 
Lord Jesus, Who, on Thy Cross, didst stretch out Thine 
arms over the world of men, be Thou lifted up among all 
nations and draw all men to Thyself. King of kings and 
Lord of lords, Who art the blessed and only Potentate, be 
pleased to behold with Thy favour our nation and our Sove- 
reign Lord the King. Endue him richly with Thy grace, 
and strengthen him by Thy Holy Spirit for the high service 
to which Thou hast called him, and for the heavy burdens 
of a day of tribulation and sore struggle. We pray for Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, that she may be upheld in her 
tender ministry to the needs of a suffering people, for the 
Queen Mother, the Prince of Wales, and all the Royal House, 
that it may please Thee to prosper them in all their efforts 
to comfort and to sustain the spirit of the nation. 

Be Thou, O God, the refuge and the strength of our people 
in this stern and solemn hour. Strengthen our courage, our 
steadfastness, and our hope; keep pure our purpose; pre- 
serve us from every form of pride and vainglory. O Lord 
of Hosts, Who leddest Thy people like a flock, at Whose 
presence, when Thou didst march before them, the earth 
shook and the heavens dropped, go before our armies and 
the armies of our Allies, and lead them, if it please Thee, to 
speedy and final victory. “Some trust in chariots and some 
in horses, but we will remember the name of the Lord our 
God.” Stir up Thy strength, and come and save us. Man 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, we commend to Thy 
boundless compassion the multitudes of the afflicted and the 
sorrowing in our own and other lands; the captives, who are 
languishing in alien lands; the wounded in our hospitals, at 
home or on the fields of war; the dying, the bereaved and 
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desolate. Enter Thou the darkened homes of the mourners, 
and with Thine own hand of love do Thou bind the broken 
hearts, and touch the stricken ones to life and hope again. 
Especially do we pray for those who have gone from peaceful 
homes in this region of quiet and beauty, and for all dear to 
us, who are now exposed to hourly peril on the fields of war. 
Cover their heads in the day of battle; deliver us from fear 
as we commit them to Thy holy keeping. We pray for all 
who, in the home-land or on the fronts of war, are minister- 
ing to the needs of our brave sailors or soldiers—tfor physicians 
and nurses, for chaplains, and for all, both men and women, 
who are serving in hut and. hospital in all the lands that have 
been touched by this war. And for all our people we beseech 
Thee, entreating Thee to purify our nation from everything 
that stains its life, that, by temperance and purity and true 
godliness, it may become fitted to enter into the inheritance 
of freedom which is being purchased for it with so great a 
price. Help us all to serve one another in love, that we may 
have the mind of Christ. Jesus, our Master, Who took upon 
Him the form of a servant of man. Finally, we pray for the 
good estate of the Catholic Church, that all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity may dwell and wark together in the 
unity of the spirit and in the bonds of peace. Lord Jesus, 
do Thou so fill the vision of our souls that we may see Thee 
only and not ourselves. 

With these our humble supplications we unite, as is most 
meet, our devout thanksgiving for Thy manifold goodness. 
We thank and praise Thee, O God, for Thine unspeakable 
gift, the gift of Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of 
our sins. We thank Thee for the means of grace and for the 
hope of glory. Standing in Thy presence, amid the beauty 
which Thou hast so lavishly spread around us, we thank 
Thee for the fair land in which the lot of so many of us has 
been cast. We praise Thee for so much of the beauty of moun- 
tain, meadow, and river that Thou hast gathered together for 
us in this Scottish land, and, most of all, for the beauty of 
the lives consecrated to Thy service that have been lived 
within it: for all who struggled and suffered and died that 
we might inherit a spiritual freedom; for men and women 
of whom the world was not worthy. We remember them in 
Thy presence now. We thank Thee for all that Thou didst 
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enable them to achieve in Thy service and for us. Grant, O 
God, that we may not prove unmindful or unworthy of them. 

We give Thee thanks for men whom Thou hast raised up on 
our Scottish soil to serve the Nation and Empire throughout 
the world, for men of learning, for men of science, and for 
poets and preachers who have spoken to the heart of the 
nation and to all men. And in this place, so full of memories 
which our country esteems precious, we thank Thee that 
Thou didst put it into the heart of Thy servant to bestow 
this gift upon our nation in a spirit of true and generous 
patriotism ; and we beseech Thee to grant that this place, 
thus happily preserved for us, may serve a high purpose in 
keeping alive great memories, and in quickening noble ambi- 
tions among our people. 

These, our supplications and thanksgivings, we present in 
the name and for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord, Who 
liveth and reigneth for ever with Thee and with the Holy 
Spirit, world without end.—AMEN. 


Sir Walter Scott’s translation of three verses from 
the “ Dies Ire,” in the closing canto of the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ was then sung, and the Right 
Rev. the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
Professor Cooper, D.D., D.C.L., preached the follow- 
ing very eloquent and appropriate sermon “ Ad 
majorem Dei gloriam,”’ from the text— 


** Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
goever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.’ —PHILIPPIANS iv. 8. 


I do not need to tell you—you must have felt it for your- 
selves as I was reading them—with what singular precision 
these words of the Apostle describe the manifold virtues 
which shone in the life, and are for ever mirrored in the writ- 
ings, of the great bard of prose and verse, whose mortal part 
found so appropriate a resting-place in this sweet and sacred 
spot. There lies Sir Walter, beneath those fine first-pointed 
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arches “‘ of the ‘ Lady Aisle,’ surrounded by the dust of many 
a White Canon and many a Border knight, amid the ashes 
of his own rough clan,” in the heart of the scenes he sung, 
within reach of that sound which “of all others was most 
delicious to his ears in life, the gentle ripple of the Tweed 
over its pebbles.”’ Better, says the wise man, is the day 
of death than the day of one’s birth ; and the grave of a good 
man is at once more holy and more powerful than his birth- 
place. It is so in the chief case of all. Dear and sacred beyond 
words, as is the stable-cave at Bethlehem in which our God 
and Saviour first drew human breath, yet dearer and more 
sacred still, more eloquent of the love of God, and therefore 
more central to the heart of Christendom, is the Holy Sepul- 
chre, nigh unto the place where He was crucified, wherein 
they laid His lifeless body, and He vouchsafed to rest till 
the third day. That brief occupancy has hallowed the grave 
for ever: it has turned it for the believer from a charnel- 
house into a sleeping-place ! 


“O may the grave become to me 
The bed of peaceful rest, 
Whence I shall gladly rise at length 
And mingle with the blest! ~ 
Cheered by this hope, with patient mind, 
I'll wait Heaven’s high decree, 
Till the appointed period come 
When death shall set me free.” 


Such was the Christian faith and hope in which our poet 
died ; in which also (as his biographer is careful to remind 
us), he was buried: with the words read over him: ‘In sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ; Who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be like unto His glorious body, according to 
the mighty working whereby He is able to subdue all things 
to Himself.” More than the loveliness of the situation, more 
than the “fair sanctity ’ of the Abbey ruins, it is the grave 
of Scott that makes the gift of Dryburgh an event of national 
delight and of world-wide interest. The noble donor has the 
thanks to-day, not of Scotland alone, but of all mankind. 
For to the whole race Sir Walter was a gift—a gift of God 
—to charm at once and to instruct humanity: to think, 
himselfi—as the Apostle bids—of whatsoever things are 
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true, of whatsoever things are honourable, of whatsoever 
things are pure, of whatsoever things are lovely, of what- 
soever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise—to revolve those things in his 
own mind, and then to pour them forth, with profuse and 
living illustrations, first in volume after volume of easy, 
unaffected, and delightful verse; and then, with a profusion 
richer still, in hardly less poetic and more manly prose—in 
that marvellous series of clean, generous, humorous, noble, 
and inspiring fictions—the Waverley Novels. 

The taunt has been urged against Scott that he was not a 
prophet. Certainly he was far too modest to assume the 
pose of one. Certainly he did not (in Zechariah’s phrase) 
wear a rough garment to deceive. He was too reverent to 
“stale with ordinary oaths” his regard for sacred things. 
But the regard was there, and it was operative. You see 
his life-long attitude towards religion in the lines with which, 
at end of his first great poem, he introduces the hymn we have 
just been singing :— 


“Then mass was sung, and pray’rs were said, 
And solemn requiem for the dead ; 
And bells toll’d out. their mighty peal 
For the departed spirit’s weal ; 

And ever in the office close 
The hymn of intercession rose ; 
And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song,— 
DIES IR#, DIES ILLA, 
SOLVET SHCLUM IN FAVILLA : 
While the pealing organ rung ; 
Were it meet with sacred strain 
To close my lay, so light and vain, 
Thus the holy fathers sung. 


Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


I. 


There, surely, speaks the prophet. These are the first 
notes of the great reconciling movement which was to re- 
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vive, ere long, both in England and in Scotland, the very 
idea of the Church Catholic; to reveal the treasures, so long 
despised, of old devotion; to give back something of the 
beauty of holiness to the sanctuary and its services; and to 
teach us at once the continuity of the Church on earth through 
all the periods of its outwardly changeful history, and the 
glorious Lordship over both the living and the dead of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

-Dr Pusey used often to dwell on Scott’s “ indirect relation 
to the Oxford Movement ’—a relation which (he said) ‘‘ con- 
sisted not only in the high moral tone which characterised 
Scott’s writings, and marked them off so sharply from the 
contemporary popular works of fiction; but also, and especi- 
ally, in the interest which he aroused on behalf of ages and of 
persons who had been buried out of sight to an extent that to 
our generation would appear incredible.” In Scotland Sir 
Walter’s influence undoubtedly contributed to that revival of 
the evangelical aspects of our religion which became so conspic- 
uous in the year after his death. He hated the so-called cul- 
ture which, sometimes, in the eighteenth century had turned 
(so he said) ‘‘ the pulpit of the Gospel into a school of heathen 
morality.” He praised the sermons of Dean Swift for their 
dogmatic faithfulness; nor, with all his pride in Joanna 
Baillie’s tragedies, would he tolerate her when she published 
a work of a Socinian tendency upon the Person of our blessed 
Lord. “ What has she to do,” he indignantly exclaimed, 
‘with questions of that sort?” and ‘“‘he refused to add the . 
book to his library.” 

Alike the Oxford Movement and the Revival of Scottish 
Evangelicalism had “ the defects of their qualities,” but both 
of them contributed to the larger outlook which is ours to-day, 
and lent powerful aid to that work of Christian and Catholic 
reunion, whereof the mere initial stages are bearing among us 
such healing and refreshing fruit. Scott (as we have said) gave 
a powerful impetus to both movements ; while the remarkable 
balance and sanity of his judgment condemned beforehand 
the excesses and mistakes of both. We count him securely 
as a Prophet of Christian Unity—of unity, I mean, between 
the different sections of the Church of Christ. 
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II. 


But there is another form of Christian Unity not less— 
nay, even more—essential: the unity between high and low, 
between rich and poor, between young and old. No schism 
could be more disastrous than that which puts jealousies 
and enmities, instead of confidence and brotherhood, along 
lines like these. And here, again, I claim for Scott the praise 
of having ‘“ prophesied ”’ against those errors, and preached 
the contrary truths and virtues—preached them, moreover, 
on principles confessedly and definitely Christian. I illus- 
trate my point from a passage in ‘ Marmion,’ in the intro- 
duction to the sixth canto, which he dates from this parish, 
from ‘“‘ Mertoun House, Christmas ” [1808]. It is in praise of 
another good thing we have since revived in Scotland—a 
keeping of Christmas religious at once and social :— 

“ And well” (he sings) “our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll’d, 
And brought blythe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 

Gave honour to the holy night ; 

On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung : 
That only night in all the year 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donn’d her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dress’d with holly green. 


Then open’d wide the Baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And ceremony doff’d his pride. 


All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


The feast and holy-tide to share, 
And mix sobriety with wine, 
And honest mirth with thoughts divine.” 
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Do we not need more of this at the present day? Is not 
this the right kind of Christmas keeping, and of social inter- 
course in general—precisely what we want to avert from us 
the spread of those mad, unbrotherly, and portentous falsities, 
which, in the space of a single year, have reduced to a heap 
of calcined dust the huge Colossus of the North? Do we 
not want it—not for our safety merely, but for a joy: that 
we may have joy in our brother, and in all our brothers and 
sisters, in social life, and above all in the House and Fellow- 
ship of Christ our Elder Brother, and of God, His Father, 
Who in Christ is our Father also ? 


ITI. 


Scott’s teaching, moreover, of all those things was not in 
word merely, but in deed and in truth. Besides being one of 
the very greatest and most famed of authors, he was ever 

the most generous and brotherly of men. A keen partisan 
in politics, a Tory of the Tories—quite conscious of his fame 
and of his powers—there was no narrowness, no stiffness in 
his open-hearted hospitality and helpful friendships. Kind 
to the poor and the distressed, he was kindness itself at home, 
the friend as well as the master of his servants, happy in 
the midst of them, drawing from life, with evident delight, 
not their foibles merely but their genuine fidelity and worth. 
His poor folks are his finest characters. His patriotism was 
of the warmest. Then how industrious he was! And if, 
when wealth came rolling in, he dealt with too slack a hand 
and incurred liabilities he could not meet, how noble was 
his determination and how heroic his exertions, amid failing 
powers, to pay off the enormous debt, and “ die,’ as he put 
it, “an honest man!” Honesty may be a homely virtue, 
but it is a most essential one. 


IV. 


Lastly, his religion taught him how to die, as well as how 
to live. It never omitted—as the religion of to-day is too 
apt to do—the solemn fact that we have death before us, and 
after death the judgment. It adds to the preciousness of 
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this, his resting-place, that it was chosen by himself. In the 
summer of 1818—almost a hundred years ago to-day—when 
he was in the very meridian of his fame, when all Scotland 
was in raptures over ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ (with its 
exquisite picture of Presbyterian piety), he was thinking of 
his end: he came over here from Abbotsford; ‘ pointed 
out ” (says Lockhart), ‘“‘ the sepulchral aisle of his Haliburton 
ancestors, and said he hoped, in God’s appointed time, to 
lay his bones among their dust.’”” And when that time arrived, 
some fourteen years later, in September 1832, it found him 
with his mind decayed indeed, but occupied with the things 
that matter—“ dwelling, with rare exceptions, on serious and 
solemn things. . . . Whenever we could follow him” (his 
son-in-law assures us), “it was a fragment of the Bible 
(especially the Prophecies of Isaiah and the Book of Job) 
or some petition of the Litany, or a verse of some Psalm 
(in the old Scots metrical version), or of some of the magnificent 
hymns of the Romish ritual, in which he had always delighted, 
but which had probably hung on his memory now in connec- 
tion with the Church services he had attended while in Italy. 
We very often heard distinctly the cadence of the Dies Ire ; 
and, I think, the very last stanza that we could make out was 
the first of a still greater favourite :— 


“STaBpaT MATER DOLOROSA 
JUXTA CRUCEM LACHRYMOSA 
DUM PENDEBAT FILIUS.” 


Or, as we have it translated in our ‘ Scottish Hymnal ’ :— 


“‘ By the Cross, her station keeping, 
Stood the mournful mother, weeping, 
Where He hung, her dying Lord.” 


So, at the Cross of Calvary, at the very feet of Jesus, in 
all humility of faith and meditation, his spirit passed away. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them. 

Alike, then, for the life and for the death, for the char- 
acter and the writings, of this greatest of our countrymen 
we do well to bless and praise the Giver of all good; and as 
Christians, as well as Scotsmen, to thank the generous heart 
that has secured this grave as a possession for our nation, 
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till that day when all graves shall be opened, and death shall 
be swallowed up in victory. Now to God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be glory and praise 
eternal.—AMEN. 


After his powerful sermon, the Moderator repeated 
the Collect :— 


O Merciful God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is the Resurrection and the Life, in Whom whosoever be- 
lieveth shall live though he die. ... We meekly beseech 
Thee to raise us up from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness ; that, when we shall depart this life, we may 
rest in Him, and at the general resurrection, at the last day, 
may be found acceptable in Thy sight, and receive that 
blessing which Thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce 
to all that love and fear Thee, saying—Come, ye blessed 
children of my Father, receive the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world: Grant this, we beseech 
Thee, O merciful Father, through Jesus Christ, our Mediator 
and Redeemer.—AMEN. 


The singing of ‘The Church’s One Foundation,” 
the Benediction pronounced by the Rev. Dr Cooper 
at the high altar, and a choral anthem brought this 
memorable service to a close. No one who was 
present could well depart unmoved; to many, it 
must have been one of those events which help to 
give life a higher uplift and a wider outlook. If 
those who took part were not better and stronger 
for their experience, the fault lay with themselves. 
Nature, rich in hope and promise, joined with that 
hoary past which strove for utterance through all 
that remained of pillared aisle and crumbling wall in 
a call to the multitude present, and through them to 
the nation. The appeal itself came through the 
channel best understood of man—that of human lips, 
informed and warmed by a human heart possessed 
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and thrilled by the divine. The service, too, marked 
in its own way the closing of a past and the opening 
of a new era; it was a little strand in that great 
procession of events which make Christ’s Church the 
one great hope of the world. Somewhere over the 
ancient Abbey still floated strains which had risen 
so lately like the sound of many waters, strains of 
travail and warfare greater far than the greatest 
earthly conflict :— 


“ Mid toil and tribulation, 

And tumult of her war, 

She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore ; 

Till with the vision glorious 
Her longing eyes are blest, 

And the great Church victorious 
Shall be the Church at rest.” 
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Abbot, origin of name, mode of election 
and admission, 66 e¢ seq.—installation 
of Abbot of Dryburgh, 70. 

Abbotsford, 328. 

fev ae initiates Scholastic movement, 

Abercorn, seat of Pictish bishopric, 37. 

Aberdeen, Breviary of, 17, 21, 23—Regis- 
ter of, 98—John de, Abbot of Dry- 
burgh, 175, 178. 

Abernethy, Culdees at, 39. 

Accolti, Cardinal, agent of Scotland at 
Rome, 282. 

‘ Acta Dominorum Auditorum,’ 214, 

‘ Acta Dominorum Concilii,’ 213. 

oe Bishop of Caithness, his murder, 

Adamnan, his conversion to Romish 
views, 35. 

Adrian IV., Pope, instructs Scottish 
bishops to obey the Archbishop of 
York, 86. 

Adrian V., Pope, demands of Scottish 
clergy, 137. 

Adrian VI., Pope, 238, 240. 

Agilbert, Bishop of West Saxons, at 
Whitby, 34. 

Agnes, wife of Earl of March, defends 
Dunbar, 160. 

Aidan, St, founds Old Mailros Abbey, 2 
—sent to court of King Oswald, 27— 
“the Apostle of England,” 28. 

Ailred, his account of the Battle of the 
Standard, 46. 

Airegal-Muodain, Bishop of, 10, 

Alan, Abbot of Dryburgh, 95, 

Alan, Constable of Scotland, his help 
asked by Pope Gregory IX., 106. 

Alan, Lord of Galloway, 182. 

Alban, first Bishop of, a Culdee, 39. 
Albany, Robert, Duke of, his wise rule as 
Regent, 176. ‘ 
Albany, Murdoch, Duke of, his execution 
brought about by James I., 182. 
Albany, Alexander, Duke of, his im- 

prisonment and escape to France, 202, 


Albany, John, Duke of, made Regent, 
225—appoints James Ogilvie Abbot of 
Dryburgh, 227—his letter to Cardinal 
Accolti regarding the Abbey of Dry- 
burgh, 232—appoints James Stewart 
Abbot, 285—returns to France, 245. 

Alcluyd, stronghold of the Britons, 13. 

Alexander I. founds bishoprics of Moray 
and Dunkeld, 42—favours English 
colonisation of Scotland, 46. 

Alexander II., his coronation at Scone, 
and invasion of England, 102—death 
in island of Kerrera, and burial at 
Melrose, 120. 

Alexander III., the golden age of Scot- 
land, 101—refuses the papal demand 
for tithes, 138—settles succession, and 
yi ai marriage, 1389—his tragic death, 

Alexander III., Pope, confirms grants 
made to Dryburgh, 84—favours the 
independence of the Scottish Church, 
86—excommunicates William the Lion, 
91—issues mandate to collect the 
revenues of Dryburgh Abbey, 124— 
excommunicates the Durward party 
and others, 129. 

Alexander VI. promotes Forman to the 
See of Moray, 220. 

Allan, Rev. Archibald, his explanation 
i personal liberality to the Church, 
4 


Alloa, residence of Earl of Mar, 317— 
lands and barony of, 319. 

Almaric visits Palestine as a Premonstra- 
tensian preacher, 57. 

Almoner, duties of, 74. 

Alnwick, monks from its Abbey colonise 
Dryburgh, 31—its Abbey an offshoot 
from Newhouse, 54— besieged by 
William the Lion, 89—Abbot Geoffrey 
promoted from Dryburgh to its Abbey, 
97. 

Alwenton, William de, his charter to 
the monks of Melrose, 182. 

Anacletus, Anti-pope, 54, 
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Anastasius IV., 83. 

Ancrum, Baron of, Sir Patrick Scott, 
3827. 

Ancrum Moor, battle of, 252—probably 
watched by the monks of Dryburgh, 
253. 

Andrew, Abbot of Dryburgh, 164—wit- 
nesses destruction of the Abbey, 169, 
Andrews, St, liberality of Angus Mac- 
Fergus to its religious brotherhood, 38 
—Culdee centre, 39—relations strained 
between the Pope and King William 
over election to its See, 89 e¢ seq.— 
disputed succession to this See, 128— 
twenty-six English priests deposed in 
its diocese, 145—unsuccessful attempt 
of the Duke of Rothesay against the 
castle of, 171—its University founded, 
1414, 177—Synodical Statuta of, 181— 
its diocese ravaged, 189—the See of, 
made an archbishopric, 197—money 
value of See as fixed by the Pope, 
199—contention with Glasgow, 200— 
special taxation of churches in its 
diocese, 206—papal indulgence privi- 
leges to St Salvator’s College at, 207 
—archbishopric of, contested, 226— 
martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton at, 

240—siege of its castle, 258, 

Angus, Earl of, in arms against James 
Til, 208—Forman attached to his 
household, 219. 

Angus, Earl of, leads an expedition to 
an Borders, 246—at Ancrum Moor, 

52. 

Angus, Earl of, banished for his share in 
the Raid of Ruthven, 303. 

Angus MacFergus dedicates a tenth of 
his inheritance to St Andrews, 38. 

‘Annals and Antiquities of Dryburgh,’ 
Sir David Erskine, quoted, 227, 228, 
241, 244, 264, 323, 324, 326, 336. 

Annan, battle of, 159. 

Anne, Queen of France, 228, 

Arbroath, national assembly meets at, 
and appeals to the Pope, 150—battle 
of, 190—appointment to its abbacy, 
205—appeal to Rome, 210—its Abbey 
gifted to Esmé Stewart, 301. 

Archdale, author of ‘Monasticum Hiber- 
nicum,’ 11, 

Ardchattan, formerly Balimhaodan or 
St Modan’s town, 15. 

Argyle, Somerled of, his revolt, 87. 

Argyll, Bishop of, made suffragan to 
Glasgow, 201—David, Bishop of, Com- 
mendator of Dryburgh, 229, 

Argyll, Earl of, one of the Lords of the 
Congregation, 278—a member of the 
ay under the Regent Moray, 
9 

Arran, Earl of, Governor of Scotland, 
252—his ‘‘appointment” with the 
defenders of St Andrews Castle, 258— 
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writes Edward VI. about the captive 
abbot of Dryburgh, 261—requested by 
France to demit the Regency, 269— 
appealed to by a Provincial Council of 
the Church, 270—as Duke of Chatel- 
herault, member of the Government 
under the Earl of Moray, 287—absence 
from Convention of Estates, 288. 

Arran, Earl of, Captain James Stewart 
aie 301—in power, 302—his flight, 

Athole, Earl of, heads revolt against 
James I., 188. 

Atholl, Duke of, receives Abbey of 
i dees for the Scottish nation, 344, 

45, 

Augustine, St, appears in a vision to 
St Norbert, 53. 

Augustinian Order of Canons founded at 
Avignon, 51—James I. dictates lines 
of reform to their ,oundations, 183. 

Avignon, Scottish bishops attend Pope 
at, 154—Papacy domiciled at, 161— 
state of papal court there, 162—anti- 
pope at, 172— Scotland not much 
affected by the papal schism, 174. 


Babington’s plot, 307. 

Badenoch, Wolf of, burns Elgin, 170. 

Bagimond’s Roll, 138, 200. 

Balfour, Captain C. B., 344. 

Balimhaodan, St Modan’s town, 15— 
name suggests property, 17. 

Balliol, Alexander de, 137. 

Balliol, Edward, claims the Scottish 
crown, 158—crowned at Perth, 159. 
Balliol, John de, his connection with the 
church of Lauder, 1381—his gift and 
charter to Dryburgh, 137—made king, 
and his renunciation of the crown, 

142, 143. 

Bamborough, king’s dwelling at, 27. 

Bannockburn, battle of, 148. 

Barthelemi, Bishop of Laon, his con- 
re with the Premonstratensians, 
§2. 

Basel, Council at, 184—James I. sends a 
messenger there, 185—transferred by 
the Pope to Ferrara, 187—William 
Croyser deprived of his office fo 
attendance at, 188. : 

Beaton, Archbishop James, 240, 

Beaton, Cardinal David, 240—opposed 
to Henry VIII.’s plans, 250—made 
Lord Chancellor, 251—his murder, 
256 et seq. 

Beauchamp, Beatrix, wife of Hugh de 
Morville, gifts church of Borgue to 
Dryburgh, 134. 

Beaufort, Lady Jane, marriage of, to 
James I., 177. 

Becket, Thomas, 89. 

Bede quoted, 19, 27, 28, 82, 33, 45. 

Bemersyde Hill, its view, 2. 

= 
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pe nas , St Modan reputed proprietor 

of, 17. 

Benedict of Nursia, institutes the Bene- 
dictine Order, 50. 

Benedict XII., 161. 

Benedict XIII, his personality, 173— 
petition to him from the Abbot of 
Dryburgh, 175—Pope at Avignon, 178 
—deposed by the Council of Pisa, 179. 

Benedictine Order, 50. 

Benemund or Baiamund de Vicci, sent to 
collect tax in Scotland, 138. 

Bernard, St, leader of religious awaken- 
ing, 44. 

Bernham, David de, becomes Bishop of 
St Andrews, 109—his reason for re- 
consecrating churches, 117—his death, 
120—testimony to Canons of Dry- 
burgh, 123. 

Bernicia, St Aidan’s mission to, 27. 

aoe Abbot of Beaume, head at Cluny, 

Berwick, fishing rights at, granted to 
Dryburgh, 49—besieged and taken by 
Edward I., 142—Abbot of Dryburgh 
takes oath of fidelity to Edward I. 
there, 148—captured by the Scots, 165. 

Berwickshire, churches of, consecrated 
by David de Bernham, and consecration 
service, 110 e¢ seq. 

Besingham, Henry de, gifts land to Dry- 
burgh, 1383—probable lay brother, 134 
—confirmation of the land gifted to 
him, 137. 

Biber, George Eden, 339. 

Biber-Erskine, George Eden, 339, 

oe ari George Oswald Harry, 

‘Bibliotheca Premonstratensis,’ Le 
Paige’s, account of St Norbert, 52— 
daughter monasteries of Dryburgh in 
Treland, 121. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 110. 

Biglow, visit to Earl of Buchan, 338. 

Birgham, assembly at, 141. 

Blackadder, Robert, Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, cites thirty persons on charge of 
heresy, 206. 

Black Death, 160. 

Blar, Walter, M.A., Clerk of the diocese 
of St Andrews, 187. 

Boece, Hector, his indictment of the 
Dominicans, 210. 

Boisil, St, Abbot of Old Mailros, 4—his 
work, 28, 29, 

Boniface, the Pope’s archdeacon, 33. 

Boniface VIII., his inconsistent policy 
towards the Scots, 145. 

Boniface IX., his avarice, 172—at Rome, 
178. 

Borders, devastation of, 232 et seq. 

Boswells, St, origin of the name, 4. 

Bothwell, Sir Andrew Moray of, Regent 
of Scotland, 159. 
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Bothwell, Earl of, incursion into Eng- 
land, 255—delivers Wishart up to 
arte 256—marries Queen Mary, 

Bouchecoitis, land of, 211. 

Bowes, Sir George, his connection with 
the burning of Dryburgh, 254. 

Bowes, Robert, letter from, 296—his in- 
fluence as regards the Gowrie con- 
spiracy, 302. 

Brittany, John of, made guardian of 
Scotland by Edward I., 146. 

Brotherstoneside, 124. 

Brown, Hume, ‘History of Scotland,’ 
quoted, 44, 101, 103, 140, 147, 149, 150, 
177, 190, 196, 198, 203, 205, 207, 218, 
223, 224, 231, 246, 247, 250, 252, 253, 
257, 269, 278, 280, 281, 282, 288, 293, 
300, 302, 308, 311. 

Bruce, Robert, of Annandale, 142. 

Bruce, Robert, slays Comyn, 146— 
crowned at Scone, 147—gains battle of 
Bannockburn, 148—sends mission to 
the Pope, 152—restoration to favour 
of the Church, 154—absolution from 
ee of murdering Comyn, and death, 

Buchan, David Stuart, Earl of, his letter 
about Commendator John Erskine, 
265—purchases the Abbey, 3384—his 
literary and other work, 336 et seq. 

Buchan, Earl Henry David, twelfth Harl 
of, 339. 

Buchan, Gartenach and Roger, Earls of, 
support Culdees of Monymusk, 98— 
James, son of Earl of Mar, becomes 
Earl of, 322—-William, Earl of, dies a 
prisoner in Stirling Castle, 334—David 
Erskine, Lord Cardross, becomes Earl 
of, 335. 

Buchanan, George, quoted, 247, 269— 
preceptor of James VI. and of Mar, 
292, 311. 

Burghley, letter from Robert Bowes to, 
296 


Butchercoit, 245. 


eae II., St Norbert’s appeal to, 

52. 

Calvin, influence of his theology, 270. 

Cambuskenneth Abbey, excommunica- 
tion from, 129—Wallace’s victory near, 
148—lands, &c., of, made part of the 
lordship of Cardross, 310, 321—Adam 
Erskine, Commendator, 248, 292—John 
Erskine, Commendator, 266. 

Camerarius, David, Kalendar of, refer- 
ence to St Modan, 10. 

Cameron, Bishop of Glasgow, styled 
‘the Magnificent,” 209. 

Candida Casa, Charter by Bishop Henry, 
134—suffragan to Glasgow, 201. 

Canmore, Malcolm, his marriage with 
Margaret, 41—influence, 101. 
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Canterbury, Thomas of, Abbey of 
Arbroath founded in his honour, 101. 

Cardross, Bruce’s death at, 153—common 
seal of Dryburgh at, 309—Dryburgh 
made part of its temporal lordship, 
248, 310, 321—lordship assigned to 
Henry Erskine, 315, 321, 322—David 
Erskine, second lord of, 323—Henry 
Erskine, third lord of, 324—his fines, 
825—later work and death, 326. 

Carnfurbuidhe, Modan, Bishop of, 10. 

Carthusians, Order of, 51. 

Chalmers, note in his ‘Caledonia’ on 
Congal, 11—Anglo-Saxon immigrants, 
45, 46—de Morvilles, origin, &., of, 47 
or Sk daughter Abbeys of Dryburgh, 


Channelkirk, church of, gifted to Dry- 
burgh, 47, 49, 83—arrangement over 
Fulewithnes, 100— Lauder served by 
priest of, 131. 

“Chapel Field,” 3. 

Chaplain, abbot’s, duties of, 70. 

Charles I., seventh Harl of Mar’s deal- 
ings with, 321 et seq. 

Charters of Dryburgh, 85, 124, 125, 130, 
131, 182, 133, 134, 185, 151, 164. 

pris his friendship for Ralph Strode, 

fe 

Chaucer, Lewis, pupil of Ralph Strode, 
167. 


Chronicle of Melrose, 17. 

Chronicle of Picts and Scots, 9. 

Cibo, Cardinal, gets See of St Andrews in 
commendam, 224. 

Clemanges, Nicolas de, his picture of 
ecclesiastical decay, 173. 

Clement III. seeks to settle dispute about 
See of St Andrews, 91. 

Clement IV. grants tithes of Scotland to 
the English king, 138. 

Clement VII., Anti-pope, 173. 

Clement VII., Pope, 288, 240. 

Cluny, new foundation at, 50. 

Coldingham, monastery founded, 28— 
chosen as a retreat for Ethelfreda, 37 
—priory rebuilt, 42—abbot of, 138— 
revenues annexed tothe Chapel Royalat 
Stirling, 204—priory extinguished, 210, 

Colman at Whitby, 38—returns to Iona, 
34, 

Columba, St, his connection with St 
Modan, 16—his good work, 31—his 
bones transferred to Dunkeld, 38— 
Culdees his successors, 99. 

Columban Church, 3l—effect of outside 
influences, 32. 

Commendator, his office and its signifi- 
cance, 217, 218. 

Commendator of Dryburgh, Andrew 
Forman, 220—James Ogilvie, 227— 
David Hamilton, 229—James Stewart, 
232— Thomas Erskine, 248—John 
Erskine, 263—David Erskine, 275, 
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Comyn, John, slain by Bruce, 146. 

Comyn, Walter, Earl of Menteith, his 
efforts for Scottish independence, 128. 

Constantin I. makes Dunkeld his capital, 


Constantin III. becomes a monk, 39. 

Cooper, the Right Rey. Professor James, 
D.D., 342 ef seq. 

Council, Legatine, at Edinburgh, 117. 

Councils, provincial, enacted to be held, 
103--their failure, 104—one meeting 
held at Dundee, 148—few meetings of, 
155— their interruption, 198—theircon- 
fession about the old clergy, and their 
enactments, 271. 

Cowdenknowes, Sir John Home of, 248, 

Crawford, Harl of, 180—his share in 
raid into diocese of St Andrews, 189— 
death from wounds, 190. 

a can George, his ‘ Cardross Notes,’ 
176. 

Crawfurde, John of, Abbot of Dryburgh, 
his lawsuit, 212— contest for the 
abbacy of Dryburgh, 213. 

Crichton, Sir William, 189. 

Croyser, Archdeacon of Teviotdale, ap- 
pointed papal agent, 184—deprived of 
his archdeaconry and cause, 187, 188. 

Culdees, 38—significance of name, 40— 
suppression by Church of Rome, 99 
—of Monymusk, dispute with St 
Andrews, 98, 105, 

‘Cum Universi,” papal bull emancipat- 
ing Scottish*Church, 94. 

Cuthbert, St, his dying message, 35. 


Dacre, his inroads, 282. 

Danee of Death, 140. 

Danes ravish Iona, 88—devastate Cold- 
ingham, 42. 

Darnley, Lord, his marriage with Mary, 
286—his murder, 287. 

David I,, his favour for the Culdees, 40— 
his work and influence on Scotland, 42 
et seg.--connection with Dryburgh, 51 
—Ceath, 83. 

David II. favoured by the Pope, 154— 
confirms gift to Dryburgh, 157—return 
to Scotland, and defeat at Neville’s 
Cross, 160—death, 167. 

David, Abbot of Dryburgh, 156. 

David, Bishop of Argyle, 230, 231. 

Delisle, M. Leopold, 110. 

Deskford, James Ogilvie of, Abbot of 
Dryburgh, 227. 

Devorgilla, widow of John Balliol, 182. 

Dewar, Dean David, Vicar of Mertoun, 
213 et seq. 

Dominicans, their decay, 211. 

Douglas, Sir James, ‘‘The Good,” 148. 

Douglas, Sir Archibald, defeated at Hali- 
don Hill, 159. 

Douglas, Earl of, his revolt against the 
king, 166. 
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Douglas, Archibald the Grim, third Earl 
of, 170, 171—release from England, 176. 

Douglas, Gavin, 225. 

Dowden, Bishop, 219, 229. 

Druids at Dryburgh, 5. 

Drumcross, abbacy of, 11, 121. 

Dryburgh Abbey, situation and associa- 
tions, 83—beginning, 31—colonised by 
monks from Alnwick, 31, 54— first 
monks, 58— building, 59 — consecra- 
tion, 88—papal bulls confirming grants, 
84 —cloth-finishing mill, 85 — privi- 
lege under national interdict, 91, 93-- 
daughter monasteries, 121—celibacy 
not essential, 122—indigent circum- 
stances, 123, 124—probable comple- 
tion, 124—zenith of its glory, 127— 
triangular dispute about the tithes of 
Lauder church, 129—burned by the 
soldiers of Edward II., 150—liberality 
of Bruce, 151, 156—declension, 164— 
destruction in Richard II.’s reign, 168 
—granted lands and revenues of Cis- 
tercian Priory of South Berwick, 169— 
mandate from Martin V., 186—altars 
restored, 187 — connection with the 
Council of Basel, 188—relaxation of 
discipline, 192—visit of James II., 195 
—interests centring round temporal 
possessions, 211—decadence, 215— 
Forman Commendator, 225—in a state 
of desolation, 234—destruction by Earl 
of Surrey about 1523 beginning of all 
subsequent decay, 237—reforming 
spirit, 241—number of monks reduced, 
245—held by house of Erskine, 248— 
monks and Ancrum Moor, 253 — de- 
struction by Hertford, 254— monks 
further reduced, 274—transition not 
violent, 275—Protestant influences felt 
in the convent, 278—annexation by the 
Crown, 282, 3808—becomes almost 
wholly Protestant, 283—no trace of 
image or statue in the church, 284— 
interest of the monks in the Earl of 
Mar, their former Commendator, 293 
—number of monks reduced to three, 
299—convent ‘‘ decessit,” 308—charters 
signed at Stirling or Edinburgh, and 
common seal of the Abbey at Cardross, 
809—granted by charter to John, Earl 
of Mar, 310—reason of grant, 311— 
confirmatory Act, 312—House of, 313— 
Commendator merged in proprietor, 
and close of long line of abbots and 
commendators, 815—reluctance of the 
legal proprietors to press secular 
side of their new possession, 316—in- 
cluded in the lordship of Cardross, 321 
—put to Protestant use, 327—¢gifted to 
the Scottish nation, 341 ef seq. 

Dumbarton, St Modan’s connection with, 
14, 18, 20, 23—burned, 182—castle of, 
301. 
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Dumfries, Minorite Convent at, 146— 
town of, 306. 

Dunbar, composition between its church 
and Melrose, 84--Euphemia, widow of 
Harl of, 123—first battle of, 142—de- 
fence by Black Agnes, 160. 

Dunblane, its bishop excommunicates 
counsellors of the king, 129—absolves 
Bruce, 154—suffragan to Glasgow, 200. 

pee George, chancellor of assize, 

Dundee castle besieged by Wallace, 143 
—Provincial Council at, 148. 

Dundrennan, prior of, impeached, 210. 

‘Dunfermline, Register of,’ 105—James, 
Duke of Ross, appointed to its abbacy, 
eee to Forman in commendam, 

Dunkeld, religious centre, 388— Bishop of 
Fortrenn there, 389—its own bishoprie 
founded, 42—a centre of the Culdees, 
99—bishop of, crowns Balliol, 159— 
bishop of, opposes anti-pope, 179. 

Dupplin Moor, battle of, 159. 

Durward, Alan, the High Justiciary, 128 
—opposes Gameline, Bishop-elect of 
St Andrews, 129. 


Eabald, King, 26. 

Eales, W. F., 30. 

Eanfled, Queen, 33. 

Earlston, church of, consecrated, 110. 

Easter, date of observance of, 33 et seg.— 
Queen Margaret’s attitude, 41. 

Eata, Abbot of Old Mailros, 4, 28. 

Ebba, 28. 

Ecclesia Scoticana, 37 et seq. —eman- 
cipated from subordination to the 
Church of England, 94. 

Edgar, King, rebuilds Coldingham Priory, 
42—beginnings of English colonisation 
in his reign, 45. 

Edinburgh, castle of, captured by the Eng- 
lish, 142—devastated, 168—meeting of 
the Estates at, 189—young king, James 
V., brought there, 246—castle of, last 
stronghold of Queen Mary’s supporters, 
292—bishop of, 348. 

Edmund Jronside, 41. 

Ednam, grant of, to Thor Longus, 45— 
hospital of St Leonard at, 85. 

Hdgar Atheling comes to Scotland, 41. 

Edward I., his claim to be Lord Superior 
of Scotland, 142—his wars with the 
Scots under Wallace and Bruce, 142 
et seq, 

Edward II. unfortunate in his wars, 150 
—deposed, 153. 

Edward III. ascends English throne, 153 
—supports Edward Balliol, 158— 
ravages Scotland, 165. 

Edward VI., treaty for his marriage with 
Mary Queen of Scots, 250—Hertford’s 
invasion of Scotland to bring this 
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marriage about, 259—receives letter 
from Queen Dowager about Scottish 
prisoners, 260. 

se ip King of Northumbria, baptised, 
2 


Elgin, Edward I.’s march to, 143—burned 
by the Wolf of Badenoch, 170. 

Elizabeth, Queen, rebel Earl of Northum- 
berland delivered up to, 268—her ac- 
cession to throne, 279—relations with 
Queen Mary, 286—Mary’s presence in 
England disagreeable to her, 289, 290— 
letter from Estates of Scotland, 294— 
plot for her assassination, and Queen 
Mary’s execution, 307—her favour for 
the seventh Earl of Mar, 320. 

Elizabeth, daughter of James Stewart, 
Commendator of Dryburgh, married 
to Walter Haliburton, 243, 329. 

Erasmus, his works exposing the Church 
life of his time, 237. 

Erskine, Sir David, his ‘ Annals and An- 
tiquities of Dryburgh,’ 226—proprietor 
of the Abbey, 338—death, 339, 

Erskine, Alexander (or Ralph), founder 
of Shielfield branch of the Erskines, 
marries Elizabeth Haliburton, 244. 

Erskine, Rev. Henry, of Shiélfield family, 
father of Ralph and Ebenezer, 324— 
probable chaplain of Lady Cardross, 
327. 

Erskine, Thomas, Commendator of Dry- 
burgh, 248—joins the army invading 
England, 255—a prisoner in England, 
259—letters regarding his imprison- 
ment, 260 et seg.—succeeds his brother 
as Master of Erskine, and resigns 
Commendatorship, 265. 

Erskine, John, succeeds Thomas as Com- 
mendator, and resigns on becoming 
Lord Erskine, 265—served heir to 
Robert, Earl of Mar and Garioch, 
266—tutor to Prince James, and 
Regent, 267—death, 268—his eldest 
son, John, Karl of Mar, granted Dry- 
burgh Abbey as part of a temporal 
lordship, 268. 

Erskine, David, succeeds John as Com- 
mendator, 275—much absorbed in poli- 
tical affairs, 276—favours Protestant- 
ism, 278—a follower of the Earl of 
Moray, 282—one of Maitland of Leth- 
ington’s judges, 291—sub-preceptor of 
the young king of Scots under George 
Buchanan, 292—his public and military 
career, 294—involved in a family 
quarrel over the custody of King 
James, 296—one of King’s Counsell 
and Lords of Articles, 298—an ally of 

_Morton, 298—engaged in the Raid of 
Ruthven, 8302—banished, 503—declared 
a traitor, 8305—his restoration, 306— 
return to his old position as Com- 
mendator, 307—styles himself ‘‘ per- 
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petual Commendator of Dryburgh,” 
308—his long lease of office, 309—re- 
tained by him after Abbey gifted to 
the seventh Karl of Mar, 310, 3138— 
archdeacon of Brechin, 314—death and 
last testament, 314. 

Erskine, Robert, Master of, killed at the 
battle of Pinkie, 248, 265, 

Erskine, Adam, Commendator of Cam- 
buskenneth, 276. 

Erskine, Alexander, of Gogar, assistant 
Governor to James J., 295—deprived 
of Stirling Castle by his nephew, the 
Earl of Mar, 319. 

Erskine, Henry, son of the Earl of Mar, 
314, 321—dies before he succeeds to 
the lordship of Cardross, 315, 323. 

Erskine, David and Henry, second and 
third Lords Cardross. (See under 
Cardross.) 

Erskine, Biber-. (See Biber-Erskine.) 

Erskine, John Berry, wife of George 
Eden Biber, 339. 

Erskine of Dun, 278. 

Estates, Scottish, pass three important 
Acts, 280—Convention of, 288. 

Ethelfrid, King of Northumberland, 26. 

pigs finds a retreat at Coldingham, 


Eugenius I. commends Wilfrid, 33. 

Eugenius IV. sends a legate to Scotland, 
184—deprives Archdeacon of Teviot- 
dale of his office, 188. 

Eure, Sir Ralph, his invasion of Scotland, 
252—defeat at Ancrum Moor, 253. 

Eymeric, priest of Lauder, 130 e¢ seg. 


Falaise, Treaty of, 86, 89. 
pica its connection with St Modan, 
De 

Farne Island, 35, 

Felix V., Anti-pope, 185. 

Ferteth, Ear] of Strathearn, his rising, 88. 

‘Festilogia,’ Irish, mentions two Mo- 
dans, 10. 

Finlaston, David, elected Abbot of Dry- 
burgh, 215, 

‘First Book of Discipline,’ its contents 
and influence, 280, 281. 

‘¢ Flame-bearer,” the, 3. 

Flodden, battle of, 228, 

Fogo, Abbot of Melrose, 185. 

Forbes, Bishop A. P., 10. 

Fordun, references to his work, 120, 142, 
145, 171. 

Forman, Andrew, of Hutton in Berwick- 
shire, earlier life and appointments, 
219—-Commendator of Dryburgh, 220 
—Julius II. promises to make him a 
Cardinal, 221—Archbishop of St An- 
drews, 225—books written by him, 
225—death, 227—his attempts at 
Church reform, 238—provision for 
students at St Andrews, 240. 
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Fortrenn, 88—Bishop of, 39. 

Fosbroke, ‘British Monachism,’ 65, 66, 
68, 70, 80. 

Fotheringay, 307. 

Franciscans, their preaching, 118—decay 
of Order, 211—their right to issue in- 
dulgences, 239. 

Francis I., concordat between him and 
Leo X., 218. 

Freeman, Robert, Forman’s nephew, 227. 

Fulewithnes, in Channelkirk, 99, 100. 


Gairloch, its connection with St Modan, 

> 

Galloway, 24—lands of Hugh de Mor- 
ville in, 47—Premonstratensians in, 54 
—rebellion there, 92. 

Galwechie (Galloway), Alan de, 107. 

Gameline, Bishop of St Andrews, conse- 
cration of, 128—Pope Alexander IV. 
supports his election, 129—confirms 
the patronage of the church of Lauder, 
131—his charter as to payment of 
secular vicars, 135. 

Gedeword (Jedburgh), Abbot of, 107. 

Gelasius II., 52. 

General Assembly, meeting of, 288. 

Gerard, Abbot of Dryburgh, 93, 97. 

Galfred, or Geoffrey, Abbot, his work, 
and promotion to Alnwick, 96, 97. 

Giles, St, Knox in its pulpit, 286. 

Glamis, Master of, his share in the 
Gowrie conspiracy, 802—a fugitive, 
303. 

Glasgow, Archdeacon of, 98—Bishop of, 
his dispute, 105—Register of, 105, 156 
—made an archbishopric, 200. 

Glenconner, Lord, his gift of Dryburgh 
Abbey to the Scottish nation, 317, 
340 et seq. 

Gloucester, Duke of, invades Scotland, 
202. 

Gordon, church of, consecrated, 110. 

Gordon, his mention of monastic offices, 


Gowrie, Earl of, his conspiracy, 301— 
suffers forfeit, 303. 

Graham, Sir John de, confirms Eskdale 
to the monks of Melrose, 156. 

Graham, Sir Robert, 182—revolt against 
James I., 188. : 

Graham, Patrick, Bishop and Archbishop 
of St Andrews, his rise and fall, 197— 
his payment for office, 199. 

“* Great Schism,” the, 161, 172—its effect, 
178. 

Greenwich, Treaty of, its marriage pro- 
posals, 250—declared null and void by 
the Scottish Parliament, 251—Somer- 
set invades Scotland to enforce ad- 
herence to, 263. . 

Gregory I., the Great, sends St Augustine 
to England, 19—nominates Bishop of 
Fundi to Terracina, 217. 
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Gregory IX. issues mandates, 106, 

Gregory X., his system of taxation for 
Scotland, 138. 

Gregory XI., high character of, 161— 
aed as to disorder at Dryburgh, 164, 

Gregory XII. settles at Lucca, 178—at 
Rome, 178—set aside from the papal 
office, 179. 

Grey, Lord, English commander at Had- 
dington, 264, 

Grose, his ‘ Antiquities,’ 25. 

Guise, Duke of, 269. 


Haco of Norway, 120. 

Haddington, tournament near, 103—nuns 
of, their dispute, 119—its church 
burned, 165—town destroyed, 252— 
Wishart preached at, 256—Lord Grey 
fortifies, 264. 

Haig of Bemersyde, James, 212, 213. 

Haig of Bemersyde, William, resignation 
s ‘ lands by his father James to, 
213. 

ae of Bemersyde, Robert, his bond, 
331. 

Haliburton, George, his house at Dry- 
burgh, 313, 330. 

Haliburton, Thomas, advocate, purchases 
the lands and Abbey, 327, 332. 

Haliburton, William, first Haliburton 
mentioned in connection with Mertoun, 
828. 

Haliburton, Walter, Laird of Mertoun, 
328, 

Haliburton, David, his dispute with the 
Abbot of Dryburgh, 329, 

Haliburton, Walter, marries the daughter 
of the Abbot, 248, 329. 

Haliburton, Thomas, made principal 
forester of the wood of Dryburgh, and 
other grants to, 329. 

Haliburton, Barbara, marries Robert 
Scott of Sandyknowe, and becomes 
grandmother of Sir Walter Scott, 332. 

Haliburton, Robert, sells Abbey to 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Tod, 333, 

Halidon Hill, battle of, 159, 160. 

Hamilton, James, Lord, 229. 

Hamilton, David, Bishop of Argyle, 
made Commendator of Dryburgh, 229 
—his gifts and career, 230. 

Hamilton, Patrick, his martyrdom, and 
its effects, his heresies, 240, 241. 

Hamilton, James, of Bothwellhaugh, 
murders Regent Moray, 291. 

Hamilton, Archbishop, convenes Council 
for reform, 272—suffers death at Stir- 
ling, 292. 

Hampton Court, meeting at, 289. 

Harlaw, battle of, 177. 

Hastings, results of its battle, 41. 

Heavenfield, battle of, 27. 

Hebdomadaries, 81. 
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ponte rie claimed by King Alexander II., 

Henry, Abbot of Dryburgh, 106. 

Henry, Bishop of Candida Casa, his 
Charter to Dryburgh, 134. 

Henry II. of England, his designs against 
Scotland, 86—interview with King 
Malcolm, 88—his son’s rebellion, 89— 
compromise between him and King 
William, 90—death, 92. 

Henry III., his daughter’s marriage to 
Alexander III., 120—designs against 
Scotland, 128—quarrel with his barons, 
137. 

Henry V., 177. 

Henry VII., 204. 

Henry VIII., 220—sails for France, 223 
—supports Gavin Douglas for Arch- 
bishopric of St Andrews, 226—his 
plans against Scotland, and invasion 
of, 249, 250—death, 258. 

Henry, Prince, son of James VI. and I., 
put under Mar’s charge, 320. 

Henry IV. of France, writes Mar, 321, 

Heron, Lady, of Ford, 223. 

Hertford, Earl of, his destruction of Dry- 
burgh, 237, 283, 284—invasion of Scot- 
land, 251—destructive inroads into 
Merse and Teviotdale, 254—Lord Pro- 
tector of England, 258—as Duke of 
oe gains the battle of Pinkie, 
259. 

Holyrood, Church Council at, 90—made 
place of coronation, 189—voice from 
the market cross, 222—burned, 251— 
Mary attends Mass in her private 
chapel there, 286. 

Holyrood, Abbacy of, 205—its abbot im- 
peached, 210, 

Homildon Hill, battle of, 171. 

Home, Earl of, takes part in incursion 
into England, 255. 

Honorius III. confirms bull for inde- 
pendence of the Scottish Church, 94— 
England under his overlordship, 102— 
bull for Provincial Councils, 104. 

Hope, Thomas, of Craighall, 323. 

Hope, Ann, married to second Lord 
Cardross, 323. 

Hoppringle, George, of St John’s Chapel, 
228. 


Hospitaler, duties of, 80. 

Hugh, Abbot of Dryburgh, as arbitrator, 
delegate, and witness, 105, 106. 

Hugh, royal chaplain, consecrated to See 
of St Andrews as Archbishop, 90—sus- 
pended, 91. 

Hugh of Fosse, the first abbot-general of 
the Premonstratensians, 56. 

Hume, David, of Argatie, indicted, tried, 
and put to death, 304, 305. 

Hume, Johne, of Quhitrig, 214. 

Huntly, Earl of, takes part in the battle 
of Arbroath, 190—at Lauder, 203. 
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Inchaffray, Maurice, Abbot of, 154. 

Inchmahome, John Erskine, Commenda- 
tor of, 265—David succeeds to this 
office, 266, 276—business transacted 
for him in his absence, 805—his return 
to office there, 307—made part of the 
lordship of Cardross, 321. 

In commendam, 217. 

“ Indults,” 164. 

Indulgences, sale of, 238. 

Infirmarer, duties of, 75. 

Innocent II., his contest with the ant 
pope, 53—requests Almaric to go to 
Palestine, 56. 

Innocent III. confirms bull as to inde- 
pendence of the Scottish Church, 94— 
his part in dispute about lands of 
Rasawe, 97—presides over Lateran 
Council, 103. 

Innocent IV, elected Pope, 127—his part 
in quarrel about Eymeric, priest of 
Lauder, 130. 

Innocent VII., his election to papal 
office, and his unfitness, 172. 

Innocent VIII. yields to erection of 
Glasgow into an archbishopric, 200— 
his immorality, 208—his gift to For- 
man, 219. 

Iona or Icolmkill, Story and its con- 
nection with St Modan, 12—Skene on 
same connection, 15—question as to 
this connection, 16—Oswald finds re- 
fuge at, 26, 27—Colman’s departure 
to Lindisfarne, and return to, 83, 
384— ravaged by Danes and Norse, 


Ireland, ibattle of Ocha in, 9—daughter 
monasteries of Dryburgh there, 121. 
‘Trish Annals,’ 36, 


James I,, his remark on David’s liberal- 
ity to Church, 42—taken prisoner by 
English, 171—proclaimed king, 176— 
ransom and marriage, 177—as re- 
former, 181—crowned at Scone, 181— 
his attitude to Church abuses, 183— 
sympathy with Council at Basel, 185— 
assassination, 188, 

James II, crowned at Holyrood, 189— 
asserts himself, 190—his efforts against 
the Douglases, 194—killed at Rox- 
burgh, 195—as a reformer, 195—com- 
parison with his father, 196. 

James III. crowned at Kelso, 196—in- 
fluence of his reign on the Chureh, 198 
—his favourites hanged at Lauder, 202 
—imprisoned, 203—death at Sauchie- 
burn, 205. 

James [V., his disposition of benefices, 
205—ietter to the Pope about Francis- 
can decay, 211—invasion of England, 
221—warnings, 222—his death at 
Flodden, 228—grants to David, Bishop 
of Argyle, 230. 
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James V., his judgment in Dryburgh 
Abbey dispute, 242—~strugeles for 
custody of, 246—opposed to reform in 
Church, 247—death, 249, 

James VI., birth of, 287—crowned at 
Stirling, 288—presence and speech at 
Stirling Convention, 293—under the 
care of the Erskines, 296—disturbed by 
their quarrel, 297—attitude to his 
rebels, 298 — Gowrie conspiracy against, 
301—grants Dryburgh Abbey to Mar, 
308, 310—his friendship for the family 
of Mar, 311—first secular possessor of 
Dryburgh Abbey, 316—death, 321. 

James, St, Church of, Roxburgh, 187. 

James, Abbot of Dryburgh, 191. 

James, Duke of Ross, Archbishop of 
St Andrews, 205. 

Jamieson, Dr John, 98. 

Jedburgh, Abbot of, ejected for English 
sympathies, 145—takes part in incur- 
sion into England, 255. 

Jedburgh, Malcolm the Maiden died at, 
88—armed force assembles there, 129 
—Alexander III.’s second marriage in 
its Abbey, 139—Sir Ralph Eure at, 
252—Mar defends, 294. 

Jerusalem, Premonstratensian Abbey 
founded at, 57—Richard J.’s ambition 
to conquer, 92. 

John the Scot elected by the priory of 
St Andrews to its bishopric, 89 e¢ seq. 
John, King of England, crowned, 95— 

invades Scotland, 96. 

John, Abbot of Dryburgh, succeeds, 106 
—assists in compromise, 119—debt in- 
curred in his time, 124—presides over 
Abbey at its zenith, 127—his part in 
agreement between Dryburgh and Mel- 
rose, 132. 

John, Abbot of Dryburgh, two of the 
name, 175—de Aberdeen, 178, 

Jobn, Bishop of Glasgow, confirms to 
Dryburgh the church of Maxton, 
151. 

John of Brittany made guardian of the 
Scots by Edward I., 146. 

John XXII., his sympathies with Eng- 
land, 149—dispute with Bruce, 152. 
John XXIIL, his wickedness, 179— 

attempt to win Scotland, 179. 

John of Crawfurde, Abbot of Dryburgh, 
912—his litigation, 213. 

Julius II. provides Forman to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, 220—his letter to King 
James IV., 221. 


Kelso, Benedictine monks transferred 
from Selkirk to, 42—Abbot of Dry- 
burgh at, 96—Forman provided by the 
Pope to the Abbey of, 221. 

Kelso, Chartulary of, reference to Abbot 
William of Dryburgh, 105—to Abbot 
John, 119. 
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Kennedy, Bishop James, of St Andrews, 
189—Regent of Scotland, 196—pay- 
ment for the See of St Andrews, 199. 

Kenneth II., Macalpine, destroys Old 
Mailros in 839, 28—first Scot to sway 
the Pictish sceptre, 38. 

Kentigern, his exile and recall, 20, 21— 
his ministry, 24. 

Kilmaronock, church of, 15. 

Sey church of, dispute as to teinds, 


Kilwinning, Abbey of, dispute with the 
Bishop of Glasgow, 105—triangular 
dispute about the teinds of Lauder 
church, 129. 

Kinghorn, 140. 

Kinkeldon, James Ogilvie, Abbot of 
Dryburgh, rector of, 227. 

Kirkcaldy of Grange executed, 295. 

Kitchener, duties of, 74. 

Knox, John, his spiritual ancestors, 207 
—Wishart’s sword-bearer, 256 —in 
Castle of St Andrews, 258—a galley 
slave, 259—return to Scotland, 1555, 
278—preaches at Perth, 279—his con- 
tention for the patrimony of the old 
Church, 281—attitude to the old 
Church, 284—denounces Mass, 286— 
preaches Coronation sermon, 288— 
death, 294. 


Lamberton, William de, Bishop of St 
Andrews, gifts Greenlaw to Abbey of 
Kelso, 151. 

‘¢Lamp of the Lothians” burned, 165. 

Lanark, Wallace at, 148—church of, be- 
longed to Dryburgh, 144. 

Lanfranc, Bishop of Canterbury, 41— 
decrees of, 78. 

Langside, battle of, 288. 

Lateran Council, Fourth, 1038. 

Lauder, tithes of its mill gifted to Dry- 
burgh, 49—chapter of clergy at, 119— 
church and tithes awarded to Dry- 
burgh, 130—church served by the 
priest of Channelkirk, 131—hanging of 
the favourites at, 203, 

Lauderdale, Hugh de Morville’s posses- 
sions in, 47 — result of division of its 
lands, 131. 

Lay-brothers, their unique character, 55, 
56—their tunics prepared at cloth- 
finishing mill of Dryburgh, 85. 

Legerwood, church of, consecrated, 110. 

Le Paige, references to, 51, 121, 139. 

Leicester, Earl of, his proposed marriage 
to Queen Mary, 286. 

Leith burned by the English, 259. 

Lennox, Harl of, suffers death, 182. 

Lennox, Earl of, one of the leaders of a 
force to Lauder, 203. 

Lennox, Earl of, relative of Commendator 
James Steward, 286—his struggle for 
the custody of James V., 246. 
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Lennox, Earl of, appointed Regent, 291 
—capture and death, 293. 

Lennox, Earl of, Esmé Stewart created, 
301—retiral to France, and death, 302. 

Lennox, Duke of, receives custody of 
Prince Henry, 320. 


Leo X., his Concordat with Francis I. of 


France, 218—nominates Forman to the 
Archbishopric of St Andrews, 224. 

Leonard, St, hospital of, covenant with 
Dryburgh about its marches, 85. 

Lesley, ‘ History of Scotland,’ decay of 
religion, 209. 

Lessudden preserves St Aidan’s name, 4 
—(Lessedwyn) church of, 95—teinds of, 
npn gid about its great teinds, 

Levenax (Lennox), John, Harl of, Lord 
Dernlye, 235. 

‘Liber de Calchou,’ 94, 96. 

‘Liber de Dryburgh,’ references to, 151, 
248, 254, 282, 382. 

Liderdale, Andrew, Abbot of Dryburgh, 
witnesses a resignation, 213. 

Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, 28, 35. 

Lindisfarne, Aidan’s mission to, 4— 
Aidan makes his home there, 27—St 
Cuthbert passes to, 29—headship of its 
monastery given to Colman, 33—its 
destruction, 36. 

Lindsay, Sir David, his ‘Satire of the 
three Estates,’ 247. 

Linlithgow, its castle captured, 148— 
James [V. warned in its church, 221— 
fight at, 246—Lindsay’s satire played 
there, 247—-Governor and Beaton flee 
to, 251—proclamation of Mary at, 291. 

Lismore, Culdees at, 39—David Hamil- 
ton, Bishop of, perpetual Commen- 
dator of Dryburgh, 229, 235. 

Little Sorbie, church of St Michael of, 
right of patronage granted to Dry- 
burgh, 122. 

Livingstone, Sir Alexander, struggle with 
A William Crichton, 189—executed, 
194. 

Lochleven, Culdees at, 39, 99—Mary im- 
vee in its castle, 287—her escape, 

Lockhart, Rev. Wm., of Colinton, ‘The 
Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth 
Century,’ 117, 

Logie, Margaret, David II.’s foolish mar- 
riage with, 167. 

ts Hi goa of Kyle,” 206—their tenets, 

Lords of the Congregation, dispute with 
the Queen Dowager, 266—their mani- 
festo, 278—their petition, 279. 

Lothian, subjection of, to Rome, 87— 
Ear] of, 43—confirmation by its clergy 
of a composition, 84. 

Louis VIII., when Dauphin, invades 
England with Alexander II., 102. 
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Lucius III,, releases King William from 
his ban, 91—allows canons of Dryburgh 
to celebrate Mass while the country is 
under interdict, 93. 

Luther, his Theses, 238—his tenets 
spreading in Scotland, 270. 

Lindsay, Lord, his part in the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, 301. 


MacEwen, Professor, ‘History of the 
Church in Scotland,’ 4, 9, 21, 25, 27, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 91, 104, 125, 139, 
145, 153, 155, 156, 161, 173, 174, 179, 
180, 198, 200, 206, 208, 210, 270, 272, 
283, 235. 

M‘Heth, father and son, prisoners, 87. 

MacKichan, Right Rev. Principal, 348. 

Maitland of Lethington, 286—accused 
and acquitted, 291—capture and death 
of, 295. 

Maitland, Richard, grants charters to 
Dryburgh, 183, 134. 

Malcaruistun (Makerstoun), grant of its 
fishings to Melrose, 132. 

Malcolm Canmore, his marriage, 41—his 
family, 42, 43. 

Malcolm the Maiden, not physically 
strong, 83—opposed to authority of 
York, 86—King Henry asks interview 
with, 88—his favour for Dryburgh, 158, 

Malvoisin, William, Bishop of St An- 
drews, 96—consecrates new cemetery 
at Dryburgh, 97—makes compromise 
with Culdees‘at Monymusk, 98. 

Manuel, Rev. D. G., 346. 

Mar, Donald, Earl of, Regent, defeated 
and slain at Dupplin Moor, 159. 

Mar, Alexander Stewart, Earl of, by 
marriage, 177. 

Mar, John, Earl of, his death in Craig- 
millar Castle, 202. 

Mar, John, Earl, his victory at Stirling, 
293— Regent, and death, 294. 

Mar, John, seventh Earl of, appointed 
guardian to James VI. , 295—his family 
quarrel over the king’s custody, 296— 
a fugitive, 303-—regarded as a traitor, 
305—restored, 306—Dryburgh Abbey 
gifted to him in 1604, 308—Sir David 
Erskine’s probable mistake about his 
living in this Abbey, 318—the king’s 
friendship for him, and his offices, 319— 
given the charge of Prince Henry, 320— 
Queen Elizabeth’s favour for, and her 
gifts, 320—created Lord Cardross, and 
High Treasurer of Scotand, 321—letters 
to Charles I., and interview with, 321 
—demits High Treasurership, 322. 

March, Patrick of Dunbar, Earl of, con- 
firms lands of Redpath to Melrose, 152 
—his gifts te Dryburgh, 157, 158. 

March, Earl of, his grudge against the 
Duke of Rothesay, 171—return to 
Scotland, 176. 
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tineeh Canon of Dryburgh, suspended, 


Margaret, her marriage to Malcolm Can- 
more, and influence, 41 e¢ seq. 

Margaret, daughter of Henry III., her 
marriage with Alexander III., 120. 

Margaret, the Maid of Norway, her early 
death, 141. 

pore Salad Queen of James IV., 220, 


Margaret, wife of Commendator Thomas 
Erskine, 248. 

ee V., his struggle with James L., 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her birth, 249— 
proposed marriage, 250—sent to France, 
and marriage to the Dauphin, 264— 
returns to Scotland, 285—attends Mass 
at Holyrood, 286—marries Lord Darn- 
ley, 286—his death, 287—marries Both- 
well, and imprisoned in Lochleven 
Castle, 287—her escape and defeat at 
Langside, 288—a prisoner in England, 
289—tried and executed, 307. 

Mary, Queen Dowager of Scotland, her 
correspondence with Somerset, 260— 
Regent, 269—her petition to Rome for 
reform, 273—gives appointment of 
Commendator of Dryburgh to David 
Erskine, 277—petition to, from the 
Protestants, 278—preachers outlawed 
by her, 279—her deposition from the 
Regency, and death, 280. 

Masons, guilds of, 58. 

Mass forbidden in Scotland, 280. 

Matilda, wife of David I., 44. 

Maxton, church of, gifted to Dryburgh, 
151;-156; 

Maxwell of Pencaitland, John de, gifts 
the patronage of Pencaitland church to 
Dryburgh, 157. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert, 24. 

May, prior of, dispute with Abbot William 
of Dryburgh, 105—Forman prior, 220. 

‘ Melros (also Mailros), Chronicle of,’ 58, 
65, 82, 93, 94, 97, 106. 

‘Melros, Liber de,’ 84, 95, 175. 

Melrose, 25—covenant of its monks with 
those of Dryburgh, 85—A bbot Geoffrey 
of Dryburgh at, as mediator, 97— 
fight near, 246-— burned by Eure, 
252. 

Melrose, abbot of, impeached, 210. 

Melrose, Abbey of, Alexander IJ. buried 
in, 120—destroyed by Richard II., 168. 

Melrose, chartulary of, 97, 191. 

Mercia, 26. : 

Merse, chapter of, 105—laid waste by 
Surrey, 232—by Hertford, 254. 

Merton College, Ralph Strode a tutor at, 
167. 

Mertoun, church consecrated by De 
Bernham, 110—Dean David Dewar 
vicar of, 218. 
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Modan, St, his connection with Dry- 
burgh, 3—testimony of ‘Chronicles of 
Scone’ to, 10—his life-story and work, 
15 et seg.—his chapel at Dryburgh, 318. 

Monastery, Black Friars, Perth, James I. 
assassinated at, 188. 

Monks’ Road and Ford, 25. 

Monymusk, Culdees of, attempts to sup- 
press them, 98—Abbot William of Dry- 
burgh’s part in the controversy, 105. 

Montalembert, 34. 

Moray, bishopric founded, 42—rising in, 
92—Randolph, Harl of, appointed re- 
gent of Scotland, 158—Forman, bishop 
of, 221. 

bere Sir Andrew, Regent of Scotland, 

5 


Moray, Earl of, 278—counsellor to Queen 
Pree 286—Regent, 287—murdered, 

Morton, Earl of, one of the Lords of the 
Congregation, 278—joins government 
of the Earl of Moray, 287—made pri- 
soner, and rescued by Mar at Stirling, 
293—Regent, 294—captures Edinburgh 
Castle, 295—executed, 301. 

Morton, his ‘Monastic Annals of Teviot- 
dale,’ 175, 224, 227, 254, 255. 

Morville, Hugh de, 3—choice of a site for 
Dryburgh Abbey, 4—founding of it by, 
31, 43—Norman origin of, 45—made 
Constable of Scotland,*and his gifts to 
Dryburgh, 47—joins the brotherhood, 
49—his favour for the Order of St Nor- 
bert, 51—death, 84. 

Morville, Richard de, 47—gifts to Dry- 
burgh by, 49. 

Bae oh Regent Randolph dies at, 
159, 

“. Walter, priest of Lunan, burned, 


Nanthanira (Nenthorn), 120. 

Nechtan declares in favour of the Roman 
Church, 35, 

Neville’s Cross, battle of, 160. 

Newbattle Abbey, destroyed by the 
English, 168. 

Newhouse, Premonstratensian offshoot 
sent from, to Alnwick, 54. 

Newmains, burial-place of cadets of, 328 
—Haliburtons of, 332. 

Nicholas de Karden, his lawsuit, 106 
et seq. 

Nicholas V., 191. 

Nicholas de Clemanges on papal declen- 
sion, 173. 

Ninian, St, builds a church, 18—his in- 
fluence, 24. 

Nisbet Moor, battle of, 171. 

Nones, hour of Service, 3 o’clock, 63, 77. 

Norbert, St, founder of the Premonstra- 
tensians, 51 e¢ seg.—his Order, 55,—-its 
lay-brothers, 56. 
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Norfolk, Duke of, his invasion of Scot- 
land, 249—Queen Mary desires mar- 
riage with, 290. 

Norham, castle of, captured by James IV., 
222. 

Northampton, Council of, 86—Treaty of, 
153. 


Northumbria, paganism and Christianity 
in, 26, 

Novices, Master of, 79—their duties and 
dress, 79. 

Nursia, Benedict of, 50. 


Obedientiaries, 68, 70. 

Ocha, battle of, 9. 

Ogilvie, James, abbot of Dryburgh, his 
family and offices, 227—made Com- 
mendator, 228—his public service and 
death, 229. 

O’Hanlon, Rev. John, 11, 23, 24. 

Old Mailros, 4, 25, 28, 30. 

Oliver, Abbot of Dryburgh, 132. 

Orange, William, Prince of, 326. 

Oswald returns from Jona, 26—his vic- 
tory at Heavenfield, 27. 

Oswy convenes a meeting to discuss 
Easter and tonsure questions, 33, 

Otho, Cardinal, holds a Legatine Council 
in Edinburgh, 117. 

Otterbourne, battle of, 169. 

Otterbourne, Sir Adam, 260, 261, 

Ottobone dei Fieschi, Cardinal Legate, 
later Adrian V., sent to England, 137. 

Oxford, John the Scot educated at, 89— 
Merton College there, 167. 


Pachomius, one of the first exponents of 
monastic life, 50. 

Paisley, Abbey of, granted to Bishop 
Patrick Graham im commendam, 199— 
its pathetic appeal to Rome, 210. 

‘Papal Registers,’ 124, 155, 162, 164, 175, 
179, 186, 191. 

Parliament, Scottish, conflict. with the 
Pope, 199— enactments, and Church 
reform, 201. 

Patrick, Canon of Dryburgh, his literary 
and philosophical gifts, 151. 

Paul IV., Queen Regent of Scotland 
writes him about reform, 273. 

Paulinus baptises King Edwin, 26. 

Pembroke, Harl of, defeats Bruce at 
Methven, 147. 

Pencaitland, its church an ecclesiastical 
possession of Dryburgh, 110, 157—dis- 
putes between Abbot John of Crawford 
= Dean David Dewar about lands in, 

14. 

Penda, King of Mercia, defeats King 
Edwin, 26. 

Pennant, 121. 

Perth, Edward I. at, 142—captured by 
Edward Balliol, 159 — Richard II. 
devastates, 168—James I.’s Parliament 
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at, 182—James I. assassinated there, 
188—seat of government changed from, 
189—Convention at, 290—Gowrie con- 
spiracy against James VI, when there, 
301, 302, 


Perugia, Pope Gregory IX. sends a man- 


date from, 106. : 
Peter, St, King Oswy and his authority, 
33 


bir Pence, 86—collected in Scotland, 

389. 

Petrarch, his description of the Avignon 
Popes, 162—Ralph Strode meets, 167. 

Pictland, stray bands of settlers from 
Ireland reach, 9—laws of, remodelled 
under Roman Church influence, 386. 

Picts, St Ninian’s work among the 
southern, 19—work of monks among 
the, 26— Wilfrid regards them as being 
under his charge, 37. 

Pinkie, battle of, 259. 

Philip, King of France, Pope’s quarrel 
with, 145, 

Pisa, Council of, declares the papacy 
vacant, 179. 

Pittenweem, priory of, granted in com- 
prone to Bishop Patrick Graham, 
199. 

Pius II., 64—better known as Aineas 
Sylvius, grants indulgence privileges 
ee St Salvator’s College, St Andrews, 

ie 

Pluscarden Abbey, its poverty, 210. 

Pollen, Father, S.J., 273. 

‘ Pontificale Ecclesie S. Andree,’ ancient 
service book, 110, 111, 112. 

Popes, true, and anti-popes, 172, 

Porter, duties of, 76. 

Precentor, duties of, 72. 

iowa + te. Norbert at, 53—constitution 
of, 56. 

Premonstratensians, Dryburgh colonised 
by their monks, 17, 3l—origin of the 
name, 51, 54—founded by Norbert, 
52—their claims on Dryburgh, 56— 
White Canons, 60— appointment of 
their abbot, &e., 66 et seg.—their 
poverty, 123— Abbey of Dryburgh 
taxed by the General Chapter of, 189 
—their decay, 163—included in the 
Augustinian Order, 183 — Patrick 
Hamilton one of their canons, 240. 

Prime, hour of Service, 6 o’clock, 61. 

Prior, sub-, duties of, 7, 72. 

Protestantism, its first manifesto, 278. 

Protestant lords, their first and second 
petitions, 278, 279. 


Ragman Roll, the, 143. 

bert rate David de, dispensation to, 
191, 

Randolph, Earl of Moray, 158. 

Randolph, the English ambassador, 267 
—his negotiations with Scotland, 294. 
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Rederic, King of Strathclyde, his 
victory, 20. 
biog Dean, his ‘ Life of St Columba,’ 


Refectioner, 73. 
Reformation in the air, 237—its growing 
pianenee) 247—signs in Scotland of, 


Resby, John, burned, 177. 

Richard I., Coeur de Lion, his accession, 
92—death, 95. 

Richard II., his invasion of Scotland, 
and destruction of Dryburgh Abbey, 
168, 237. 

Richard, Abbot of Dryburgh, 94, 

Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, probably 
consecrates the graveyard of Dryburgh 
Abbey, 58—installs Abbot Roger, 82— 
his dispute with the Archbishop of 
York, 86, 

Robert the Steward begins the line of 
Stuart kings, 168—his accession as 
Robert II., 168—death at Dundonald 
Castle, 169. 

Robert III., his grant to Dryburgh, 169— 
change of name, 170—initiates a work 
af restoration on Dryburgh Abbey, 

i. 

Robert, Earl of Fife, Guardian of Scot- 
land, 170. 

Roger, Abbot of Dryburgh, the first, 17 
—building carried out on the Abbey in 
his time, 82, 83—bulls sent him by 
Pope Alexander III., 84—industrial 
life of the Abbey then, 85. 

Roger, Abbot of Dryburgh, witnesses a 
charter, 156. 

Roger, Archbishop of York, 90, 91. 

Roger, Bishop of St Andrews, 96. 

Roger de Auldton, dispute about the 
chantry which he founded,186, 187. 
Rolland of Galloway, his valuable ser- 

vices, 92. 

Romans, their influence on Scotland, 18. 

Rome, Church of, making her influence 
felt, 32, 36, 37—favour of her head for 
Dryburgh, 94—effect of her growing 
power on the Culdees, 98—-her abuses 
and rapid declension in Scotland, 180, 
198, 273. : 

Rome, Wilfrid goes to, 33—Hugh, Bishop 
of St Andrews, finds his way there, 90 
—Randolph sent by Bruce to, 152. 

Rood, Holy, carried away by Edward I., 
143. 

Rosneath, its connection with St Modan, 
12, 15, 18, 23. 

Rothesay, David, Duke of, made Guar- 
dian of the Realm, and his suspicious 
death, 170, 171. ane, 

Ruthven, Lord, captured at Stirling, 
293—castle of, scene of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, known as the Raid of 
Ruthven, 301, 302. 
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Sacristan, duties of, 73. 

Sagadul (Sandal), Abbey of, 230. 

Saltoun, its church gifted to Dryburgh 
by Hugh de Morville, 47—tithes from 
its mill gifted by Richard de Morville, 
49—Kirklandes of, 212. 

Santen Bourg, birthplace of St Norbert, 


Sauchieburn, battle of, 204. 

Saxons, their destruction of religious 
houses, 83—in the south, 26. 

Schevez, William, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, 197—death of, 205. 

Scone, Kenneth Macalpine places the 
Stone of Destiny there, 38—its colony 
of Augustinians or Black Friars, 42 
—Alexander II. crowned at, 102— 
Council summoned to, 139—‘‘ Stone of 
Destiny” carried away from, 148— 
Bruce crowned there, 147—King James 
I. and his queen also crowned there, 
181—no longer place of coronation, 189 
—its Abbey destroyed by the ‘‘ rascal 
multitude,” 285. 

Scotland, her Golden Age, 101—excom- 
munication of, 102—her dread of 
France, 277. 

‘Scots Peerage,’ its details about the 
Earl of Mar, 318, 334. 

Scott, Sir Patrick, of Ancrum, buys the 
Abbey of Dryburgh, 326—his profes- 
sional and public career, 327. 

Scott, Robert, of Sandyknowe, marries 
Barbara Haliburton, 332. 

Scott, Walter, Laird of Buccleugh, his 
defeat, 246. 

Scott, Walter, Writer to the Signet, 
twice married, 332. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his view, 2—his 
account of the connection of the Hali- 
burtons with Mertoun, 328—of the 
sale of the Abbey, 333—his interment 
in St Mary’s Aisle, 339—Dr Cooper’s 
tribute to, 355, 

Selkirk, Benedictine monks transferred 
to Kelso from, 42, 

Sext, hour of Service, 12 o’elock, 62, 77. 

Shielfield, Erskines of, 244. 

Sixtus IV. issues papal bull, 197—his 
abuse of power, 209. 

Skene, W. F., references to, 9,15, 17, 35. 

Smailhame (Smailholm), lordship of, 
211. 

Soltre (Soutra), Master of, 99—his yearly 
payment to Dryburgh, 100. 

Solway Moss, defeat of, 249. 

Somerled of Argyle revolts, 87, 88. 

Somerset, Duke of, his invasion of Scot- 
land, 259—Border inroad, 263, 

Soulseat, near Stranraer, its Premonstra- 
tensian establishment, 54. 

Spottiswoode, Archbishop of St An- 
drews, 120, 225, 300. 

Standard, battle of the, 46. 
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Stephen, King of England, 87. 

Stephenstun, tithes of, 119. 

Steward, John, second son of Earl of 
Lennox, nominated to Dryburgh 
Abbey, 235—compensation to, 236. 

Steward, Thomas the, his pluralities, 
180. 

Stewart or Steward, James, Commen- 
dator of Dryburgh, reasons for his 
appointment, 232 e¢ seg.—his transla- 
tion from Glasgow, 2385—his coat of 
arms on the cloister walls an evidence 
he did some rebuilding, 240 — his 
dispute with the Haliburtons, 241— 
denounced, 248—calls himself abbot, 
245—his death, 248, 

Stewart, Lord James, joins the Protes- 
tants, 266—supports Knox, 278—an 
adviser of Queen Mary, 286. (See 
Earl of Moray.) 

Stewart or Erskine, John, Commendator 
of Dryburgh, 264. 

Stewart, Captain James, created Earl of 
Arran, 301. 

Stewart, Elizabeth, wife of Walter Hali- 
burton, 243. 

Stewart, Lady Mary, second wife of the 
Earl of Mar, 311—mother of Commen- 
dator Henry Erskine, 314—tutrix to 
her youngest son, 322—Earl of Buchan 
her lineal descendant, 334. 

Stirling, castle of, garrisoned by the 
English, 89—Alexander III. carried off 
from Kinross to, 129—Wallace wins 
victory near, 143, 144—Duke of Albany 
and his two sons executed there, 182 
—James IV. annexes the revenues of 
Coldingham Priory to its Chapel Royal, 
204—Queen Regent summons the Pro- 
testant preachers to, 279—Convention 
there, 290, 291—Archbishop Hamilton 
suffers death at the market cross of, 
292—second Convention at, 293—its 
so seized by the Earl of Mar, 

Story, Professor, 10, 16, 17, 23. 

Stone of Destiny, 148. 

Strathclyde, earlier Irish saints coming 
to, 9—remains Columban, 37—Angus 
MacFergus makes himself master of, 


Strathearn, Ferteth, Harl of, 46—his 
revolt, 88. 

Strode, Ralph, a friend of Chaucer, and 
tutor of his son Lewis, 167. 

Surrey, Earl of, fights at Flodden, 223. 

Surrey, Earl of, ‘‘The Scourge of the 
Scots,” devastates the Borders, 231, 
232—his destruction of Dryburgh, 237, 
283, 284—invades Scotland when Duke 
of Norfolk, 249. 

Swinton, town of, dedicated by Edgar 
for maintenance of Coldingham Priory, 
42. 
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Sylvius, Aineas, 207—his criticism of the 
Franciscans, 211. (See Pius II.) 

Synchronisms of Plann Mainistrech, 9. 

‘Synodal Statuta of St Andrews,’ Bishop 
Traill’s, their attempts to stem the 
Church’s decay, 181. 

‘Synodical Constitutions and Ordinances,’ 
Forman’s attempts through them in 
the same direction, 238. 


Teviotdale laid waste by Surrey, 232— 
by Hertford, 254. 

Thirlestane, Lord, Lord Chancellor, 319. 

‘The First Book of Discipline,’ 280—its 
purpose and contents, 281. 

Thomas, Abbot of Dryburgh, grants 
charter, 132, 

Thomas, Abbot of Dryburgh, 185—acts 
as papal legate, 186, 187. 

Thomson, James, the poet, memorial at 
Dryburgh to, 337. 

Thor Longus builds village and church 
at Ednam, 45, 46. 

Tierce, hour of Service, 9 o’clock, 62. 

Tighernac the annalist, 9. 

Tod, Lieut.-Colonel Charles, Dryburgh 
Abbey sold to, 333. 

Traill, Walter, Bishop of St Andrews, 
helps to get the Duke of Rothesay ap- 
pointed Guardian of the Realm, 170, 
171—his influence in favour of the 
anti-pope, 179—his efforts to stem the 
demoralisation of the old Church, 181. 

Trumuin, Bishop of the Picts, 37, 

Tunkeland (Dunkland or Tungland), 107. 

Turgot, 41, 


Urban III., his efforts in the St Andrews 
dispute, 91. 

Urban V., 161. 

Urban VI., his cruelty, 172. 


Veteriponte, Robert de, his gift to Dry- 
burgh, 122. 

Veteriponte, Alan de, confirms his father’s 
gift, 122. 

Vipont, William de, dispute between him 
and the monks of Kelso, 96, 


Wallace, Sir William, his victories, 143 
—his defeat at Falkirk, betrayal, and 
death, 144. 

bes Adam, burned at Edinburgh, 

Walsingham, 303, 304. 

Walter, Abbot of Dryburgh, 106. 

Walter, Abbot of Dryburgh, issues a 
tack in favour of William Haliburton, 
nag action against Lord Hamilton, 

Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, 97. 

Walter the Steward grants the patronage 
of me church of Maxton to Dryburgh, 


INDEX 


Wardlaw, Bishop of St Andrews, his 
share in the building of Dryburgh 
oe 178—receives a cardinalate, 


Wedalford, 100. 

White Canons, their services, 81. 

Whitby Conference, 36. 

Whithorn, diocese of, church of Borgue 
there gifted to Dryburgh, 134. 

Wilfrid, his life on the Continent, 32 
—contention with Colman, 33, 34— 
Bishop of the Northumbrians, 36. 

William the Conqueror, the effect of his 
success, 45. 

William the Lion made prisoner, and the 
humiliating treaty of Falaise imposed 
upon him, 86, 89—his struggle with 
the Pope, 90—sentence of excommuni- 
cation passed on, and removed, 91— 
conflict with King John, 96—death 
and burial, 101. 

William, Prior and afterwards Abbot of 
Dryburgh, 97—a delegate in the dis- 
pute between St Andrews and the 
Culdees of Monymusk, 98. 

William, Abbot of Dryburgh, takes the 
oath of fidelity to Edward I., 148— 
abbey destroyed in time of, 152. 

William de Lamberton, Bishop of St 
Andrews, 151. 
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ees de Driburg (Dryburgh), abbot, 
LD. 
pe Abbot of Kelso, his petition, 


eb pee: Commendator of Dryburgh, 

Wishart, George, his execution and its 
effect, 256, 257. 

wos on the destruction of the Borders, 
32. 

Woddrington, his letters, 303. 

Woodburn, priory of, in Antrim, daughter 
house of Dryburgh, 121. 

Wordsworth, Rev. Charles, 116. 

Worgis (Borgue), church of, gifted 
Dy Hugh de Morville to Dryburgh, 


fe 
Wycliffe, 167—John Resby a follower of 
his, 176 
Wynram, John, draws up catechism, 
272. 
Wyntoun, 43. 


York, St Cuthbert, Bishop of, 29— 
claims of its See over Scotland, 86— 
Archbishop of, lays Scotland under 
interdict for the Pope, 90. 


Zwingli, Ulrich, leader of a reform party, 
238. 
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